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TomeEN have long reigned supreme over both the learning 
and practice of domestic economy. They are the proper 
legislators for, as well as ministers of, the interior. But the 
province of Political Economy, although it may begin with 
home, is so vast and complicated, that these two departments 
cannot have much in common beyond the approximation of a 
name. There is one point of view, however, in which women 
may be said to have an honourable and preeminent interest in 
this latter subject. If they do not rejoice with those that rejoice 
more than we do, they far surpass us in the nobler office of 
mourning with those who mourn. The science, therefore, may 
properly be recommended to them from its intimate connexion 
with the protection and comfort of the poor. This reeommenda- 
tion is by no means inconsistent with a horror of the Amazons 
of politics. The less women usually meddle with any thing 
which can be called public life out of their village, we are sure 
the better for all parties. A deep sympathy with the precarious 
situation of their poorer neighbours, and an active benevolence 
in relieving the distressed, and in encouraging the virtuous, fur- 
nish them with a circle wide enough. These are cares which 
may well satisfy any reasonable personal ambition ; while they 
are identified with the best ornaments of the female character, 
and the real out of door duties of female life. For the due per- 
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formance of these duties, a certain kind of knowledge, however, 
(and more especially in the present state of society,) is quite as 
necessary as tenderness and zeal. This knowledge it is the busi- 
ness of Political Economy to supply. 

If Political Economy is a new faith, yet, thus considered, it 
is one which may naturally look for an attentive hearing from 
the enlightened portion of the sex. Accordingly, the point is 
already passed of public congratulation on the accession of fe- 
male converts. Popular priestesses have arisen. And they have 
fortunately undertaken to preach the practical truths and bless- 
ings of the science, rather than its mysteries and creed. Mrs Mar- 
cet has resumed her valuable labours in the unpretending little 
volume which heads our article. It is delightfully written, and 
is admirably adapted, by plain straightforward sense, for its 
virtuous purpose—the improvement of the labouring classes. It 
is intended to do for the uneducated generally, what her well- 
known ‘Conversations on Political Economy’ had before done (and 
most successfully) for young and controversy-hating students. 
The other work, whose title we have also prefixed, and into 
whose characteristic qualities we shall enter more at length, is 
still more extraordinary, from the singular boldness of its expe- 
riment, and the variety of talent displayed in the execution. 
From the ‘ Conversations on Political Economy,’ by Mrs 
Marcet, it may appear only a step to have passed on to its ¢ Il- 
* lustrations’ by Miss Martineau. But the step was a trying 
one ; and every thing depended on the ability with which it might 
be made. There is something so striking in the attempt to com- 
bine a portion of the attainments of Mrs Marcet with the scenic 
liveliness, and with more than the fancy and feeling of Miss 
Edgeworth, that we do not well know which to admire most,— 
the originality and venturesomeness of the first conception, or 
the self-reliance with which, under considerable discouragement, 
she persisted in her scheme. She does not affect to have made 

a single discovery. We think, indeed, that she has much to 
am and reconsider. But she has already made, by a previ- 
ously undreamed-of route, a brilliant progress towards the 
rescue of her beloved science —the science of Adam Smith— 
from the cloud which some persons have thought was gathering 
over its condition and its fate. There are practical men who 
delighted to spread the rumour that it had died outright in the 
cavern of obscure abstractions: whilst firmer and more philoso- 
phical believers in its vitality, were compelled to bitterly lament 
that its nature as a science of facts, as well as of reasoning, was 
often almost forgotten. The complaint had become general, 
that its modern course was too much intrusted to a thread of 
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algebraic deductions, by which it appeared less likely to be 
guided than to be restrained, embarrassed, and misled. 

The cycle which ordinary periodicals undertake to perform is 
found sufficiently hazardous and difficult, even with the help of 
all their eccentricities and all their satellites. Miss Martineau 
has already faithfully completed somewhat more than her 
first year’s monthly labours. The invention, the knowledge, and 
the workmanlike skill required to maintain, single-handed, the 
form which she has assumed, and to keep to the orbit in which 
she is travelling, must be taken into consideration in order duly 
to appreciate the task which she has set before her. Perhaps no 
single writer, certainly no young lady, ever contracted so extra- 
ordinary an engagement with the public as that of a Monthly 
course of Political Economy, embodied in apposite fables, uni- 
ting at once dramatic beauty and scientific truth. Hitherto her 
horn of light has regularly reappeared with every new moon in 
the literary heavens. The learning, it is true, is necessarily bor- 
rowed ; but it has been surrounded with a halo and a lustre en- 
tirely her own. She has changed from month to month, with 
equal power and readiness, the materials which her creative 
influence was about to inform and animate; and nevertheless 
has retained, to a great degree, the same brightness and the 
same design. It is, however, impossible, according to the laws 
by which human genius works, that an equal degree of punctu- 
ality and of excellence should be long continued. The mind in 
its higher efforts cannot move by clock-work. From some, 
especially two or three of the last, numbers now before us, it is 
evident that Miss Martineau will not succeed in reconciling the 
contradiction; she must choose between the two sides of the 
alternative, which of them she will give up. In her case, there 
can be no comparison between the advantages and disadvan- 
tages belonging to periodical publication. Can a week’s or a 
month’s delay be put in competition with the risk of a partial 
view, a hasty paragraph, or a debateable proposition, when the 
question is the faithful instruction of the people on the most 
delicate and important subjects ? 

Miss Martineau must submit to the responsibilities attendant 
on her talents and success. We are most earnestly anxious that 
she should keep the ear of the public, and deserve to keep it. The 
public has already significantly expressed its delight at her re- 
markable performances. But delight is not enough. They are 
works which ought to be read seriously also, and with direct 
reference to their object. The charm of the composition is so 
great, that the first welcome duty of a critic is to request their 
reader to be sure during the perusal to keep in mind that object, 
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in order that he may fully understand their value. Unless he 
puts a little moral restraint of this kind upon himself, the useful- 
ness of the several stories may be injured by their beauty; and 
the importance of the end lost sight of in the agreeableness of the 
means employed for its attainment. The majority of people can 
scarcely be expected to sit down to subjects of this class unless 
they are amused; and the mind, when most amused, is usually 
not in the mood best qualified to receive instruction. This is 
the dilemma with which Miss Martineau has grappled. A few 
words will explain the nature of it. We only wish that her 
readers may do their part in the mastery of it, half as well as 
she ordinarily has done hers. 

We do not wonder at the doubts with which the suggestion of 
this project is said to have been met in the first instance. It 
could not but have failed in ordinary hands; and the failure 
would have been the more ridiculous from contrasting the im- 
portant reality of the end with the apparent slightness and 
fancifulness of the means. For Miss Martineau has used no 
disguise in behalf of her purpose. Her only artifice is the 
spell of her own genius. Her object is plainly stated from the 
first upon her titlepage. Far from being an advertisement to a 
theatrical deception, it is a summons to the manifestation of 
solemn truths. In a very impressive and straightforward preface 
she honestly repeats the warning. The most contemptible of 
all quacks are those who propose to cure human ignorance 
without putting the party to pain or effort. Schemes of this 
kind are not only cowardly expedients, they are philosophically 
false. In subjects of pith and moment, the mind must perceive 
what it is about, and why—it must feel the blister at the time 
take hold and bite. Common readers, who run through these 
stories as through a common novel, will find that they have been 
taking fairy money, which turns to nothing in their hands. Our 
author, however, is not to blame. She has nowhere professed 
to make the public political economists unawares. 

In order to do justice to Miss Martineau’s management of her 
subject, the distinction must be remembered which exists be- 
tween moral and scientific tales. The principles of a systematic 
science are a very different affair from such superficial truths of 
simple morality, as alone can be woven into the narrative of any 
popular or intelligible fiction. The old mysteries and moralities 
attempted nothing beyond being the raree-shows of saints’ days. 
The wight who may have sought to lift the veil from the sup- 
posed Spenserian Allegory, deserves, as an appropriate reward 
for his pains, to discover all human learning in the Tale of 
Troy. The ambition of didactic ingenuity has been found to 
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overreach and defeat itself in cases far more plain and tangible. 
Any systematic mode of moralizing poetry, whether epic or dra- 
matic, would never be as efficient as the indirect instruction 
which has been thrown, more or less, from time immemorial, 
into these respective poetic forms. It is thus alone that the 
ancient dramatists, whom Milton rather extravagantly calls 
‘teachers best of moral wisdom,’ or their successors—the much 
more extensive dramatizers of private life—our modern novel- 
ists, accomplished whatever they have performed. On the other 
hand, the muse always succeeds ill in bands and surplice. She 
is evidently not at home as a preacher, and looks still less at 
ease in the professor’s chair. Nothing seems more natural than 
the object proposed in Joanna Baillie’s Plays upon the Passions ; 
and how beautiful the poetry in which the moral was there - 
enshrined! What, then, has frightened away her worshippers ? 
We have no doubt but that they would have been far more 
numerous and devout if her philosophy had been less direct and 
definite, and the intended object of our homage had been more 
thrown into the shade. Experience declares in favour of the 
old rule, which requires a moral to be only * pointed’ when it is 
to ‘adorn a tale.’ The less of it that is seen, the more inci- 
dentally, and, as it were, unconsciously, that it pierces through, 
so much the more effectually does it tell with that part of our 
nature which, in these moments, is woke up, and brought within 
its power. On the contrary, in matters of science, the scabbard 
must be thrown away at once. It is important to see from the 
first the nature of the contest in which we are engaged; and the 
principle and the consequence of every movement. Scientific 
truths are not of a kind to be insensibly absorbed. They depend 
on a class of proofs, in respect of which there is no thoroughfare 
or percolation backwards and forwards to the severer regions of 
the understanding, from the more popular quarters of the imagi- 
nation and the feelings. Now, by her very plan, our author must 
pass to and fro. Thus an apparent violence and incongruity in 
her transitions from picturesque description and pathetic anec- 
dote, to what are as yet almost technical discussions, are among 
the severest conditions of her undertaking. One word on this 
objection. The fine arts, also, have their conventional improba- 
bilities; our putting up with which is indispensable to our 
enjoyment. There must be allowances made on both occasions. 
In the drama, no reasonable foreigner quarrels with the French 
stage, because its spectators have to wink at inconsistencies. 
His complaint is founded on the objection, that in the choice of 
difficulties which that particular question presents, the French 
have preferred submitting to inconsistencies in substance, rather 
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than to inconsistencies in form. Now, what in the present in- 
stance, is the outside of Miss Martineau’s call on our indulgence? 
She merely stipulates that we will allow Political Economy to 
be talked by people and under circumstances where it was never 
talked before. This improbability, whilst it is not a much more 
serious one, is far more reasonably chosen. It is a necessary 
condition of her attempt to combine scientific instruction with 
amusement. The humblest privilege to which an attempt to 
reconcile a contradiction of this description can be entitled, is 
the privilege of undergoing a less fastidious and irritable criticism 
than fictions which look no farther than mere enjoyment. 

If these stories are to answer their elevated purpose, they 
must be studied as lessons; and the truth of the lessons must 
be verified as we proceed. The summary of the principles of 
Political Economy, which each volume is intended to illustrate, . 
ought to be constantly recurred to and applied, or at least turn- 
ed back to, and compared with the narrative. The facts of each 
narrative constitute certain phenomena. The hypotheses sub- 
joined in the respective summaries, of course profess to represent 
nothing more than the uniform recurrence, under similar cir- 
cumstances, of the facts which have been related in the story. 
If the facts are uniform, they are capable of being expressed in 
the form of a general law; if the particular hypothesis is the 
correct one, it will correspond with, or rather will itself con- 
stitute that expression. The principles in question are, by the 
supposition, assumed to be part of the history of man, as a 
member of society. How is their truth best to be ascertained ? 
All attempts to verify by direct experiments, made expressly 
for the purpose, the science of which man himself is the sub- 
ae. must be necessarily confined within very narrow 
imits. When we look out upon the world, most of the pro- 
blems of society are found to be so complicated, from the va- 
riety of influences on which human nature practically de- 
pends, that our conclusions, when conceived to be the authen- 
tic results of experience and observation, are nevertheless se- 
riously affected, and often falsified, by the unperceived admission 
or omission of one circumstance or another. Such is especially 
the case with Political Economy. In this state of things, nothing 
can be more ingenious than the thought which Miss Martineau 
has struck out. Her plan is, in the same process to at once 
authenticate and popularize the supposed elements of the science. 
By the help of a well-contrived fiction, she puts society, as it 
were, into a sieve, and takes out of the commingled mass of 
human affairs, one by one, the particular amount and description 
of persons and circumstances which an actual experiment 
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would require. While they are thus confined within a circle of 
their own, subjected to one or two great acting causes, and kept 
apart from all other disturbing forces, it would seem that the 
series of imaginary experiments might be so skilfully managed, 
as to bring out a pure and positive answer in the successive cases. 
Every thing, of course, depends on the knowledge of human 
nature with which the Dramatis persone are selected, and on 
the veracity with which a philosophical imagination afterwards 
reasons out the subsequent thoughts, conversations, and events. 
In case, and to the extent that the fictitious portraiture of life 
thus presented to our view should appear to be a falsification 
or a caricature, there is an end of the matter. On the other 
hand, whenever its appropriateness satisfies us of its truth—as 
far as we feel convinced that similar consequences must have 
followed from the described conduct of the parties under the 
given circumstances, it is not in the reach of moral chemistry 
to provide us with a more conclusive test. In these miniature 
models of select portions of society, each model works out its 
own specific fact and lesson. If we are once sure of these, and 
if the method is but judiciously pursued, the Moralist and Po- 
litical Economist seem to be protected to a great degree against 
that last infirmity, to which every theory in physics must re- 
main exposed—the apprehension lest some concurrent, but op- 
posite hypothesis should start up, by which the case may be as 
well explained. 

Political Economy, so taught and teaching by example, has 
another great advantage. It seizes the fancy, and must leave 
on the mind and heart a deep impression of the practical im- 
portance of its truths. From this living representation of it, we 
perceive that it is really a positive part of human life. Ata 
period when the circulation of the most destructive fallacies, 
and the most exciting declamations is made a trade—know- 
ledge, which was always power both to individuals and to na- 
tions, is now become almost indispensable to the comfort of the 
one and to the security of the other. Here are the lessons, in 
learning which we have not an hour to lose. Governments are 
becoming every day more and more aware that whatever tem- 
porary trouble, risk, and clamour, may follow the letting loose 
political economists upon the legislation of our ancestors, our 
choice is really between, on one side, the brief inconvenience 
inseparable at the first from all changes; and, on the other, 
the real interest of future ages. Fifteen years of peace would 
have taught Napoleon himself to doubt whether Political Eco- 
nomy was the art of grinding to powder empires of granite. 
His own art seems to have been more justly liable to the sar- 
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casm. A Lord Liverpool of the present generation, we are in- 
clined to think, would recall his dislike of political-economy- 
clergymen, so far as to admit that Archbishop Whatley is not 
the only one who ought to be upon the bench. Slowly as govern- 
ments have crept on in the practice of this new learning, they 
have, nevertheless, almost everywhere the credit of being in ad- 
vance of their communities. The science, which from its object 
ought to be preeminently the people’s science, has yet made 
but little way to popular power and favour. That this is so 
has arisen in part from a prevalent ignorance of its aim and 

romises, The consequence has been a vague scepticism concern- 
ing the extent of its actual attainments, and the possibility of 
any real ultimate success. A new study, that began by treating 
philosophically subjects with which all mankind had been long 
coarsely conversant, was doomed to stumble over a host of 
interested prejudices. It had so often occasion to run counter 
to received opinions of ancient standing, that an air of paradox 
was soon thrown over many of its most valuable conclusions. 
Whilst it moved in larger circles, and comprehended a more 
distant horizon than the unassisted eye could reach, or cared 
or dared to follow, unfortunately, one or two of its hard say- 
ings appear to have been made at times somewhat unneces- 
sarily hard. Hasty reasoners of course were found also, who 
generalized too soon and too far. By these means countenance 
was given to the vulgar horror with which theory is regarded. 
Fed by the milk of many nurses, a temporary difference of opi- 
nion also must necessarily prevail over many points. Scoffers 
had little trouble in misrepresenting these detached controver- 
sies as the entire science. At the same time, it ought to be 
admitted, that the blame of this estrangement is not to be 
solely attributed to the prejudice of the people. Discoverers are 
seldom the best teachers. The moment, however, comes at last, 
when the revealers of hidden mysteries meet with disciples who 
prove more successful missionaries than themselves. Political 
Economy, we rejoice to think, has apparently nearly waited its 
appointed time. The mysteries and the abstractions have reti- 
red for a while into the inner sanctuary ; whilst, among the mi- 
nisters of the outer courts, and throughont even the surround- 
ing multitude, there are symptoms of movement which bespeak 
the arrival of the missionary era. The moral enthusiasm breathed 
through Dr Chalmers’s late volume will satisfy all who are to be 
satisfied that the science is not (what it has been childishly term- 
ed) a cold-hearted science; and that its gospel is one which 
must be preached to all classes, more especially to the poor. In 
this direction, Mr Wilmot Horton’s virtuous and prosperous dis- 
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cussion before the Mechanics’ Institute on emigration, was the 
earliest and most encouraging example. The Society for Pro- 
moting Useful Knowledge has since published, with the same 
view, two excellent tracts, on the ‘ Results of Machinery,’ and on 
the ‘ Rights of Industry.’ These essays, praiseworthy on every 
account, were most praiseworthy as being the first attempts to 
bring home to the parties themselves, truths, on their acquaint- 
ance with which their own contentment and prosperity, as well 
as the peace of society, in a crisis like the present, must depend. 
Miss Martineau’s predecessors, however, broke the ice only here 
and there. The letters of introduction which she has devised 
on behalf of her favourite science, have already won their way 
beyond what any body could have ventured to anticipate. We 
have heard more political economy during the last three months, 
than we believe was ever before heard out of the Political Eco- 
nomy Club. It has flowed smoothly, too, from off the tongues 
of people so very unlikely to trouble themselves with such 
investigations, that her own fictitious personages, whether they 
be retired sergeants, or village sextons, who speak as professors 
of the science, can now no longer appear to us a romance. 

Of the little volumes already published, the principles which 
regulate the production of wealth are illustrated in the first three; 
and the principles which affect its distribution, in the remainder. 
Their characteristic merit, as a whole, consists in their singular 
combination of general beauty with a positive object of great 
utility, prominently announced and strictly pursued. The com- 
parative excellence of the several stories will therefore princi- 
pally depend on the degree in which this combination is attained. 
All are equally remarkable for the simplicity and beauty of the 
style. It ordinarily flows in a clear and lucid stream, but readily 
drops to any tone, or rises to the height which the occasion may 
require. Franklin could not have epigrammatised more senten- 
tiously her mottoes. ‘The descriptions, whether of natural sce- 
nery, or of domestic incident, are pictures by Calcott or by Wilkie, 
turned into poetry by a sister genius. Her sketches of character 
are bold, sometimes almost too bold in outline; the muscle being 
forced out anatomically as in an academy model. But the hard- 
ness is usually relieved, and the natural effect preserved, by the 
exuberant variety of sentiment and expression which breaks out 
and flows over every part. She thus generally contrives sooner 
or later to bring us into harmony with her characters; or at 
least to an understanding of their dispositions and opinions. It 
is the triumph of those infinite minute sympathies which she 
so freely scatters about her course, that they are able in the 
arts, as in real life, to make even apparent exceptions natural 
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at last, provided only that we get to the proper point of view. 
A few exaggerations must unavoidably occur where so much 
originality is attempted. None but the great masters of life, as 
Shakspeare and Scott, have been able to keep their pen, while 
its images were glowing and dilating in the pride of self-crea- 
tion, always free from the error into which Fuseli’s pencil fell. 
Besides, the judicious invention of fictitious characters is not 
an affair of genius only and books. A young lady can scareely 
possess the experimental knowledge of mankind, without which 
a confident imagination must occasionally run wild in the para- 
dise of its own conceptions. The exaggerations to which we 
are alluding have fallen hitherto on persons and passages, which 
hurt the story more as a tale than as a lesson. Even thus con- 
sidered, up to the present point they are chiefly prejudicial as 
betraying a tendency against which it is necessary that the 
author should be upon her guard. Of one class of characters, 
that of fine people, we think Miss Martineau would do well 
altogether to keep clear. At present, she evidently knows no- 
thing at all about them, and it will be hardly worth her while 
to learn; for the world is unluckily certain of hearing from far 
inferior persons, much more than it need care to know of the 
proceedings and the foibles of fashionable life. With this cau- 
tion, Miss Martineau may be always sure of producing a power- 
ful effect as a story-teller. Her command over interesting inci- 
dents, striking thoughts, and beautiful expressions, will carry 
her triumphantly through greater disadvantages, than the ble- 
mish of now and then fiercening up a character into extremes 
for the gallery-portion of her admirers. 

It is as a teacher that we fear she may not be destined in the 
end to realize all the good to which she has set her hand, and 
which she is, in many respects, so admirably qualified to per- 
form. We may be thought premature in our apprehensions, for 
they are principally prospective. The symptoms which have 
alarmed us amount as yet only to a few specks or flashes ; 
making, on the whole, a cloud perhaps not much bigger than 
one’s hand. But the elements appear to be of so dangerous a 
kind for a popular instructor, that, however reluctantly, we feel 
obliged to intimate the cause and nature of our disquiet. The 
eet opinions, by the expression of which our suspicion 

as been roused, have, it is true, been kept a good deal in the 
background. But they are such as can only have been arrived 
at by an exaltation of sentiment, and a rashness of assumption, 
extravagant enough, unless checked, to proceed to any lengths. 
Unfortunately, it is on points of the greatest delicacy and im- 
portance that her diffidence and judgment have most deserted 
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her. If Miss Martineau really thinks that, at her time of life, 
and with her opportunities, she is competent to legislate for man- 
kind avew on its most complicated institutions—that she can 
resettle the foundations and transmission of property—dispense 
with criminal law by doing away with the crime of punishment 
—alter the framework of society, so as to remove out of it the 
disgrace of indigence ;—if she is looking forward to the period 
when actresses are to be above marrying secretaries of state, 
and tying up their papers,—and is ready with a millennium of 
her own, in which our ladies will have taken out of our monopo- 
lising hands the cares of Parliament and public life,—there is no 
knowing whither a mind, which has already got so high into the 
visionary empyrean, may ultimately soar. We cannot think with 
‘ any patience of the possibility that she should reduce her powers 
and reputation to the mere circulating-library glory of being 
the most gifted novelist of the Godwin school. With this fear 
and feeling, it is the greatest possible proof of our respect for 
her intentions, and of our admiration for her talents, that we 
suggest to her the propriety of more deliberation and forbearance 
on questions of such immense magnitude. Upon some of them, 
the whole history of mankind, and all that we know of human 
nature, ought to be in the meantime sufficient presumptions to 
call for other formulas of disproof than precipitate assertion and 
disdain. The objectionable passages of this description are but 
few. We should heartily rejoice to see them cancelled. It will 
gratify us still more to perceive in the forthcoming numbers that 
the views, which these passages indicate, have been qualified, if 
not abandoned. The intellectual fever, under the excitement of 
which they can alone have broken forth, will, we trust, ere long 
be thoroughly subdued, partly from deference to the opinion of 
others, but principally by her own peremptory and self-control- 
ling reason. 

It will probably cost Miss Martineau less effort to remove the 
ground of our remaining general objections. The latter stories 
exhibit evident signs of the rapidity with which they have been 
composed. The ninth and following numbers are inferior to 
the preceding ones in general beauty and effect. But a much 
more marked inferiority consists in the fact, that their fables, 
as fables, are for the most part no longer ‘ Illustrations of Politi- 
‘cal Economy.’ There is little perceptible connexion between the 
summary and nine-tenths of the story. ‘The link which is left 
is formed less by actions than by words. A disputable lecture 
is substituted for the promised probative events. We attribute 
this to haste entirely. For there seems to be no assignable rea- 
son, why the Principles contained in the later summaries should 
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not have been worked up throughout into a plot, in the same 
manner as in the earlier volumes. In some cases, a quantity 
of foreign materials is put into the crucible; in others, the very 
material which is to be analysed seems to have been forgotten ; 
and to be thrown in at last only to save appearances. Political 
or other causes are so mixed up with the political-economy ones 
in ‘ Ireland,’ that it is impossible to apportion out to each their 
several results. The failure of domestic colonization in ‘ Homes 
‘ Abroad’ is no part of the actual occurrences, but is given in 
the form of mere hearsay or prediction. ‘ For Each and for All,’ 
‘ French Wines and Politics,’ and the ‘ Charmed Sea,’ are in 
different degrees equally loose and inconclusive. ‘There is no 
establishment of the summary-hypothesis by appropriate facts. 
The political-economy moral is stitched on, and becomes the 
purpureus pannus of an apparently independent fable. An epi- 
sode and a dialogue, awkwardly thrust in, provoke by the inter- 
ruption more than they profit by the instruction. If one or 
two incidental scenes can be called ‘ Iilustrations of Political 
‘ Economy,’ Miss Martineau has been anticipated in her system 
of tuition. In that case, Manzoni, the friend of the plague-doctor 
and of the corn-dealer, is entitled to claim the merit of priority 
for his Promessi Sposi. 

The philosophy of these latter stories may be true or false. It 
is not philosophy teaching by example. The peculiar value and 
criterion of the scheme is gone: the evidence which it ought to 
contain of an experiment, going on as it were before our eyes, 
has disappeared ; and what is left, is at the most only lively con- 
versations on political economy. The form of question and an- 
swer, well pursued, retains, however, over declamatory mono- 
logues, many advantages for the elucidation of truth. Thus Mr 
Attwood found the Bank Committee and the Market-place of 
Birmingham two very different tribunals. The Socratic effi- 
ciency of cross questions soon reduced him to the humiliating 
necessity of crooked answers. Like exorcisms, they brought up 
the witch’s pin. But mere imaginary dialogues (between any 
parties more independent than a master and his scholars) have a 
characteristic difficulty to contend with. Wherever they con- 
sist of the juxtaposition of opposite opinions, and are sepa- 
rated from an explanatory comment, conveyed in the result 
of accompanying facts, it is possible that an author, in doing 
justice to clashing arguments, may not set on any one, a mark 
precise enough to enable his readers to identify the particular 
opinions which are intended to be represented as his own. This 
is a danger which Miss Martineau, when she strays from 
her facts, can hardly expect always to evade, It has many a 
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time and oft bewildered such students of the dialogues of Cicero 
as would have been gladly guided by his authority, provided 
they could ascertain it. The escape from this dilemma, on the 
part of our author, is more than once effected by a dogmatism 
equally unsatisfactory to a searcher after truth. The poetical 
nature of her fictions, the field which they open to a fertile 
imagination, the rapidity and fervour with which, at an exciting 
crisis, her spirit warms and rushes forward, expose her to much 
greater risks than those of purely didactic writers. Of the 
errors, to which we have felt obliged to advert, some are errors 
of principle, others only errors from haste. Very different pro- 
cesses will be required, but we trust that the cure of both is still 
within her power. 

Labour makes capital : it is the original price paid for all our 
comforts. This is the text of ‘ Life in the Wilds,’ her first 
story. Every picture given us of savage life—the struggles 
of Robinson Crusoe for subsistence, on an island all to him- 
self—show plainly enough the difficulty of turning the raw 
material of nature to account. In order to point out what 
are the elements of wealth, and describe the progress of so- 
ciety towards its acquisition, Miss Martineau abandons to the 
Bushmen for a night a flourishing little settlement at the 
Cape, and then traces, step by step, its gradual restoration to 
prosperity. Some readers, on laying down the volume, have 
felt disposed to ask, ‘ Is this all?” We answer them (and pro- 
perly), that the merit of a proof is heightened by its simpli- 
city. The gossip of a community thus thrown on its resources ; 
the insignificance of Beau Arnold and his bag of gold; the esti- 
mation of this or that kind of labour, according as it happens to 
be most wanted—whether agricultural or commercial—produc- 
tive or unproductive—more or less genteel—are part of the 
circumstances described, and are the best possible evidence of 
the truths intended to be taught. What appropriate suggestions 
follow on the division of labour by the boys over their bows and ar- 
rows, and by the women in their household arrangements—upon 
Mrs Stone’s listlessness in her sick-room for want of books—on 
the rational rejoicings at Richard’s return with his waggon-load 
of wood and iron, Bibles, and newspapers—and on the facility 
with which Kate’s marriage is settled in a new country where 
society has its happiness within its own reach! We have heard 
the lecture-like dialogues objected to as out of place and impro- 
bable. The objection rests on an ignorance (which we noticed 
at the outset) of the distinction, by which mere nature is always 
separated from the arts. A certain kind of improbability is 
inherent in the present scheme, and, indeed, in every work of 
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art. The arts are very much matters of convention; and in 
a case of this sort, the only proper question is a question of 
degree. To take the present story: the discussion on wealth at 
the mouth of the cave, within which the whole colony is housed, 
does not appear to us to call for a much greater stretch of con- 
ventional indulgence, than the dialogue at the cavern’s mouth in 
Cymbeline. Then, how instantaneously the story recalls us to 
the scene, and how skilfully the suitable South of Africa learn- 
ing, and the expedients of most probable adoption in these 
extremities, keep up the delusion! The accessories of the flit- 
ting honey-bird, of the chestnut-throwing monkeys, of the buf- 
falo-pits, and the ostrich hunt, cast a foreign and rural air over 
the narrative, and have succeeded in turning a school-room of 
political economy into an ‘ As you Like it’ forest at the Cape. 
The author is evidently quite at home with that most agreeable 
of all company—little children—whose sayings and doings are 
prettily interposed between the graver arguments. Whilst they 
are always natural and childlike, they are never obvious and 
commonplace. The death of George Prest, by the bite of a 
horned snake, is very pathetically told; and has the further me- 
rit of saving Arnold from unmitigated contempt. The same 
imagination which has enabled her to step back to the origin of 
society, endows her with the power of transmigration, and 
throws her as it were at once into the forms which she succes- 
sively conjures up. At the same time, her presence of mind and 
steadiness of aim are preserved throughout. She never loses 
sight of the lesson which she is teaching, all the while that she is 
playfully embroidering into the canvass the colours and the fi- 
gures which are to ornament her plot. 

Here, however, in her first story, and before she was embold- 
ened by success, controverted opinions are broadly stated as 
undoubted truths; and inconsiderate expressions more than once 
are hazarded, with an unguardedness quite unbecoming the pul- 

it, which otherwise she so successfully has scaled. Does Miss 
fartineau (p. 96) really mean that the ‘ right principle,’ on 
which the advantages of a gradation ‘ of ranks in society’ can 
practically depend, is ‘superior merit,’ and that, too, to be ascer- 
tained by universal suffrage? This is rather too summary a 
disposal of so serious a matter. We should have supposed that 
she intended to restrain the maxim to occurrences similar to 
those related; or to that visionary ‘ hereafter,’ where alone 
Milton looked for the ‘perhaps to be’ of ‘ his just equality.’ 
But we find again (at page 56 of her eleventh number) mention 
of ‘natural laws,’ according to which rank and wealth are 
some day to be distributed; and that there are ‘ signs of the 
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‘ times discernible’ when, accordingly, all interests are to be har- 
monized. Miss Martineau assumes (p. 96), that the line can be 
readily drawn between those public officers who must continue 
to be paid by public salaries, and such private individuals as 
ought to be left to make separate bargains with their employers. 
She assumes also that clergymen and schoolmasters fall within 
the second line. As far as the Church is concerned, this doc- 
trine is laid down in ‘ Ireland’ in still more unmeasured terms. 
Her call for education, apparently at the public charge, both 
there and in * Cousin Marshall’—the supposed necessity, also, 
which has established public schools throughout even America, 
seem inconsistent with the universality of her principle. But, 
on principle, and experience, is it not clear, that although the 
labour in question may be labour of the most valuable kind, 
‘ nevertheless, yet it may not properly come under the laws of 
Political Economy ? It is not fairly in demand, wherever, in 
point of fact, a people is not sufficiently sensible to its moral 
and intellectual, in the same way as to its physical wants. 
The ‘ hunger and thirst after righteousness,’ and knowledge, 
requires artificial exciting, before its actions can be relied upon, 
as surely as the natural demand for our daily bread. Of 
this there can be no more competent judge, nor can more fa- 
vourable circumstances for a trial of the fact be well imagined, 
than a teacher like Dr Chalmers, speaking on his own experi- 
ence among such a people as the Scotch. The question is one 
of those which is still upon its trial, and where much further 
evidence on both sides yet has tocome in. Is Miss Martineau’s 
reader to believe (p. 113), that it is of course the ‘ fault of the 
‘ constitution of society,’ whenever labour, thrown out from one 
sort of employment, does not immediately find out another ? 
Surely ‘ the limit of human intelligence,’ acting on the ‘ mate- 
‘rials of nature,’ may be at a stand-still at certain periods. 
Steam-engines are not invented, nor new markets opened every 
year. It is admitted in other places (pp. '75 and 92), that a go- 
vernment cannot make employment, but only remove restraints, 
and allow every one to find employment wherever it is to be 
found. 

The second story is the reverse of the first. Capital makes 
labour—that is, employs it. This effect is excellently exemplified 
by the rise and progress of some iron works in a Welsh valley. 
Competition at home and abroad bring the proprietors to the 
point ;—a reduction of wages and the introduction of machinery 
offer the only chance of keeping possession of the market, on 
which manufacturers more favourably situated are gaining 
ground. Disturbances take place, the machinery is destroyed, 
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and the works are abandoned altogether. The scenery, incidents, 
and persons are happily sketched. We pass backwards and for- 
wards between the ‘ Hill and the Valley.’ The scene is varied 
by a Welsh Camp-meeting. The death of a boy, by an accident 
from the machinery, his funeral, the sacking of the manufac- 
tory by the infuriated workmen, the calling in of the military, 
and the marching off of the criminals among the lamentations of 
their families, pass rapidly before us. The tale ends by a warn- 
ing against machine-breaking, ina speech which one of the part- 
ners delivers to the remaining men, whom he is obliged to discard 
on breaking up the establishment. Two equally decided charac- 
ters are skilfully contrasted, Armstrong and Paul, in order to 
bring out the poetry of the ancient controversy between the merits 
of a contemplative and of an active life. The first is a bankrupt 
tradesman, who has retired in disgust among the mountains, 
and who represents the hermit philosophy of complete independ- 
ence of the world. The other is a humourist, of even greater 
strength of purpose—one who connects his own pride of resolve 
with the most dependent drudgery of society—and seeks for a 
justification in political economy. The character is taken from 
Foster’s Essays. It is that of a ruined spendthrift, who is bent 
on working his way back to his former wealth by the severest 
labour and privations. We have heard it objected, that this 
story will not satisfy artisans in any given case that their master 
cannot carry on his business by a farther reduction of his pro- 
fits. It is said, they always will believe that he has the alterna- 
tive of taking on himself the fall of the times, instead of putting 
it on his workmen. When such a man as the late Robert Hall, 
at the time of the statement prices at Leicester, allowed the 
misery which he was hourly witnessing, without being able to 
relieve it, so far to overpower his understanding, there is no 
foreseeing whither society may be driven by the passions of a 
starving population. But as far as argument can have force, 
the class of honest and intelligent witnesses may be relied upon, 
who have been examined before Committees of the House of 
Commons. Among the members of mechanics’ institutes, trust- 
worthy guides of their companions will not be wanting, except at 
periods when want no longer leaves a man master of his reason. 
We believe that there is scarce a labourer employed in farming, 
or in manufacture, or in trade, who may not be convinced, 
not only that there is such a thing as a losing business, but 
that some particular branch may be in the particular crisis 
described in this story, and which is referred to also in the 
‘Manchester strike.” They are well aware that the question, 
whether business shall be closed immediately, or whether a 
arther trial shall be attempted, must often turn on the pos- 
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sibility of being able to lower the charges of production. The 
fault which we are disposed to find in her history of the colli- 
sion and arbitration between the rights and interests of these 
two parties, is not that Miss Martineau has not dwelt longer on 
so plain a case, but that she does not point out with sufficient 
prominence another duty, equally unpopular, and less under- 
stood, which is also imposed upon the masters. The truth is, 
on all occasions where the above question shall arise, that it is 
the master’s duty to enquire from the very first, whether the em- 
barrassments which he is experiencing depend on temporary or 
on permanent causes; and whether it may not be better for all 
parties to lessen the shock by a gradual decrease, rather than 
risk, by increasing the amount of the article produced, the pro- 
longation of a contest which nature bas decided. When an old 
manufactory is undersold by rivals, who can afford, from local 
advantages, to manufacture the same article at less cost, the 
policy is to be deprecated, and not to be recommended, (as in 
page 90,) which would add to the quantity in the market, from 
the hope of keeping entire the capital through increase of sale. 
A competition thus carried on can only augment the glut and 
the distress, in which such a struggle must ultimately close. 
The interest which so much of the public, as are consumers 
only, have in machinery, is obvious enough. But it is said that 
this advantage to society must be always at the expense of those 
labourers who are producers as well as consumers, whenever 
they lose by it more in their former than they gain in their latter 
character. We would propose to the two great classes of pro- 
ducers—manufacturing and agricultural labourers—the follow- 
ing consideration. They will perhaps see in it the grounds of a 
reasonable compromise, as much for their own sakes as for the 
sake of the public at large. To take first the case of manufac- 
tures. Manufacturing machinery enables the great body of con- 
sumers of all classes to obtain the manufactured article ata much 
cheaper rate. This, it is admitted, is an unmixed advantage to 
all classes, except to the manufacturing mechanic. He may be 
out of pocket, in reduced wages, and by non-employment, more 
than he will gain on the cheapness of so much of the article 
produced as he has occasion to consume. On this supposition 
the mechanic is understood to proceed. Judge in his own cause, 
and deciding in his own favour, he destroys the power-loom, 
which threatens in some degree to supersede himself. The 
consequence is, as far as he is successful, that he makes the rest 
of society (the agricultural labourers as well as others) pay 
the difference of his wages, in the increase of price on the 
whole amount of the national consumption. Every ploughman 
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throughout England, as far as his clothes are thus made dearer, 
bears his proportion of the tax. If we pass on to the other sup- 
position, the case in regard to agricultural machinery is just the 
same, only changing names. It is more important, as it relates 
to the great article of subsistence, and must affect directly the 
price of corn. The cheapness which is induced by the additional 
facility of production by means of agricultural machines, is, of 
course, a vast blessing to the rest of the community. But it is 
objected on behalf of the agricultural labourer, that his wages 
may thus be lessened, or himself for a while thrown out of em- 
ployment. Under these circumstances, the corresponding fall of 
price on the portion of corn which he may personally consume, 
might seem to be a very inadequate compensation. In supposed 
consistency with his interests, he burns the thrashing-maghine, 
and has doubts whether he shall not also pull to pieces the plough. 
Corn in consequence rises. But his purpose is answered, sup- 
posing, by increase of wages or employment, he is individually 
better off. Now, how has he attained this personal advantage ? 
By transferring the charge of it to his neighbours,—among others, 
to the whole manufacturing population, who have to pay dearer 
for their corn. The question which we would put to these two 
great classes is this,—Would it not be better for them both to 
let each, in his character of consumer, get their respective arti- 
cles as cheap as that article can be supplied? If the operative 
undertakes to leave the power-loom standing, and so gives the 
agricultural labourer the benefit of cheap clothes, the agricul- 
tural labourer must, in return, consent to keep his hands from 
off the plough, except along the furrow, and thus ensure, as far 
as he is concerned, to the operative, the blessing of cheap corn. 

We were startled again, at p. 81 of the ‘ Hill and the Valley,’ 
by mischievous declamations, far more worthy of the poet of the 
‘ Deserted Village,’ than of the poet of Political Economy. Lear’s 
ery of ‘ Take physic, pomp,’ and Thomson’s appeal to the ‘ gay, 
‘licentious proud,’ are much truer, both in philosophy and fact, 
than the dogma, that additional thought on the part of the great 
would secure a ‘ more just gradation of ranks,’ and leave society 
‘ no starving paupers on the steps of a palace.’ This proposi- 
tion, one should think, would puzzle the writer of the summary 
affixed to the eighth story. We are sure that it must puzzle a 
reader of that summary to anticipate the method by which rich 
philanthropists, made fully aware of the sources and responsibi- 
lities of wealth, can speed our entering in upon this promised land. 
No possible reconstruction of our institutions, and no imaginable 
quantity of thought on the part of the great, can prevent there 
being hungry persons ‘to lean on frosty area-rails.’ Would to 
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God the contrary were within any horizon, which the most san- 
guine can foresee! The Americans have an unb:oken world 
before them. They take an honest pride in impressiag on their 
legislation the character of a stirring popular opinion, end of a 
paramount jealousy in favour of the interests of the poor. The 
tax-gatherer has almost disappeared ; and their government is 
administered with a parsimony bordering upon excess, fot it 
beggars their public servants. Miss Martineau may learn from 
Mr Owen, or from any of our parish paupers, whom the disap- 
pointment of exaggerated expectations has returned home again, 
that New York is not the Fairyland of which now and then she 
seems to be dreaming. If not, where else will she find or make 
it? She shall repay Mr Owen for his fact, by showing him the 
absurdity of his project to do away with the difficulty, by substi- 
tuting ‘ co-operation’ for ‘ competition.’ 

Capital tells most in large masses. [In illustration of this 
truth, the scene of the third story is laid in ‘ Brooke Farm,’ a 
village on the eve of an enclosure. Among the sketches there are 
some as clear as Crabbe’s, some as elegant as Goldsmith’s, and 
others as touching almost as those of Cowper. The doubts of the 
Milliner, and of Gray in his Cabin Cottage,—the ballads of Carey 
the barber,—the harangues of Webster, and the other ‘ guides of 
‘public opinion,’ to the cow-keepers,—the conversations under the 
elm against the avarice of Sir H. Withers the Parliament squire, 
and Mr Malton the big farmer,—the discussion concerning the 
various sorts of prejudiced opposition through which different 
countries have to pass at different stages of civilisation, (whether 
it be in draining the fens of Lincolnshire, in laying Sutherland 
down to pasture, or in planting a waste,)—all connect very suit- 
ably with, and powerfully enforce, the main subject of the story. 
The general answer, which is comprised in the improved condition 
of the village, is followed out into a variety of details. Mrs John- 
son’s dairy grows before our eyes. There are smarter bonnets 
in the milliner’s shop window. Norton’s decay from the vain 
desire of holding more land than he had capital to cultivate, 
is put in contrast with Mr Malton’s gradual progress from a farm 
of six hundred to a farm of some thousand acres on the one 
hand, and with Gray’s cotter-advance to competence by cautious 
and laborious savings on the other. The happy harvest-field 
makes up to us for the lost cow-rights on the common; and Joe’s 
village school is a welcome substitute for the children playing 
among the furze. We have no quarrel with her Sergeant Ray- 
ner, the Chelsea-pensioner-looking friend of the whole village, 
who has picked up his political economy on foreign service, 
and brought away a hatred of war from the hospital reflections 
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of a wounded soldier. But what we cannot help quarrelling 
with, is the precipitancy of a statement like that at p. 122. The 
statement, fs far as we can understand it, is apparently in lo- 
gical mMCOnsistence with her principal argument, in statistical 
contradiction to the fact, and in ignorance of the real nature of 
the English law ;—a law, nevertheless, which Joe and Rayner, 
the. travelled servant and the travelled sergeant, are so ready 
evjphatically to condemn. 

Miss Martineau informs us that the agriculture of England is 
injured by the overgrown size of far too many of our estates, and 
that this is owing to the law of primogeniture. Suppose it to 
be true that there is a tendency in England for property to ac- 
cumulate in great masses, yet, according to the text, capital acts 
more productively in great masses than in small ones. Neverthe- 
less, as every thing in political economy depends upon propor- 
tions, we readily admit that these masses may become too great. 
Still, a particular exception, in which an excess is supposed to 
exist, can be only reconciled with the truth of the general rule, by 
drawing somewhere a tangible line; or at least laying down some 
criterion at which it may be pronounced that the excess begins. 
If the line which Miss Martineau would draw is that beyond 
which the management and the capital of a single family cannot 
reach, the difficulty of fixing and applying this line in practice 
is evident from the fact, that we should join issue with her at 
once, on the very example (the example of England) to which 
she has appealed. Again, if she allows that the best collateral 
criterion, which the case admits, is one derived from the unfet- 
tered exercise of the feelings and experience of parents in each 
individual instance, (and, vague as it may seem, we think that 
it is the best,) Miss Martineau will find, on enquiry, that this is 
in truth the course which the law of England has pursued. But 
first, what is the actual state of Scotch and English cultivation ? 
Is there, in this respect, among ourselves, at present, any symp- 
tom of the existence of the mischief, which is properly described 
as being a serious disadvantage, whenever estates are so swoln 
and unmanageable as to produce it? The question is a question 
of fact. Other circumstances might affect a comparison between 
the agriculture of England and that of foreign countries. But 
let us compare the state of the large properties in England with 
that of the middling-sized ones. We need not travel out of Miss 
Martineau’s own county. Has the rest of the property of Mr 
Coke suffered from the splendour of Holkham? Are his farms 
behind hand those of the humbler squirearchy of the provinces ? 
Will it be found that the estates of the Duke of Bedford, or of the 
aristocracy in general, are less improved than those of our com- 
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mon country gentlemen,—whose patrimony, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, is as far inferior to that of her model, Sir H. 
Withers, as their farms are smaller than that of her favourite, 
Mr Malton? Few English proprietors own such an extent, and 
few English farmers occupy so largely, as the imaginary heroes 
of the stery, which is thus forced out of its line for the purpose 
of incidentally reproving them. Besides, the size of estates and 
the size of farms have no necessary connexion. The latter is 
determined by independent considerations. The agricultural 
condition of England and of Scotland proves that the objection 
of there being ‘ far too many estates in this kingdom, too large 
‘to be properly managed by the care of one man, or by the re- 
‘ produceable capital of one family,’ may be fully met by the in- 
terposition of good stewards and substantial tenants. We deny, 
therefore, that in point of fact the evil specified—namely, that 
estates are left comparatively unproductive, on account of their 
size—exists in England. 

But, suppose that the estates in England are larger in some in- 
stances than is desirable, in the next place we deny that ‘ the 
‘ meddling of the law’ can be made accountable for the grievance. 
A medium between (116) the extreme subdivisions by which 
the land is broken up into patches, as in Languedoc, and (num- 
ber 6, p. 47—54) a concentration of property, like that by which 
the entire soil of Roman Italy got into the hands of a few great 
proprietors, is undoubtedly to be preferred to either of these ex- 
tremes. A law, enforcing partition amongst all the children, or 
giving the entirety to the eldest, might be fairly charged witha 
creation of the respective mischiefs. As long, however, as the law 
does neither the one nor the other, but simply allows a parent, by 
the exercise of the testamentary power, to dispose of his property 
according to his ‘ feelings, guided by experience,’ (and such is 
the law of England,) what can the law do more towards secu 
ring the attainment of the medium which is desired? We agree 
with Miss Martineau in condemning the law of France, which 
makes what ought in every instance to be a question of fact, a 
pure question of law; and which, accordingly, leaves a parent 
little or no discretion in the disposal of his fortune. We agree 
that the law ought only to decide in the instance where a parent, 
dying intestate, shall have omitted to exercise his personal judg- 
ment. But in the event of an owner dying intestate, unless 
the property is to be left fora scramble, or to revert to the pub- 
lic, the law must determine the course of its transmission. It 
is on this contingency only, that the laws of England and of 
America interfere. We in this case pass the land to the eldest 
son; the Americans divide it equally among the children. This 
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is the law of primogeniture as known in England; and this is 
the outside amount of any possible mischief which can be created 
by the ‘ meddling of the law.’ Moreover, the effect of the degree 
of preference, which we thus show to primogeniture, is confined 
in England to landed estates in fee simple and for life. Parti- 
bility is the law in the much more numerous instances of terms 
for years. Surely this state of the case breaks even the force of 
that example, by which the law is said to make a vitious custom. 
However, be the evil on this account what it may, on whom is 
it fairly chargeable ? Let us suppose, that the people are led away 
by the necessary generalities of the law, and are not at the pains 
of making reasonable wills in their own particular cases,—what 
protection can be devised against a folly of this description ? The 
law must say how the land is to go, if the owner throws the 
determination on the law. It can only say entirety or partibility. 
As far as the effect of legislatorial example may be apprehended, 
the legislator, in selecting a general rule, must choose between 
the opposite mischiefs of each extreme. If, in consequence of the 
English rule, Jand should have got, on one hand, into too large 
masses in England; or if, in consequence of the American rule, 
some day or other, land should fall into too small masses in 
America, is it the law in either instance which is to be blamed ? 
Or is it not, in both cases, the people, whom their respective law 
leaves at perfect liberty, but who refuse to apply their under- 
standing to their particular positions, so as to guard them against 
evils, from one or other of which, in point of fact, they cannot 
be protected by any law? But any of her conveyancer friends will 
explain to Miss Martineau that, as the positive effect of the law is 
confined within narrow limits—since it applies only to intestate 
interests, technically called freehold—its supposed influence in 
creating a mischievous testamentary custom, must also be dis- 
turbed and weakened by the opposite law of partibility, which ex- 
tends over the much more important class of Jeasehold and per- 
sonal estate. The truth is, these questions are too complex for 
dogmatical affirmations. Nobody can tell, by merely looking at 
the general law, how far it will neceSsarily in any country de- 
termine the mode in which the testamentary power shall, in 
consequence, be exercised. Partibility was the common law of 
Athens and of Rome. Nevertheless, the aggrandizement of pro- 
perties in Athens is described as having originated in the prac- 
tice of testamentary disposition, introduced by Solon, The size 
of estates in Italy became a great nuisance; yet, in addition to 
the law of partibility, wills, by which a child was disinherited, 
might in many cases be set aside as inofficious. The French in 
their passion for equality, have probably hurt their agriculture. 
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They have taken, as the only sufficient security for their demo- 
cratic object, the extreme remedy of restraining the testament- 
ary power to a portion only. The people of England and of 
America, are not likely either of them to adopt so violent a pre- 
cedent. They will hesitate before they tie up their own hands, 
for a purpose, which, as far as it is reasonable, can be obtained 
by the much less objectionable means of perfect freedom. 

The intention of the fourth story is to show the consequences 
of taking away freedom from human labour. Labour is wasted, 
capital sunk, and the soil made barren. The curtain draws up 
at Demerara with a bright picture of the general scenery of the 
Tropics. Among the particular descriptions, we were very 
much struck with the night-scene, and the hurricane. Her negro 
hero, Cassius, is a fine fellow, though a little overdrawn; and 
Sterne might envy her the concluding comparison between the 
negro and the canary bird. The story consists chiefly of a series 
of discussions, which find a natural canvass spread for them in 
the feelings of a brother and sister, who, having been educated 
in England, return to Demerara. Sufficient breadth of subject 
is procured by introducing us to two adjoining plantations, in 
which both the ordinary systems are exemplified. One is carried 
on upon the over-work post-horse calculation. The consequences 
on the physical and moral character of the community are dis- 
played in Mitchelson’s alarm at being kept out all night from his 
family ; in Homer, the overseer’s disappearance during the hur- 
ricane torrent; in the sullen desire of Cassius to depreciate his 
value, in his justification of falsehood to his master, and in his 
notion of the Christianity of revenge. The other plantation 
represents an invincible laziness in all, a total indifference at 
the return of their young master, the natural objections of slaves 
to marriage, the embarrassments of the planter, and at last his 
ruin. The slaves, sold and separated, abscond ; and the runa- 
ways are forthwith hunted down by dogs. Is it true that a blood- 
hound is at present the sheriff’s officer in Demerara ? 

It isa necessary part of Miss Martineau’s plan, that her people 
should often talk above their station; but it is an unnecessary 
deviation from probability, to attribute to them views and mo- 
tives, contrary to what by possibility they can be wise enough 
to feel. Notwithstanding what is said, (p. 75 and 79 in the 
eleventh story,) we are confident, that never since England was 
England, did any of his neighbours quarrel with a farmer for 
farming bad land, and therefore lowering their profit. So we sus- 
pect that there is not a slave in the West Indies, who has suffi« 
cient foresight to understand, or self-denial to rejoice in, the 
ultimate chances of negro emancipation, which may lie concealed 
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under the Jow price of sugar, the exhaustion of the soil, the im- 
poverishment of their master, or the devastation of the crops by 
hurricanes. The nature of the immediate hardships which they 
must endure from such events, must be far more palpable to 
them than any remote and argumentative contingency of ulti- 
mate freedom to arise out of preliminary ruin. We perceive that 
the Anti-slavery Society has turned out at last against it; but, 
as far as we are yet informed, we have no fault to find with the 
praise which Miss Martineau bestows on the American Coloniza- 
tion Society of Liberia. Ifshe is mistaken, she has Clarkson, 
and Wilberforce for companions. It may be perfectly true, that 
some of its American supporters have imperfect views of the guilt 
of slavery, and may entertain atrocious prejudices against their 
negro fellow-creatures. There may be schemes also of compul- 
sory deportation, and other violent expedients for clearing the 
Southern States, by means of a settlement on the coast of Africa. 
It by no means follows, that the plan may not, on the whole, be a 
useful one even there; still less that in the handsof those who would 
honestly and judiciously employ it, it may not elsewhere prove a 
blessing, both to colonies which have been brutalized by slavery, 
as well as to Africa itself. Rapid generalizations are dangerous. 
There is many a true principle on which a false corollary has 
been too violently engrafted. Thus, for instance, it is a false 
corollary which, (p. 99,) declares that ‘ Slavery can only exist 
‘ where men are scarce in proportion to land.’ We unfortu- 
nately cannot but recollect, that the evidence of all ancient, and 
of the greater part of modern history, is to the contrary. 

Miss Martineau can never have considered the metaphysics of 
property, or she would not at this time of day have gone back 
to contract for its title. Slave labour, in the extent that it is 
here discussed, presumes Slave property. What use is there in 
showing that the notion of convention can more readily be ap- 
plied to property in things, than to property in persons ? The sup- 
position, we admit, is not so absurd when it is applied to things 
as when it is applied to persons. The objection is, that in both 
cases it is equally untrue. The moral right on which, as an ab- 
stract question, the institution of private property is founded, is on 
the proof that it is indispensable for the public good. Whoever, 
after due enquiry, honestly believes that a scramble would be for 
the benefit of society, is bound by no moral principle, or implied 
agreement, to abstain from getting up ascramble. There are 
different forms of the institution of property. In any particular 
country, the question of preference between them resolves itself 
into the question,—which particular form in the given instance 
will most contribute to the jpublic advantage ? Wh cever think 
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the form which obtains in his own country is capable of im- 
provement, so far from being morally bound to silence and sub- 
mission, is morally bound to a directly contrary course. The 
law, whilst it continues to be the law, expresses the recognised 
will of society, and ought as such to be obeyed by him. But it 
is his equal duty to calculate and prepare the best method of 
bringing about a change in it, with the least practicable incon- 
venience. It must always be most desirable to relieve a member 
of society from these clashing claims upon his allegiance; and 
to make the legal form of every institution coincident with what 
appears to be theantecedent moral right. The distinction between 
the moral right existing in the two sorts of assumed property, 
when they are so examined, is plain enough. Nobody doubts, not 
merely of the advantage, but of the necessity of the institution 
of property, both in land and goods. The difference of opinion 
respecting the form which it shall take in this or that stage of 
society, also revolves within a narrow circle. The effect of the 
institution of this description of property, is self-evident. It 
becomes still more so on observing the consequences which fol- 
low, if a shadow of suspicion is thrown over it, though but for 
a day, even in the oldest and most flourishing community. A 
comparison between the conditions of different countries, accord- 
ing as property is more or less secure in them, is yet more con- 
clusive. On the other hand, what are the effects of the other 
kind of property,—of a property in man? So far from its being 
necessary, or even advantageous, the effects of it, as they are 
displayed in Miss Martineau’s own striking picture, prove the 
misery and the ruin of which it is the immediate cause. A 
comparison between the consequences of slavery and of freedom, 
in adjoining countries, strengthens the principle and the distine- 
tion. Under whatever formal sanction a property in man may 
be legally instituted, it can never stand on that original and 
continuous moral right, which sanctifies a property in things. 
The question of its abolition, root and branch, can only be a 
question of time and means. In ascertaining the proper time, 
and proper means, the above story may satisfy us that the in- 
terests of the master neither want, nor indeed admit any other 
criterion than the interests of the slave. The nest ought not to 
have been taken. But as the offence has been committed, it is 
our duty not to turn loose the birds, till they can fly and cater 
for themselves. The concurrence of reason and of experience 
may be safely trusted on this occasion, as a guarantee of the 
rectitude of the feeling which Providence has raised up over 
Europe against slavery in recent times. This feeling is the boast 
of modern, as contrasted with ancient civilisation. It is one of 
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the marvels in the history of our species, that its growth should 
have been eo late and slow. 

The next three Stories, ‘ Ella of Garveloch,’ ‘ Weal and Woe 
in Garveloch,’ and the ‘ Manchester Strike,’ are so beautiful in 
their poetry and their painting, and so important in their moral, 
that, were we to begin to praise them, we should not know 
where to stop. The scene of the two first is laid in one of the 
small islets in the Western Highlands. The improvements 
arising there from the establishment of a fishery, afford an op- 
portunity of tracing the origin and progress of Rent; and also of 
marking the steps by which there springs up an excess of popu- 
lation beyond the means of subsistence. It is the object of the 
view from Manchester, to impress on the artisan no less valuable 
a truth; viz. that wages depend on the proportion between capital 
and labour ; and that wages cannot be kept up, whilst the num- 
ber of labourers seeking to be employed is out of proportion to 
the capital appropriated for their employment. Our author is just 
as much at home with Allen and Clack in the streets and com- 
mittee rooms of a manufacturing population, as with the noble 
Ella, and Archie the idiot brother, her own splendid creations, on 
the solitude of the sea-shore. Upon the first of these Stories we 
will make one observation only. She might have made her pic- 
ture of Rent perhaps more true, and certainly equally instructive, 
without putting so constantly forward the disputed doctrine, by 
which the occupation of soils of different qualities is declared to 
be not only the measure, but to be also universally the cause of 
rent. In * Weal and Woe,’ the colours necessarily darken into 
a deeper shade; but the pain of the physical suffering and of 
scenes almost worthy of the poet of Ugolino, is relieved by the 
brightening touches of moral affection, and sublime endurance. 

It is no slight honour to Miss Martineau, when so many didac- 
tic writers have misunderstood, and caricatured the warning 
intended to be taught by the great Master of Population, that she 
should have faithfully incorporated the substance and spirit of 
this ungracious doctrine inte a delightful tale. The nature of 
the evil is admirably developed; as also the alternative between 
which the body of the people has to choose—that of forbearance 
under the preventive, or that of misery under the penal check. 
It is unfortunate for the use of the story, that equal skill should 
not be displayed in pointing out the course which, under these 
circumstances, an individual is called upon to pursue. Ella is 
represented (p. 74, 98) to have foreseen the coming change, and 
to have had the means of providing against its pressure; there- 
fore she surely should have taken the same care as her friend, the 
widow Cuthbert, to have been beforehand with the season. Again, 
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on the all important point of matrimony, what is the individual 
lesson taught on her authority ? How shall any one properly turn 
her examples to practical account, when he brings the awful 
question—to marry or not to marry ? before a new tribunal—into 
the Court of Conscience, as well as the Court of Love. Her fa- 
vourite Ronald, Uncle Ronald, the best off of any man in the 
country, has been for years faithfully and tenderly attached to 
the widow of his friend. He is not simply independent in cir- 
cumstances as well as prudent in character; he is absolutely 
prosperous. The widow also, though it is difficult to say how, 
has so contrived it, that, during the scarcity, she and her children 
are the only persons in the island who appear at no time to 
have been in danger of being starved. Nevertheless, Ronald 
gets frightened by the scenes which the famine had presented, 
and sends his sister Ella to his matron love, to put an end to his 
suit for ever. No common friend had ever a more embarrass- 
ing task imposed on her, than that of breaking to a woman 
so new and curious a resolution, The communication of this 
self-denying ordinance proceeds on a full discussion,—full both 
in argument and in illustration, of the whole doctrine of popu- 
lation. Yet so wonderful is the talent with which the conversa- 
tion is conducted, and our interest is so powerfully excited, that 
in a case where, above all others, people are most alive to what 
seems strange or ludicrous, no thought of the improbability can 
have time to occur to the coldest reader. A great deal of this 
dialogue would make an excellent substitute for the actual English 
marriage service. Still, (we ask on the part of single gentlemen, ) 
if Rouald is not to marry, who is? Are the burden and drudgery 
of population to be thrown on the thoughtless only? Are the 
charms of domestic life to be given by preference to those who 
will feel them least? Has society an interest in assigning over 
the monopoly of the bringing up of families to that portion of the 
community who will assuredly bring them up ill? There is also 
an incidental flower of speech, which we wish to pull out of this 
garland. At p. 100, Katie and Ella are made to talk the hyper- 
boles of Tertullian; and something like the crime of murder is 
discovered in the artificial lives of the rich, because forsooth, in 
consequence of their luxury, they have very seldom large fami- 
lies ! The follies of fashionable life will be more powerfully dis- 
countenanced by touches of truth and nature than by a hundred 
declamations and caricatures. We fear, too, that (at p. 39) the 
fact is overstated, when it is declared that the interests of indi- 
viduals can never be in opposition to each other. This is true 
of classes only. The difference there alluded to, according as 
the injury inflicted on another arises from fair competition, or 
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from malicious jealousy, can hardly want an explanation. The 
one brings advantages along with it which overbalance all disad- 
vantages, private as well as public. The other only retards and 
destroys. 

It can scarce have cost Miss Martineau a stronger effort when 
she left the humane and philosophical William Allen, the reluc- 
tant chairman of the ‘turn-out,’ to end his days, as its martyr, at 
a watercart, than it costs us to pass over all the detail of a 
narrative, over which his character throws so pure and indescri- 
bable a charm. He is a male Jeannie Deans—with less courage, 
and therefore making it more difficult to secure the interest of 
romance on the side of such plain and simple virtue. Our limits, 
unfortunately, throughout have too much confined us to the dis- 
agreeable work of pointing out objections, many of which a dozen 
words inserted or left out would be sufficient to remove. But Miss 
Martineau indulges in unconditional propositions, far more than 
can be advisable in the present, and perhaps in any possible state 
of political economy. Capital and labour may be regarded as the 
only elements, whose increase, decrease, and adjustment to each 
other are within the united power of master and workman. 
These elements it is their plain and mutual interest to place in 
the relation, not of antagonists but of allies. Nevertheless, the 
see-saw between the proportion of capital to labour does not, 
as her reader might suppose, comprise the whole case of wages. 
It is true that, of the other influential considerations, all are 
comparatively, and some perhaps, entirely independent of the 
will and the control of the two parties, who hold in their hands 
these two, the most important strings. Yet something, besides 
all the capital being already employed, and the fact that a sur- 
plus of labour still remains on hand, may induce distress. There 
may be, at the same time, in a country, labour seeking employ- 
ment, and capital seeking employment. The one case will be 
proved by the state of the labour market, and the other case by 
that of the money market. At the same time, there may be 
no means of bringing them together for want of an effectual 
demand—that is, of a demand which will replace the capital 
with a profit. Of course, the mere demand of the labourer (or 
his want of maintenance and his willingness to give his labour 
in return for the portion of capital which would maintain him) 
will not be sufficient inducement to the capitalist to part with 
it, unless the labour in question will give back the capital with 
a profit. This often may not be, and, under the circumstances 
supposed, will not be the case. In England, at present, there 
is no want of capital ; and, as assuredly, no want of labour. The 
turn, however, which our distress has taken is want of employ- 
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ment. This source of suffering exists to a frightful extent at 
present, especially in the class brought up to, and dependent on 
agriculture. We remember what we have said above in behalf 
of machinery and of cheap corn; nevertheless, any sudden 
change in legislation, the immediate effect of which must be to 
deepen the source of suffering which we have just mentioned, 
by throwing additional numbers out of agricultural employment, 
demands the most serious and cautious consideration. It is folly 
to imagine that a transfer of a great body of the population from 
the agricultural to the manufacturing side of our national ac- 
count, can take place as easily as if human beings were rows of 
figures. Independent of the personal inaptitude of the agricul- 
tural labourer, many suppositions might be suggested, under 
which there would arise no new effectual demand for his labour 
in his new capacity. When the great object in search of which, 
under existing circumstances, our men of business and philoso- 
phers ought to be looking round them anxiously in all directions, 
is the means of creating a new demand; and whilst quite as 
much of passion as of reason is turned out against the Corn Laws, 
the least that we can do is to use our utmost heed in the mea- 
sures of relaxation which the legislature may be called upon to 
adopt, that we do not tamper with and injure the old actual de- 
mand, without securing a greater corresponding benefit in return. 
With all who can see more sides of a case than one, and who 
take the future into their calculations, the recent change in the 
proportion which our agriculturist and manufacturing population 
bear to each other, is no subject of unmixed congratulation. It 
may be doubted whether the supposed restraint upon this ten- 
dency, arising out of the Corn Laws—in spite of which, never-- 
theless (and within these few years) the proportion of labourers 
in husbandry to artisans has been absolutely reversed—is more 
than prudent legislation might have interposed with the single 
view of moderating the transition. 

When Miss Martineau has leisure to think over and revise 
her stories, it is to be hoped that she will shrink from exer- 
cising her dispensing power quite so profusely as at present. 
The obligations into which we enter as members of society, are 
incompatible with the Bull she issues in her eleventh num- 
ber, (p. 102,) releasing the conscience of mankind from all 
obedience to a law, which the bulk of the people, although they 
have not repealed it, are yet imagined to disapprove. Nobody 
can be trusted with such a discretion. The public opinion, and 
public will, have their own proper organs. It is a far more 
legitimate method in the case of an absurd law, or what we think 
80, to bring its absurdity to the test, and consequently to shame, 
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by insisting on its being enforced. A common informer is a 
much better citizen, than a pupil in this relaxed and arbi- 
trary school. For instance, in the days of our Vansittart cur- 
rency, precisely in the same degree that we think Lord King to 
have been right, we hold the sellers and melters down of guineas 
to have been wrong. On further consideration, Miss Martineau 
will see reason to doubt whether the failure of a law to effect its 
object, (No.7, p. 46,) is conclusive proof of its injustice ; and also, 
whether, (p. 52,) without the fault of an individual, or of his own 
class, or indeed of any one whatever, circumstances may not 
put a man’s ‘ comfortable subsistence’ beyond the power of hu- 
man foresight and control. In that case, we trust that she will 
decline to argue the right of any one to an impossibility. By a 
little care, her distinctions on wages, (pp. 57—58,) according as 
they are proportional, real, or nominal wages, which she means 
to treat of, will be made a good deal clearer to her reader, and 
perhaps even to herself. Miss Martineau appears to think, (p. 
74,) that opinions can have no moral qualities. The same might 
be said with equal truth concerning actions. Will the interests 
of mankind allow of such neutrality? We are latitudinarians 
rather ourselves on freedom, both of action and of opinion. The 
difference between them, as it seems to us, is not difficult to ex- 
press, whether they are considered legally or morally. There are 
some actions which society must restrain by law. On the other 
hand, it may be doubted whether, on the whole, society does not 
lose more than it gains whenever it undertakes by law to restrain 
opinions. It is not necessary for the purpose of the present 
distinction to do more than express a doubt on this very delicate 
chapter of legislation. The right of private judgment is a to- 
tally different affair. We cannot bring ourselves to entertain 
the least manner of doubt, not only of the title, but of the neces- 
sity that members of society should exercise this right upon the 
moral and intellectual qualities which may belong to opinions, as 
well as those which may belong to actions. It is true, that the 
tendency of opinions must first be verified as calmly and com- 
prehensively as is in our power. That duty done, we know of 
many opinions, just in the same way as we know of many actions, 
where the holding of one, just as much as the commission of 
the other, leaves the party in question no alternative but the 
eharacter of either knave or fool. 

* Cousin Marshall’ is the heroine, as well as the title of the 
eighth Story. She is the Ella of an English parish ; lower in 
genius, but not in virtue, than the romantic daughter of the 
Highlands. The story is a most successful criticism on those 
forms of charity, whether public or private, which cause more 
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indigence than they remove. This effect arises in two ways ;— 
capital is lessened positively, by reducing the means of those 
who give the relief, and negatively, by relaxing the efforts of those 
who receive it. Moreover, the modes in question are shown to 
be additionally pernicious from their effect in increasing popula- 
tion. The real rights of the poor, in opposition to the claims 
of paupers, are maintained with great power and feeling. Here, 
again, however, as in the case of Uncle Ronald, she injures the 
truth and practical efficiency of her moral by the extreme ex- 
ample under which she chooses to personify her doctrines. But 
is her doctrine, or at least her illustration of it, quite correct ? 
The true doctrinal principle, most logically pursued, does not 
insist on our excluding from public charity Dispensaries for the 
sick, supported by subscription, or wither the discriminating 
hand of private benevolence when stretched out for any distress 
which is not as entirely pure accident, as the fact of being born 
blind, or subsequent loss of sight. It is a great fault to over- 
state a case, and to go on tightening an argument until its cord 
inevitably snaps. Nature has not subjected either the feelings 
of the rich, or the necessities of the poor, to so severe a trial. Of 
all the things which our present critical condition can ill afford, 
there is none it could less stand than a violent disruption of one 
of the few modes of communication which is still open between 
the sympathies of the two classes. The récommendation is pecu- 
liarly out of place, in the face of, and contemporary with a com- 
pulsory system of poor’s laws, which, whilst it exists, must defeat 
the object in a day. Thus society would lose all the moral be- 
nefit of the kind feeling and self-respect which private and public 
charity tend to keep alive, without getting a single economical 
advantage to compensate for the loss. ‘The objects of the pro- 
scription must, at present, according to Miss Martineau’s own 
reasoning, find their way at once to the poor’s book. But were 
her principle less defective, we fear that we might be at a loss 
how to apply it in the apparent contradiction of her examples. 
What ought a Mr Burke and a Mr Effingham to attempt, in 
order to put their charities on a level with those of Cousin Mar- 
shall? She brings up the orphan—receives the misguided Jane 
back again into her house—gives the hardened pauper, Mrs Bell, 
a meal—and only refuses to send away to Mrs Bell’s children 
the scraps which she is wanting for her own. If this sort of cha- 
rity is wise and praiseworthy in her station, what form ought a 
well-directed kindness to take in the wealthier hands of the good 
apothecary, and the humane gentleman-farmer? The charity 
of the Marshalls, expressed in gifts, must necessarily begin and 
end at home. The home and neighbourhood of the good Sama~- 
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ritan of a higher rank of life take in a wider circle. When the 
relief is of a nature not to create the demand for it, but merely 
to supply what must otherwise go unsupplied, against what prin- 
ciple does it sin? If the Dispensary doctor sees his sick are 
really sick, the considerations that the illness may have arisen 
from imprudence, or from vice, or that his list of patients appear 
enlarging, do not raise the specific objection with which his 
scruples may have reason to be alarmed. He must think highly 
of the charms of physic, if he puts down the new cases to the 
facility of procuring it. Private donations of coals and blankets 
are, we allow, another affair. Still, if they are distributed among 
well-chosen families, whose industry is not thus relaxed but 
encouraged—who receive them as a reward, and whose comforts 
thereby are only extended,—we are yet within the operation of 
just principles, in the management and application of which a 
balance of advantages may be expected to incline. Too much 
should not be expected of human nature. We must not try vio- 
lent transitions, nor assume a constant reasonableness and per- 
fectibility from our humbler brethren, under actual, or indeed 
under any circumstances. The highest authority has said, (and 
the experience of mankind, in every form of government and 
stage of civilisation, confirms the fact,) ‘ the poor ye have always 
‘ with you.’ Periods and circumstances are perpetually occurring, 
which to the poor have all the effect and character of casualties. 
Notwithstanding every possible superintendence on the part of 
wise preparatory institutions, and every possible acceptance of 
their lessons on the part of the labouring classes, such causes 
must throw adrift ‘ able-bodied indigents,’ whom society, in that 
event, cannot be taunted with as ‘ its disgrace.’ This is the circle 
(within whatever limits human virtue and wisdom may circum- 
scribe it) among whose inmates must be always found the proper 
subjects for medical help, or occasional supplemental comforts. 
No stouter champion for the real independence of the poor exists 
than Dr Chalmers, and nobody has learned in a nobler school— 
that of a life passed in labours for their improvement—what is 
the sort of independence in which we ought to strive to place 
them, and what is in fact the possible independence which they 
can be expected to secure. The following passage is the moral 
limit and discriminating appeal with which he concludes his ani- 
mated reprobation of the cowardice that flies for refuge, among 
the miserable expedients of bewildered policy, to a blindfold 
escape * at the door of compulsory poor’s laws. Miss Martineau 


* The introduction of poor’s laws into Ireland is an important ques- 
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might perceive by this example, that it is a necessary part of 
just reasoning to know where to stop. ‘ There is all the differ- 
* ence that can be imagined, in point both of principle and effect, 
‘ between an institution for the relief of want, and an institation 
‘ for the relief of disease. The one multiplies its objects. Not 
‘so the other. The one enlists the human will on its side. ‘The 
‘ other will ever remain the object of painful reluctancesand re- 
* volt to all the feelings of our sentient nature. Open a door of 
‘ admission for the indigent, and we shall behold a crowd of ap- 
‘ plicants, increasing every year, because lured thitherward by 
‘ the inviting path of indolence or dissipation. Open a door for 
‘ the admission of the diseased, and we shall only have a definite 
‘ number of applicants. Men will become voluntarily poor, but 
‘ they will not become voluntarily blind, or deaf, or maimed, or 
‘lunatic. It is thus, that while an asylum for want creates more 
‘ objects than it can satisfy; an asylum for disease creates none 
‘ but what may meet all and satisfy all. Public charity has been 
‘ profuse where it ought not; and it has also been niggardly where 
‘it ought not. It is a disgrace to our philanthropic age, if In- 
‘ firmaries, or Dispensaries, or Asylums, whether for the cure of 
‘ mental and bodily disease, or for the keeping of that which is 
‘ incurable, are left to languish from want of support, or com- 
‘ pelled to stop short, ere the necessity for which they were in- 
‘ stituted has been fully and finally overtaken.’—Political Eco- 
nomy, p. 418. 

One word only on the story called ‘ Homes Abroad.’ It has 
two objects. In the first place, it seeks to show how far the 
utmost relief desirable, from what is called home colonization 
falls short of the certain benefit, both to those that go, and to 
those that stay, which emigration, when it is voluntary and well 
regulated, is certain of at once conferring. Its second, and 
scarcely subordinate aim, is an attack upon our present system 
of penal colonization. This attack is made under two points of 
view. Our system of transportation is charged with being inju- 
rious to the interests of honest settlers abroad, by being carried 
into effect in combination with voluntary emigration. It is also 
said to paralyse the efficient administration of criminal justice 
at home, since the characteristic circumstances belonging to penal 
colonies are represented to be so attractive, as to possess the 


tion, in the discussion of which, passion is a bad substitute for feeling, 
and a worse for reason. Nobody, it is said, resists their introduction, 
but selfish landlords. Are we to understand that Mr Malthus and Dr 
Chalmers, besides being ignorant and cruel, are also Irish landlords in 
disguise ? 

VOL. LVII. NO. CXV. Cc 
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qualities rather of encouragement than of discouragement to 
crime. 

In respect of home colonization, its deficiencies might have 
been put much higher, than that in process of time it will be 
inadequate to its purpose. It is true, that the delusion even of 
temporary relief under it may be kept out of sight a while, by 
the complicated mechanism in which the affairs of a great coun- 
try necessarily move; but it is not the less a delusion even from 
the first. The denunciation against Penal Colonies is Archbishop 
Whatley’s Essay, thrown into a dramatic form. We suspect 
that there is considerable exaggeration both in the fact and in 
the argument of that excellent prelate. Transportation, we ap- 
prehend, is looked on by the criminals of this country (subject, 
of course, to a few exceptions, which get into the newspapers, 
and make naturally a great impression) with great alarm. In 
point of fact, we believe, that as a punishment, it is far from 
being the joke it is represented to be by both our reverend and 
fair polemic. But, supposing that criminals are more fright- 
ened than hurt by the penalty in its present shape, the policy 
of writings which seek to remove this misconception, seems very 
questionable; unless we are prepared with an available substi- 
tute in its room. Legislators have no easy problem to solve, in 
an age when the privations of the poor, as long as they continue 
virtuous and at large, imply a degree of labour and of endu- 
rance, to the full as severe as the humanity of the times will 
allow to be inflicted, under the name of secondary punishments, 
in our jails. The other objection, that the neighbourhood of 
criminals is a hardship on, and a contagion to, the voluntary 
settlers, evidently takes us into one of those mixed cases of 
advantages and disadvantages, where a balance is to be struck. 
But the debtor side of the account is not all gloomy. Wherever 
poverty was the source of the offences of a convict, by the re- 
moval of that poverty, a new and improved character may be ex- 
pected to spring up. In other asylums for malefactors, besides 
ancient Rome, the first generation or two have reformed into 
sufficient virtue to lay the foundation of great and civilized 
communities. If the Adam and Eve of New England can be 
said to have come out of Newgate, may there not be some hopes, 
even on the present system, for the future fortunes of New Hol- 
land? But more of this another time. 

We have neither space nor (to say the truth) have we much 
desire, to dwell on the three remaining numbers. There is a 
great deal of spirited dialogue and vigorous description in all of 
them; but a striking falling off in the ability with which the 
characters are conceived and placed. The heroine of ‘ For each 
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‘ and for all,’ is an actress, who scruples marrying a lord whom 
she really loves, because it will take her away from the public 
service. On a visit to a money-leader, she calls for the twelfth 
of Anne, and preaches on its text no very moral sermon against 
the usury laws, If any one thing is more likely than another 
to retard the growth of a higher feeling in favour of the dignity 
of the arts, it would be the exhibition of such a pedantic and 
ridiculous Corinne,* Sophia, the prominent figure in the ‘Charm- 


* Windham and Madame de Staél occasionally abused their inge- 
nuity j~never more so, than when one attempted to prove that cruel 
sports did not imply a cruel people; and the other, that the immo- 
rality of a national theatre could furnish a presumption in favour of 
the morality of a nation under any circumstances. In the present 
condition of our dramatic taste, and as long as our theatrical tendencies 
stand in need of the control of a licensing Magistrate and the Lord 
Chamberlain, an advocate for extending the jurisdiction of the arts, is 
more enthusiastic than discreet who takes her first example from the 
stage. But in her general conception of the power of the arts, and 
their more extensive application to the most important purposes, Miss 
Martineau will find many, at least speculative, allies. Perhaps she is 
not aware of the extent to which Sir Alexander Johnston, late Chief 
Justice of Ceylon, has been lately advising Parliament to travel legisla- 
tively in this direction ; and in a country where we should least have ex. 
pected it,—the East Indies. According to Sir Alexander, the Hindoo 
rulers, from time immemorial, employed dramatic compositions, and pic- 
torial and sculptorial representations, as their government press; by 
means of which they circulated knowledge, whether moral, historical, or 
political, to their subjects. In adoption of this ancient custom, he has 
already sent a bust by Mrs Damer to Tanjore ; has ordered from Ste- 
phanoff a painting of trial by jury, and of the abolition of slavery, for 
Ceylon; and has procureda dramafrom Joanna Baillie, expressly written 
for the people of India. This is certainly as much as an individual can 
be expected to accomplish. He proposes, therefore, at present, that the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Literature shall report on the evidence of this 
ancient method of instruction, which is to be found in the Mackenzie 
Collection, and in other sources; and that Government shall then im- 
mediately set our most eminent writers and artists to work on such 
Indian subjects, as may be most adapted to the regeneration of India. 
‘The writers,’ whom we have hitherto sent out, are, it must be 
granted, of a different description. This is a more magnificent view 
of the arts than Greece ever took; and contemplates a more liberal 
order for our artists than, we imagine, was made by even Pericles 
himself. The scale at least is vast enough to be Oriental; but we fear 
the amiable Chief Justice is riding his elephant too fast. It is true 
that the imagination and the feelings are the main, though uncertain, 
leading-strings, not only of children of the nursery, but of children 
of riper years. There can be no doubt, therefore, that it is most de- 
sirable to secure them, and their chief intellectual handmaids (Poetry 
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‘ed Sea,’ is made as disagreeable by an ulcerated mind, as the 
Philoctetes of Sophocles by his ulcerated foot. The characters 
of * French Wines and Politics,’ have, as Pope says of most 
women, ‘ no character at all.” The Political Economy of these 
three stories is not held in solution through the general body 
of the narrative, but is compressed into insulated chapters, 
where it lies at the bottom in alump. What is to be found 
there, after all, is not thrown off or evolved by the mechanism 
of the fable in the shape of experimental facts. It comes out 
rather in the form of a label, such as issues from the mouth of 
an angel in pieces of ancient tapestry, with tidings, the interpre- 
tation of which the picture itself has abandoned in despair. The 
expedient thus resorted to is, in these instances, not so much 
to be regretted, since a considerable part of the principles 
enounced in their respective summaties is sufficiently disputable 
and obscure. Besides, among the few facts which are brought 
to bear directly upon them, and which accordingly ought to serve 
as the proper tests of their truth, we perceive one or two, which 
certainly are facts such as never can have occurred. Notwith- 
standing pages 23 and 34 of ‘ French Wines and Politics,’ the 
price which we should have to pay for the making of a new 
organ, when bread is dear, will be neither more nor less than 
identical with the price at which we could sell a similar organ, 
which was as good as new, but which happens to have been 


and the Arts), in the interest of usefulness and of virtue. The question 
is how to do it best. Any scheme of keeping the Muses in pay, and 
retaining them, as it were, officially for the purpose, is only likely, as 
we have already said, to end in disappointment. The voice of the 
prompter would be overheard ;—if, indeed, it did not drive away all 
Yelphine inspiration, and take itself possession of the shrine. We are 
not prepared for a public and systematic substitution of literati and 
artists in the India House in the room of the Directors; nor do we 
expect that they could even do the work of the missionaries, (whose 
principal real employment at present in India is education,) better 
than the missionaries themselves. At the same time, we have no 
doubt, but that more might be everywhere made of the arts than has 
yet been made of them. Mr Bentham is not supposed to have over- 
rated their direct or indirect advantages. Yet he has recommended 
that courts of justice should be fitted up, (for the purpose of making a 
solemn impression on the minds of witnesses, ) with a picture of Ananias 
and Sapphira. From the scandalous, though perhapsnot authentic, 
passages in Menu, which in certain cases enjoin perjury as a religious 
duty, it is to be feared that Hindoo mythology will not furnish the 
artist with a corresponding subject against a vice which paralyses jus- 
tice in the East. 
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made when bread was cheap. The principle that half a meal 
is better than no bread, may lower wages in a famine. Again, 
notwithstanding the anomalous case of cowries, and the suppo- 
sition in the ‘ Charmed Sea,’ mammoth bones do not contain 
the necessary elements, which, in the progress of society, deter- 
mine the selection of particular commodities for the medium of 
exchange. The observations on the effect of the law of primo- 
geniture upon English agriculture, contain, as we have already 
mentioned, an equal mistatement, both of the Jaw and of the 
fact. We have also taken the liberty of expressing our doubts 
on the truth of the allegation, and consequently on the truth of 
the Beggar-opera-sort of scenes which set down the length of our 
Newgate Calendar to the agreeableness of Botany Bay. Miss 
Martineau’s scheme would suit only a school for fallacies; in 
case the assumption of a false hypothesis were to lead her to the 
invention of false phenomena for its explanation. Philosophical 
novelists must remember D’Alembert’s observation upon philo- 
sophical historians: —* On ne peut mieux, ce me semble, comparer 
‘ ces raissonnemens, qu’dceux par lesquels tant de Physiciens ont 
‘ expliqué les phénomenes de lanature. Si ces phénomenesétoient 
‘ tout autres qu’ils ne sont, on les expliqueroit tout aussi bien, 
‘et souvent mieux. Un de ces Savans, que rien n’embarrasse, 
‘ avoit fait de cette maniere une Chimie démontrée ; rien n’y man- 
* quoit, que la verité des faits ; on lui fit cette petite objection :— 
‘  Hé bien,” repondit-il, “* apprenez-moi done les faits, tels qu’ils 
* sont, afin que je les explique.”’’ If Miss Martineau can be mis- 
taken concerning the facts of Political Economy, we fear that she 
is much more likely to be in error about those facts in human 
nature and in society, which appear to be the groundwork of her 
political expectations. There may be facts with which we are 
unacquainted, which justify the supposition that some day or 
other society will not require capital punishments, or even im- 
prisonment, for its protection, (12th Number, p. 67-107.) But 
the time of incredulity, we think, will scarcely come when the 
fact that such a class, as that of prisoners, should ever have ex- 
isted, will be listened to as an instance of abuse of power abso- 
lutely incredible ; or when the judicial execution of a fellow- 
creature shall be only paralleled by children pulling down the 
spheres in mockery, and quenching the milky way. 

The minute sort of criticism into which we have entered is 
only justice to the talents of the writer. We have not given a 
single extract, partly from the difficulty of choosing one passage 
rather than another, partly because it is unnecessary. Her little 
volumes are already in the hands of thousands. It will be her 
own fault, in case we shall not be able honestly to pray that the 
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series may pass entire into the hands of thousands more. Their 
excellences are her own, and incommunicable; their defects 
are, in some degree, those of other people; and are, perhaps, in 
no case such but what time and care—time to acquire more 
extensive information, and care in reflecting upon it when ac- 

uired—may effectually remove. Genius is not by itself sufficient 
or her task. Her genius too appears to be of a kind peculiarly ex- 
posed to make for itself great reverses. She must correct, as well 
as complete her knowledge, and must bring to bear good sense 
and judgment on it, when it has been thus corrected. It is only 
in this manner that we can crown our unfeigned admiration of 
her talents, and an equally unfeigned respect for her virtuous 
intentions, with an unconditional confidence in the justness and 
value of her opinions. The errors against which she has come 
forth are more dangerous than a hundred Siseras. She has got 
hold, we really think, of what is vulgarly called the right nail 
by the head. She is in possession also of a fairy hammer, with 
which to drive it. A little human pains and caution alone seem 
wanting, in order to secure her (what we heartily wish her) 
that success in the cause of truth, which may make her ‘ famous 
* among women.’ 

In the meantime, it is most desirable that Miss Martineau, 
before their publication, should submit her writings to some dull 
friend, who, instead of her hundred talents, would bring a calm 
sober eye for the detection of unavoidable inadvertencies. Above 
all, let her recede from her monthly contract, and give herself, 
in a work where the inspiration of genius is not so indispen- 
sable as accurate observation and patient thought, time duly and 
seasonably to consult the oracle of her own mind. We perceive 
by the preface to a recent edition of her ‘ Devotional Exercises,’ 
that Miss Martineau thinks, young as she is, that she has already 
passed the age of those devotional feelings which best qualify 
the prophetess of youthful prayer. It is utterly impossible 
that she can be old enough to have so comprehended the height 
and depth of her present subjects, as to be able to strike off 
at a heat, such secular sermons as she nevertheless, with due 
care, may be really capable of delivering to her new class of 
grown-up pupils. The materials of the science which she 
has undertaken to illustrate, are too vast and complex to be 
safely collected and consistently amalgamated, without a severe 
scrutiny and trial of them in a great variety of lights, tempera- 
tures, and methods. Its doctrines require, above all things, a 
wide and cautious circle of enquiry,—a sober attention to propor- 
tions, together with a horror of extremes. Moreover, there is 
as yet a good deal of debateable ground open, which it is the 
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height of imprudence to gallop over, @ /a Cossaque, on trust, under 
the banner and cockade of any single school. Some of these 
stories have made a deep impression on us; but on this very 
account, we are bound to greater caution. Much of their sub- 
stance is crudely digested, some of the opinions are rather taken 
up than formed; and many of the occasional passages are very 
unadvisedly expressed. It is impossible for teachers to main- 
tain their authority as teachers, unless they show a due reve- 
rence for their office, by a scrupulous anxiety to maintain our 
confidence in the completeness and correctness of their know- 
ledge, and in the soundness of their understanding. A certain 
proportion of absurdity, though small in quantity, and unim- 
portant in quality, will, with many, discredit and leaven any 
amount of truth; and must destroy, with all, that feeling of se- 
curity, which is great part of a pupil’s pleasure, and which is 
in some degree his right. Mrs Marcet has less of imagination 
and of poetry about her. But we feel, while with her, that we 
are in the hands of a more judicious reasoner, and a surer guide, 


Art. IIl.—Memoir and Correspondence of the late Sir James 
Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S. President of the Linnean So- 
ciety. Edited by Lady Smith. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1832. 


T" is a pleasing task to turn from the memoirs of military 
chiefs, crafty statesmen, and despotic kings, to contemplate 
the serene page of ordinary life, adorned by knowledge, and 
dignified by virtue, Those who can relish only the dangers of 
a campaign, or the excitements of personal adventure,—who 
can breathe only in the poisoned atmosphere of political intrigue, 
and who can enjoy no scenery but that of the cataract and the 
flood,—will find nothing to interest them in the calm and even 
current of a useful and honoured life. But we trust that Eng- 
land still possesses many capable of appreciating high talent 
and genuine worth, and who will pursue with interest the career 
of an eminent and benevolent man, struggling with difficulties, 
—extending the bounds of knowledge by his writings and his 
discoveries,—enriching his country with new institutions, and 
rendering the name of England and Englishmen respected where- 
ever virtue and knowledge are the objects of pursuit and admi- 
ration. 
We can safely promise to this class of our readers, that they 
will find in the Memoirs of Sir James Edward Smith high grati- 
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fication. There is something in the pursuits of the botanist 
which gives him in ordinary society a great superiority over the 
other cultivators of physical science. ‘The literary and the scien- 
tific student, uncheered by the sight of nature, carry on their 
pursuits in the gloom of retirement; and while their minds are 
occupied with perplexing abstractions, their bodies are chained 
down, and often perish in a voluntary prison. The character 
of the philosopher is apt to partake of the austerity of his 
studies; and when he does mix with the social circle, he finds 
his mental stores an article of contraband which he dare not 
bring into the market. He works for another age, and his mind 
can hold communion only with spirits like his own, few and far 
removed, who may chance to cross his orbit in pursuing the 
circle of their own destiny. The botanist, on the contrary, en- 
joys by patent the simultaneous and healthful exercise of mind 
and body. Wherever nature smiles in her verdure,—even where 
she saddens on the heath, or frowns among the mountain rocks, 
—the botanical student finds ample scope for his researches. It 
is on the ocean or in the air alone that he is out of his element; 
but even there he can call in other pursuits to his aid, and his 
enjoyments are administered unto by the tenants of the air and 
of the deep. 

The domestic party, from which the lover of plants has gone 
forth, feel a lively interest in the pursuits of his day ; and minds 
of every cast who surround him in the evening circle, are ca- 
pable of appreciating the discovery of a plant that no eye had 
before seen, of a heath that had been found only in foreign 
climes, or of a moss which had performed a part in the pro- 
cesses of the useful arts. The female pencil is called forth to 
copy the new or the rare plant; the ambition of the youthful 
aspirant is inflamed; the piety of more aged listeners is warm- 
ed; and the vanity of all is flattered when the labours of the 
day are recorded by learned societies, and when the new acqui- 
sition is perpetuated in coloured drawings, and transmitted in 
duplicates to grace the herbaria of foreign nations. Such is 
the ordinary day of the botanical traveller, and such the interest 
of his pursuits in educated circles; but he possesses also an 
influence over minds which are dead to the beauties of nature 
and the claims of science,—for both man and beast can enjoy 
the triumph of his labours when they terminate in the discovery 
or in the introduction of a sweeter grass, a choicer fruit, or a 
more juicy sallad. 

It has been customary, principally among mathematicians 
and natural philosophers, to undervalue the study and the col- 
lection of minute objects of natural history ; but we have never 
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been able to understand the principle, if there is one, in which 
this feeling has its origin. He who studies old plants and dis- 
covers new ones, is perhaps on a level with the astronomer 
who only observes and discovers new stars; and the philoso- 
phical botanist, who invents new principles of classification, who 
studies the structure and organs of plants, who developes the 
laws of their geographical distribution, and who investigates 
their uses in relation to diet, medicine, and the arts, is engaged 
in pursuits if not as elevated, at least as important to society, as 
those who study the laws of the planetary bodies, and render 
astronomy subservient to the purposes of navigation and of 
commerce. 

Let it not be said that the last is necessarily a grander and a 
more ennobling pursuit. Its objects are doubtless on a greater 
scale ; and associated as they are with the future destinies of our 
species, we might expect them to be more influential in foster- 
ing that humility and piety without which knowledge is vain. 
But though the cause is not easily discovered, it is an undoubted 
truth, that the botanist is a more humble student of nature 
than the astronomer. He is instantly struck with the proofs of 
design which the objects of his contemplation unceasingly pre- 
sent to him, and this feeling is not counteracted by that pride 
of intellect which seems to involve the astronomer in the admi- 
ration of his own sagacity, more than in that of the divine skill. 
The botanist sees at once the final cause of the creations under 
his review ; the astronomer is perplexed with speculations. Spe- 
culation engenders doubt; and doubt is frequently the parent 
either of apathy or of impiety. 

In the survey which we shall now proceed to take of the life 
and labours of Sir James Edward Smith, the reader will per- 
haps discover some proof of the truth of the preceding views; 
and the young naturalist will, we trust, find some inducements 
to labour, and some important lessons for his guidance. 

Sir James Smith was born at Norwich, on the 2d December, 
1759. His father, whose profession is not distinctly stated, 
seems to have been a merchant; and his mother was the grand- 
daughter of Geoffroy Kinderley of Spalding, a celebrated Eng- 
lish squire, who was notorious for having had six wives, whom 
he is said to have selected from healthy counties, and to have 
sent to the fens of Lincolnshire for fresh air when he wished 
for another helpmate. His son, the Rev. John Kinderley, Mrs 
Smith’s father, was educated at St Andrews, and thus became 
intimately acquainted with a Scottish nobleman, Lord D . 
concerning whom he has recorded a story so singular and 
romantic, that our readers will thank us for laying it before 
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them. The story is given on the authority of Mrs Smith, and 
of a domestic, who had lived fifty-two years with her mother; 
both of whom were well acquainted with the fact, and partly 
witnesses of it. 


‘ This nobleman had met with a lady at Bath, both young and at- 
tractive, and who passed for the widow of an officer. His lordship 
becoming attached to this lady, he married her, and they soon after 
left England to reside on the continent. There, aftera few years, she 
was seized with an alarming illness, and earnestly desired her lord, 
in case of her death, that she might be conveyed to England, and in- 
terred in a particular church, which she named. Upon this event 
taking place, Lord D. accompanied the body in the same ship, and 
upon landing at Harwich, the chest in which the remains of his lady 
were enclosed excited the suspicions of the custom-house officers, who 
insisted upon ascertaining the contents. Being a good deal shocked 
with such a threat, Lord D. proposed that it should be removed to 
the church, and opened in the presence of the clergyman of the parish, 
who could vouch for its containing what he assured them was within. 
Accordingly, the proposal was yielded to, and the body conveyed to 
the appointed place, when, upon opening the chest, the attending mi- 
nister recognised, in the features of the deceased, his own wife / and 
communicated the unwelcome discovery to his lordship on the spot. 
It appeared, upon farther conversation, that Lady D. had been mar- 
ried against her inclination to this person, and, determining to separate 
entirely from him, had gone he knew not whither, and under an 
assumed name and character had become the wife of Lord D. The 
two husbands followed her remains to the grave the next day; and 
on the same evening Lord D., in great distress of mind, attended by 
one servant, came to his friend’s house in Norwich for consolation. 
It was winter, and about six o'clock, when he arrived. Mr Kinderley 
was called out to speak to a stranger, and returning to his wife, de- 
sired her to leave them together, pretending that a stranger from 
Scotland was arrived on particular business. Lord D. sat up with 
Mr Kinderley the whole night, to unbosom his affliction and extraor- 
dinary fate to his friend, and at daybreak, in order to avoid an inter- 
view with his host's family, for which his spirits were unequal, he 
departed.’ 


From his infancy, Sir James Smith was remarkable for the 
extreme delicacy of his bodily constitution, and the susceptibi- 
lity of his mental temperament. He was, therefore, placed 
under the more immediate care of his mother, and from her he 
acquired a taste for flowers, which other local circumstances 
contributed to strengthen. It was owing to the same cause 
that his education was strictly private. French, Italian, and a 
little portion of mathematics, were his principal acquisitions. 
He studied indeed the rudiments of the Latin language ; 
but his father, who was not friendly to a classical education, 
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excluded it too extensively, and had afterwards occasion to 
regret the error which he thus committed. 

It is some apology for this excellent and intelligent man, that 
he intended to train his son to merchandise, as an importer of 
raw silk. A passion, however, for natural science had taken a 
strong hold of his youthful mind; and though he felt all the 
affection and gratitude which were due to an indulgent parent, 
yet he was unwilling to forego those hopes of a scientific life, 
which were almost interwoven with his existence. In the 
social circles with which he mixed at Norwich, he met with 
new incentives to a botanical life. He found himself, as he ex- 
presses it, ‘in the centre of a school of botanists.’ A taste for 
flowers had been long ago imported into this city along with its 
worsted manufacture from Flanders; and though it was at first 
confined to the journeymen weavers and dyers, it Jed to the cul- 
tivation of systematic botany. In the time of our young aspirant, 
the circle of naturalists at Norwich included Mr Rose, Mr Bry- 
ant and Mr Pitchford, names familiar in the history of British 
botany. 

Under such impulses, he had ‘ devoured, over and over 
‘ again,’ the publications of Lee, Rose, Stillingfleet, and others ; 
and when he was furnished with systematic books, and intro- 
duced to Mr Rose, his happiness was complete. At the age 
of eighteen, when he was desirous of studying botany as a 
science, he could only procure the work of Berkenhout. ‘I 
‘ received it,’ says he, ‘on the 9th of January, 1778, and on 
‘the llth, began, with infinite delight, to examine the Ulex 
‘ Europeus (common furze), the only plant then in flower. I 
‘then first comprehended the nature of systematic arrange- 
‘ ment, and the Linnean principles; little aware that, at that 
‘ instant, the world was losing the great genius, who was to 
‘ be my future guide; for Linneus died on the night of January 
‘the llth, 1778.’ It is obvious, that Sir James considered this 
coincidence as a striking one; and, under the same feeling, 
Lady Smith remarks, that, ‘in an age of astrological faith, 
‘ such a coincidence would have excited superstitious feelings, 
‘and the Polar star of the great Northern Philosopher might 
‘have been supposed to shed its dying influence on his young 
‘ disciple.’ We confess ourselves unable to discover any thing 
very singular in this coincidence. Sir James Smith, as well as 
every other botanist of the day, must naturally have been occu- 
pied in some botanical employment on the day upon which their 
master died. The two facts whose coexistence is so specially 
marked, have no connexion whatever with each other; and 
the same disposition to discover coincidences would have been 
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gratified, had Linnzus died on the day when Sir James read 
his first botanical work, or when he pulled up the tough stalks 
of the wild succory on the chalky hillocks of Norwich. 

The Society of the Norwich botanists, and several excursions 
to Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Lancashire, had banished from 
the mind of our young naturalist all thoughts of trade. The 
late Dr Manning, and Mr Alderson, the present Recorder of 
Norwich, had successfully urged Mr Smith to give a new direc- 
tion to the studies of his son; and the plan of following the 
medical profession was adopted as the most likely to favour his 
botanical pursuits, and to secure for him a reasonable indepen- 
dence. The University of Edinburgh was in great estimation 
as a place of medical study; and Mr Smith set out for our 
northern metropolis, on the 14th October, 1781. He was ac- 
companied, part of the way, by his father and his brother. 
Their parting at Wansford was such as might have been ex- 
pected, when a parent first separates from a favourite son. Mr 
Smith returned, with a heavy heart, to resume his professional 
toils, while his son recognised in the horizon which he ap- 
proached the first radiance of his future fame. 

‘ I can never regret,’ says Mr Smith, ‘ the journey I took with 
you, as it has left some of the tenderest ideas my mind is possessed 
of; and although anxious and serious were the minutes, they were 
precious indeed. What would not I give for such another morning 
as we passed at Wansford! ‘Tis true the separation, and the rest of 
that day, was cutting, and as much as I could well bear; but every 
reflection on the prospect that attends you, is a balm to heal the 
wounds that absence gives the mind. It is obvious, that in pro- 
portion to the difficulties we encounter in the pursuit of laudable 
acquirements, whether of riches, honours, or knowledge, in adequate 
proportion is the pleasure of overcoming them, and the enjoyment of 
the rewards we have obtained.’ 

When Sir James Smith entered the University of Edinburgh, 
he had almost completed his 22d year. His knowledge of Na- 
tural History, as well as of Botany, was considerable; and 
having taken with him letters of introduction to some of the 
first families in Edinburgh, he found himself in the best society 
which our metropolis afforded ; and instead of being regarded as 
a student pursuing his education, he was admired as an accom- 
plished naturalist, capable, on some subjects, of enlightening 
even his instructors. His correspondence with his family at 
Norwich, daring the two years that he spent in Edinburgh, 
has been given at considerable length by Lady Smith; and 
though we are not accustomed to find the admonitory letters 
of a father forming part of the biography of a distinguished 
son, yet so high is the interest which they possess, that we are 
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apt to forget the young botanist and his pursuits, in our admi- 
ration of the genuine worth, the independent principles, the 
masculine intelligence, and even the varied learning? of the 
simple and unpretending merchant. 

The first acquaintance, and, of course, the guiding star of 
young Smith, was Dr John Hope, the learned Professor of 
Botany, who soon saw the merits of his pupil, ‘ and treated 
‘him with almost parental tenderness.’ Finding him deficient 
in the knowledge of Latin, Dr Hope urged him to make him- 
self master of that language; and recommended to him an 
eminent teacher, who undertook, at the small charge of eight 
guineas a-year, and, in the short period of six or eight months, 
to make him adequately acquainted with the Roman tongue. 
At Dr Hope’s, he had the good fortune to meet with Lord 
Monboddo, whom he describes as a plain, elderly man, wearing 
an ordinary grey coat, leather breeches, and coarse worsted 
stockings,—conversing with him, with great affability, about 
various matters,—lamenting the great decline of classical learn- 
ing,—and claiming credit for having adopted the Norfolk hus- 
bandry. Young Smith was equally fortunate in having, for 
one of his fellow-lodgers, Mr Engelhart, whose father was phy- 
sician to the King of Sweden, and who was afterwards the 
means of being essentially useful to his young friend. 


In reply to one of the letters, in which these particulars are 
detailed, Mr Smith writes thus to his son :— 


‘ Norwich, Dec. 1781. 

‘ My dear Son,—The manner in which you speak of your situation, 
the pleasure you take in the objects of your studies, the satisfaction 
the prospect gives you, the company you have got acquainted with, 
and, above all, the friendly manner in which Dr Hope treats you, 
quite transports us; and as we have so much confidence in your pru- 
dence and virtue as to be quite satisfied that neither the examples of 

- will draw you into vice, nor the blandishments of beauty 
mixed with coquetry will steal you from yourself and us, we have no 
uneasy reflections on those considerations: but as it will give you 
more enlarged knowledge of the world, I doubt not you will be more 
confirmed in your principles of the excellence of virtue,’and will re- 
ceive a polish and ease of deportment from the*other, which, if it does 
not enhance the intrinsic value of your mind, will set off your more 
valuable qualities, and altogether will recommend you to the esteem 
of the penetrating and the superficial, to people truly valuable and the 
world in general. The one is obtained by true merit; the other by 
external show of it: and there is nothing either vicious or base in 
couiting the approbation of both by the talents they are adapted to 
admire, and both will be found useful if properly estimated. As for 
———, you draw an amiable picture of him, and you may do him 
much good if he does you no harm; you also may gather knowledge, 
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curious at least, from him: but beware of strict friendships. I don’t 
mean, avoid them, but be cautious how you engage; they very fre- 
quently influence a man’s prosperity, and oftener his happiness through 
life. But honey is to be gathered from the flowers of poisonous 
plants, with submission to you botanists ;—I repeat submission, in 
every sense; for I delight to think you will soon be above the reach 
of my feeble pen in every branch of knowledge, ethics, and moral 
philosophy, as well as physic and the belles lettres, and I shall be 
proud of taking from, instead of giving lessons to you; so you will 
not be troubled with so much sermonizing; yet probably I may not 
leave it off at once, and ever throw in an observation which appears 
to me may be useful. "Tis an effect of the imbecility of age to hobble 
in their advice, as in their gait; and they fancy people think them 
wise, when they undertake to instruct sien: but nothing is more 
fallacious, and nothing so common, as to see an old prating fool, a 
Polonius, think himself an overmatch for Hamlet.’ 

Under the influence of such good advice, young Smith makes 
rapid progress in his studies. He is delighted with Dr Monro’s 
Physiological Lectures ;—receives attentions from Sir James 
and the Miss Riddels, Lady Reay, and Lady Gordon ;—dances 
at three assemblies ;—partakes amply of the hospitality of the 
Christmas holidays ;—attendsa mourning concert roman music, 
in commemoration of the death of Lord Kelly, as a member of 
the Musical Society ;—speaks successfully at the Medical So- 
ciety, of which young Engelhart is the President;—and finds 
leisure to correspond with Mr John Pitchford, the Rev. H, 
Bryant, and some of his other botanical acquaintances. 

Towards the close of the winter session, we find him engaged 
in still more important pursuits,—in founding and supporting a 
Natural History Society, and in cultivating the acquaintance of 
Dr Hutton and Dr Walker. The following letter, in reference 
to these objects, will be perused with interest :— 

‘ Edinburgh, 15th April, 1782. 

¢‘ Honoured Sir, — , myself, and four or five friends, who have 
a turn for natural history, have lately formed a society for the prose- 
eution of that study. Dr Walker the new professor, who is a most 
amiable, worthy, and ingenious man, no sooner heard of it than he 
offered us his museum to meet in, with the use of his books and spe- 
cimens ; and he begged to be admitted an ordinary member, which he 
accordingly was, and about seven young men besides. Dr Hope was 
made an honorary member, as he cannot often attend us; but Dr 
Walker, who has no business to follow but natural history, foresees 
the consequence this society may be of to him, and is resolved to 
support it as much as possible. Several men of genius and rank have 
pene to be admitted as ordinary members, among whom are the 

ls of Glasgow and Ancram, and Lord Dacre, son to the Earl of 
Selkirk,—three young noblemen of fine parts and great fortunes. 
We have had two public meetings; at the first Dr Walker was pre- 
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sident, and at the last I had that honour; and the other members are 
to take it in turn: four visitors are admitted every night. We meet 
every Friday evening, from six to nine o'clock; and two papers are 
to be produced and discussed at every meeting, the members taking 
it in turn to write them. I did not accept the office of president 
without great anxiety; but I went through it with credit, as I knew 
the power I held, which is absolute for the time in all societies. I 
have great hopes that this will be a most respectable and useful insti- 
tation, and am very proud of having been one of its first founders. As 
I told Dr Walker at his first coming I could not attend him this year, 
but should the next, if his hour suited me; he was so generous as to 
give me a ticket for his present course, saying I might perhaps find 
some opportunities of attending him, He also told me I had studied 
more of natural history than anybody he had before met with in this 
country ; but in this I doubt he was a little premature in his decision, 
as I doubt not but he will find many more learned than myself, upon 
examining. It is accidental my not having mentioned Dr Hutton; 
he is one of my best and most agreeable acquaintances, a man of the 
most astonishing penetration and remarkable clearness of intellects, 
with the greatest good-humour and frankness ; in short, I cannot dis- 
cover in what his oddity (of which I heard so much) consists. He is 
a bachelor, and lives with three maiden sisters; so you may be sure 
the house and every thing about it is in the nicest order. I step in 
when I like, and drink tea with them; and the Doctor and I some- 
times walk together. He is an excellent mineralogist, and is very 


communicative, very clear, and of a candid though quick temper; in 
short, I am quite charmed with him. He has a noble collection of 
fossils, which he likes to show.’ 


In a subsequent letter, addressed to his mother, he informs 
her, * that the Natural History Society goes on gloriously. Dr 
‘ Black, Professor of Chemistry, is become an honorary mem- 
‘ber, and spoke there last Friday. Dr Walker is there con- 
‘ stantly, and generally speaks. * * * <A few weeks ago, 
‘I read a paper on collecting and preserving plants, which was 
‘ debated on for three hours, and procured me much commen- 
‘dation from Dr Walker and Dr Hope.’ 

With the view of giving an impulse to the Natural History 
Society, and of inciting his pupils to the practical study of Bo- 
tany, Dr Hope announced his intention of giving a medal ¢ for 
‘the best collection of the native plants of Scotland, and plants 
‘of the Materia Medica.’ This announcement, however, was 
made only to the Natural History Society; as he found none of 
his pupils likely to compete for it, excepting those who were 
members of that institution. Mr Smith was, of course, a com- 
petitor; and he was so well aware of the superiority of his 
botanical acquirements, that he expresses to his mother his 
confidence of success. Dr Hope hinted to him privately, that 
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* he thought he had it all in his own hands ;’ and when the day 
of adjudication arrived, no other collections than his own were 
given in, and he received this first mark of his botanical su- 
periority, with the highest compliments from his venerable 
teacher. 

On the recommendation of Dr Hope, and in company with 
his son, Mr Smith made a botanical tour to the Western High- 
lands in the month of August. He visited Glasgow, Dum- 
barton and Luss, where he became acquainted with that able 
botanist, the Rev. Mr Stewart, who accompanied the party 
on their excursion to the top of Benlomond, and furnished 
them with specimens of some of the rare Scottish plants. The 
weather, however, proved unfavourable: and our young tra- 
vellers, after being successful in their botanical acquisitions, 
returned to resume their labours in the university. After com- 
pleting his studies, Mr Smith left Edinburgh in May 1783, paid 
a visit to his friend Mr Batty at Kirby Lonsdale, and rejoined 
his parents at Norwich, where he spent the greater part of the 
summer. 

In order to qualify himself for the practice of medicine, he 
went to London in September 1783, for the purpose of attending 
the great school of anatomy, of which Dr John Hunter was then 
the head. He and his friend and fellow-student Mr Batty took 
lodgings together’; and he entered with diligence, and even en- 
thusiasm, upon that course of study which was essential to his 
professional success. His great knowledge of plants was doubt- 
less of some use to him as a medical practitioner ; but his ardour 
for the study of them was a real stumblingblock in his path, 
His friends had long foreseen the influence which this passion 
was likely to exercise over his future life. They dreaded the 
struggle which was about to take place between the botanist 
and the physician, and they foresaw that the love of fame would 
triumph over the need of wealth. 

Amidst these anxieties about the future, which secretly agi- 
tated the heart of the aspiring naturalist as much as that of his 
parents, an event occurred which gave him a commanding posi- 
tion in society, and moulded at once the shapeless plans of his 
life. Mr Smith was of course intimately acquainted with Sir 
Joseph Banks, who was then the Mecenas of Botany and Natu- 
ral History in the metropolis, and whose house was the resort 
of all foreigners of distinction. On the 23d December, 1783, 
when Mr Smith was breakfasting with this eminent individual, 
a letter arrived from Dr Engelhart, who was then in London, 
offering Sir Joseph the whole collection of books, manuscripts, 
and natural history which belonged to Linnzus, for the sum of 
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1000 guineas. Sir Joseph handed the letter to Mr Smith, and 
advised him strongly to make the purchase, ‘as a thing suitable 
* to his taste, and which would do him honour.’ Dr Acrel, pro- 
fessor of medicine at Upsal, had, on the death of the younger 
Linnzeus, and at the request of his family, communicated this 
offer to Dr Engelhart, whom we have’already mentioned as the 
friend of our young botanist. Mr Smith went instantly to 
Engelhart, and they did not part till they had each written a 
letter to Professor Acrel;—Dr Engelhart to recommend his 
friend, and Mr Smith to request a catalogue of the whole col- 
lection, and to inform him, that if it answered his expectations 
he would be the purchaser at the price fixed. On the following 
day, Mr Smith wrote thus to his father: 


* December 24, 1783. 

‘ Honoured Sir—You may have heard that the young Linneus is 
lately dead: his father’s collections and library and his own are now 
to be suld; the whole consists of an immense ed siccus, with du- 
plicates, insects, shells, corals, materia medica, fossils, a very fine li- 
brary, all the unpublished manuscripts ; in short, of every thing they 
were possessed of relating to natural history and physic: the whole 
has just been offered to Sir Joseph Banks for 1000 guineas, and he 
has declined buying it. The offer was made to him by my friend Dr 
Engelhart, at the desire of a Dr Acrel of Upsal, who has the charge 
of the collection. Now, I am so ambitious as to wish to possess this 
treasure, with a view to settle as a physician in London, and read lec- 
tures on natural history. Sir Joseph Banks, and all my friends to 
whom I have intrusted my intention, approve of it highly. I have 
written to Dr Acrel, to whom Dr Engelhart has recommended me, 
for particulars and the refusal, telling him if it was what I expected, 
I would give him a very good price for it. I hope, my dear sir, you 
and my good mother will look on this scheme in as favourable a light 
as my friends here do. There is no time to be lost, for the affair is 
now talked of in all companies, and a number of people wish to be 
purchasers. The Empress of Russia is said to have thoughts of it. 

‘The manuscripts, letters, &c., must be invaluable; and there is, 
no doubt, a complete collection of all the inaugural dissertations which 
have been published at Upsal, a small part of which has been repub- 
lished under the title of Ama@nitates Academice ; a very celebrated and 
scarce work. All these dissertations were written by Linneus, and 
must be of prodigious value. In short, the more I think of this affair, 
the more sanguine I am, and earnestly hope for your concurrence. I 
wish I could have one half hour's conversation with you; but that is 
impossible.’ 


Although the old gentleman saw the expediency of the transac- 
tion, yet his answer amounted to a refusal ; and it required re- 
peated efforts on the part of his son to reconcile him to the pur- 
chase of unseen commodities. The following admirable letter, 
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containing a cautious compliance with his son’s wishes, will be 
read with much interest :— 


* Norwich, 12th January, 1784. 

‘ My dear Son,—The dutiful and affectionate light in which you 
now see what has passed between us upon the subject under considera- 
tion, you may be assured makes a very deep and feeling impression 
upon my heart. I am almost sorry for what my affection and duty to 
you wad toy family seemed to me to foree me to write, as I knew it 
would give you pain; but now that J perceive a cooler expostulation 
would have wrought the same effect, I make some reproaches to my- 
self for having given you more uneasiness than was necessary ; and 
that must and does hurt a father who loves you to excess, who wishes 
and strives and prays most fervently that all your days may be tran- 
quil, and all your undertakings successful. My soul is full of parental 
tenderness at this moment, and would fain expand itself upon this sub- 
ject; but I have not time. Suffice it now to say, that we both think 
and feel as we ought to do upon the occasion, and that you have satis- 
fied every sensation of my mind that regarded the relation you stand 
in to me: it shall be my care to strengthen your confidence in my so- 
licitude and unalterable regard for your welfare. But the thing that 
strikes me very forciby in your last, seems to confirm an opinion I 
took up at first; that is, the bulk of the collection. Here is a room 
(no doubt of large dimensions) built on purpose to contain a great 
many cabinets, and a few books; the principal library was in another 
place,—no doubt a very large one too: we both know a large library 
takes up a deal of room. All this, and a great deal more that must be 
supposed, convinces me that it will require no small nor inelegant 
house to place so capital a collection and library in a commodious man- 
ner, such as will answer your design in the possession. Indeed I per- 
ceive that, however probable the possession of this and your plan is to 
prove advantageous, I am afraid it is out of the reach of our abilities 
to attain. 

‘ Had I but you, I had not hesitated one moment ; every shilling of 
mine should be at your devotion to serve any good purpose ; and your 
dear mother would be as contented as I should be, to retire upon the 
moderate income of our real estate, till Providence, withdrawing us 
from the world, should leave you in possession of that also. That you 
have consulted Dr Pitcairn and other judicious friends, I much approve; 
they and your own prudence will advise you abont the intrinsic merit 
and value of the collection, how to have it examined, and every thing 
relating to that part of the business: but none of them can know how 
far the purchase would be expedient in our circumstances and situation ; 
our own wisdom must guide us there. 

‘I cannot but suppose that the library of such a man as Linnens, and 
which is called a fine library too, must be worth a great deal, perhaps all 
the money advanced ; but upon the subject of its great supposed value, 
the character and esteem of its collector in his native country, who must 
be proud of him and everything that belongs to him,—I can hardly con- 
ceive they will suffer it to depart from Sweden for so paltry a sum, con- 
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sidered in a national light, and from an university whose reputation he 
has contributed so much to raise. 

‘ The kingdom of Denmark, and all Germany, and Holland, France, 
and Switzerland, from taste and learning, as well as Russia, from os- 
tentation or improvement, will be competitors for it, as well as Eng- 
land. And we cannot but suppose, if it is to be peremptorily sold, 
the object being the money it will fetch, they will make use of their 
whole endeavours to get as much for it as it is worth, if they are so 
honest as not to desire more. 

‘ Without calling Dr Acrel’s or any other person’s honour, known 
or unknown, in question, ask yourself how seldom it is the case, 
without great ignorance about the true value of the thing disposed 
of, where there are many desirous of purchasing, that it does not fetch 
at least its full value. So that I am inclined to think, that after all 
your anxiety about it, you may not be able to obtain it: and I hope 
you will not fix your mind so strongly upon it as to create you un- 
easiness if you miss it, from any cause whatever. But wait calmly 
the answer to your letter to Dr Acrel, till you see and examine the 
catalogue with care, and then determine as circumstances require ; 
and I hope it will please Heaven to direct you for the best ina matter 
of so very great importance. . 

‘I would caution you against the enthusiasm of a lover, or the heat 
of an ambitious man. 

‘I need not sarely now tell you how dear you are to me, how mach 
I esteem you, nor what I hope from you. If you are a stranger to 
these things, Nature does not write a legible hand, or you have not 
learned to read her writing ; but I know you have, and that you do 
my great love of you justice. Adieu, my dear son! may Heaven 
direct all your steps, and shower its choicest blessings on your head !’ 


About the beginning of April, Mr J. Smith received the cata- 
logue referred to in the preceding letter, by which his decision 
was to be regulated. It was, as he writes his father on the 10th 
April, full and exact, and contained more than he expected. Be- 
sides a complete collection of the most useful books in Natural 
History, and medical books, there were in the library many 
valuable works in various departments of learning. The whole 
number of works was about 1600,—of volumes near 3000 ; and 
the manuscripts were numerous and valuable. The herbarium 
contained about 19,000 plants; and there were besides 3198 
species of insects, 1564 shells, and 200 not arranged, 2424 spe- 
cimens of minerals, and 45 birds in glass cases. 

A difficulty now occurred which threatened to deprive Eng- 
land of this valuable collection. The younger Linnezus had 
before his death desired that his own small herbarium, collected 
during his father’s life, should be given to Baron Alstrémer to 
satisfy a debt of about L.55 which he owed him. The execu~ 
tors, therefore, unwilling to break down the general collection, 
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had offered the whole to Baron Alstrémer. The letter from 
Dr Acrel which conveyed this painful intelligence to Mr James 
Smith was dated March 6th; and though it assured him that the 
Baron was not likely to accept the offer, yet another paragraph, 
stating that a Russian nobleman had offered an unlimited sum 
for the collection, could not fail to excite the most despond- 
ing feelings. ‘The Baron did refuse the offer. He accepted, 
however, of the small herbarium; and Mr Smith purchased the 
rest of the collection for 900 guineas. . 

Before the final arrangement of the transaction other competi- 
tors appeared,* and other difficulties presented themselves.+ The 
Swedes began to perceive, when it was too late, the disgrace 
which would alight upon their country for parting with the her- 
barium of the great father of botany; and this sentiment was no 
doubt conveyed to the royal ear, for Gustavus III, king of 
Sweden, who had been absent in France, no sooner returned 
home than he despatched a vessel to the Sound to intercept the 
treasure which had just quitted his kingdom. Fortunately, how- 
ever, he was too late. ‘The valuable cargo was safely deposited 
in the custom-house at Harwich about the end of October 1784; 
and through the kindness of Sir John Jervis (Lord St Vincent) 
the whole collection, except the books, was admitted and delivered 
without duty, or any charge whatever. Such was the manner 
in which the herbarium, library, manuscripts, and natural 
history collection of Linnzus came into the possession of Mr 
Smith, for the small sum of L.1088, 5s., every expense included. 
His first idea was to deposit it in some spare rooms in the British 
Museum ; but with the view of rendering it more accessible, he 
placed it in hired apartments in Paradise Row, Chelsea; and 
in the future part of his life he often recurred with delight to the 
happiness of the period when, with Sir Joseph Banks and Mr 
Dryander, he examined the herbarium minutely, and arranged 
the whole collection. 

This fortunate acquisition placed Mr Smith at once in a proud 
position among men of science. The news of his purchase was 


* Professor Sibthorp had offered to Dr Acrel L.1000 for the collec- 
tion; but Mr Smith’s offer, being the prior one, was accepted. 

+ In a letter to his father from Geneva, dated August 27, 1787, Mr 
Smith says, ‘ I had a letter from my Swedish correspondent Dr Acrel, 
‘ which informs me that I was very near losing my Linnean treasures by 
‘ a plot of Baron Alstrémer, who wanted to have them, and who procured 
‘ authority to confiscate the whole after it was sold. How this scheme 
‘ failed I know not. I had heard some rumour of this in Italy.’ 
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propagated through Europe with the rapidity of political intelli- 
gence. Wealthy foreign botanists offered to repurchase the col- 
lection ; poorer ones solicited a preference for the duplicates ; 
while all of them envied England as the resting-place of this 
noble treasure. Though Mr Smith was only a student of ana- 
tomy and medicine in the metropolis, we find him presiding in 
the Natural History Society in Leicester Square on the 21st Fe- 
bruary, 1785; and on the 28th May he was admitted a Fellow of 
the Royal Society without a black ball. 

Having completed his course of anatomy and medicine, Mr 
Smith resolved to prepare himself for the duties of a physician 
by taking his degree. So late as September he had resolved to 
return to Edinburgh for this purpose; but being desirous of 
visiting the continent, he now determined to take his degree at 
Leyden, and thus to make one journey subservient to the two 
objects he had in view. He accordingly left England on the 16th 
of June, 1786; and after receiving his degree of M.D., on the 16th 
July he set off for Paris, where, besides the common objects of 
interest to a stranger, he had an opportunity of examining the 
valuable herbaria of Tournefort and Vaillant. On Sunday the 
6th of August, he went with his friend Broussonet to Versailles, 
and in a letter to his father we find the following interesting 
notice of the French Court :— 


‘ Versailles is more superb than I had an idea of; but it is tire- 
some, and not pleasing (I mean the garden). Saw the king and most 
of the family, but the queen was in bed. ‘The daubing of the ladies’ 
cheeks is beyond conception ; nature is quite out of the question: old 
hags, ugly beyond what you can conceive, (for we have very inade- 
quate ideas of what an ugly woman is in England,) are dressed like 
girls, in the most tawdry colours, and have on each cheek a broad daub 
of the highest pink crayon, or something like it. The king is a pretty 
good person, rather fat, his countenance agreeable: he had some pro- 
digiously fine diamonds. In the evening, after making two or three 
visits, seeing the menagerie, &c., we went to St Germain-en-laye, and 
slept at the country-house of the Marechal de Nouailles, a fine old gen. 
tleman, who wasa great favourite of the late king, as he is of the pre- 
sent ; he contributed chiefly to give the late king a taste for gardening 
and botany, and was a correspondent of Linnzeus ; he received us very 
politely, but had a large party of his family with him, so we had little 
conversation. 

‘ After an early dinner, hearing that the king was coming to St 
Germain to shoot, the marechal sent Broussonet and myself in his 
chariot, and himself and Le Breton rode on horseback to the place. 
The game had been all driven together into some fields and thickets, 
around which the people were kept at a distance by soldiers. The 
king came about three o'clock, alighted from his coach, stripped off his 
coat, ribands, &c., and appeared in a linen jacket and breeches, with 
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leather spatterdashes. He was attended by eight pages in almost the 
same kind of dress, each of whom carried a gun, and one of these guns 
was always ready charged for the king ; as soon as that was discharged, 
another, and so on; next to these were ten or twelve Swiss guards, 
all (as well as the king) on foot ; about were some of his majesty’s 
principal officers, whose business it was to attend, with a physician, 
surgeon, &c. on horseback, and a few persons of distinction, as the 
Marechal de Nouailles, and’ their friends, of which number were Brous- 
sonet and I, for it was a great favour to be allowed to follow the king. 
His majesty went several times up and down the fields, killing almost 
every thing he aimed at. Hearing there were some Englishmen in 
his train, (there were one or two beside me,) he desired the Marechal 
de Nouailles to ask us if we had heard any thing of the attempt on 
our king’s life, and bade him tell us that he himself had had a full ac- 
count of the affair, and that the king was safe.’ 


Notwithstanding the high moral and religious principles in 
which Dr Smith was educated, and which continued during 
the whole of his life to regulate his conduct, we find him a 
zealous admirer, and an ardent apologist for Rousseau. Those to 
whom this eloquent writer is known only as a botanist, as the 
author of a truly elementary work on that science, and as the cor- 
respondent of Linnzus, and of M. Gouan, could not fail to ad- 
mire him as a diffident and even humble enquirer into nature. 
Dr Smith had learned all his good qualities from one of Rous- 
seau’s intimate friends in Paris, and viewing him as a person, 
‘ warmly attached to those who loved natural history, espe- 
‘ cially to the pupils of the Linnzan School,’ and as an adorer 
of Linnzeus, he may, perhaps be excused for casting a charitable 
eye over some other parts of his character. 

Even at the risk of obtaining only a cursory view of the 
Parisian herbaria, Dr Smith set out with a friend to visit the 
tomb of Rousseau, and in a letter to Mrs Howorth, he has given 
the following account of this excursion :— 


* We took a boat to go to the Island of Poplars, honoured with the 
ashes of Rousseau. His tomb is elegantly simple, of white stone ; on 
one side is a piece of sculpture representing a mother of a family 
reading Emilius, with other emblems; on the other is inscribed, 
“ L’homme de la Nature et de la Vérité.’” He desired to be buried in 
the garden, and the Marquis chose this spot. I shall not attempt to 
describe to you what I felt on seeing and touching this tomb. I 
brought away some moss from its top for you.’ 

‘ Passing by a pretty grotto by the side of a bubbling fountain of 
the finest water I ever saw, we at length arrived at Rousseau’'s garden, 
one of the sweetest spots I ever beheld, quite sequestered, and plant- 
ed in the most romantic style ; it chiefly consists of an irregular lawn 
surrounded with a variety of trees and shrubs, and ornamented with 
flowers, but apparently all in a state of nature; nor is the hand of 
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art to be traced at all, except in the beautiful velvet of the turf. On 
a tree is an inscription, signifying that there Jean Jacques used often 
to retire, to admire the works of nature, to feed his cela birds, 
and play with the Marquis’s children. Near this spot is a house in- 
tended for his dwelling, but he died before it was finished ; ’tis a com- 
fortable cottage, with a little garden of flowers before it, and is em- 
bosomed in apple-trees, vines, &c. Ina small arched building near it, 
the Marquis at first intended to have buried Rousseau, but changed his 
mind. From this place we soon reached the front of the house oppo- 
site to that whence we set out, and our delightful tour was at an end. 

‘ Hearing that the widow of Rousseau was living at a place not far 
out of our road to Paris, and that many strangers visited her, we felt 
a strong desire to do the same; but had some fears lest we should 
discover something in her which might excite disagreeable sensations, 
and even perhaps lessen our veneration for her husband ; for we heard 
that she had been his servant, and after having lived with him in that 
capacity ten years, he said to her, “ Ma bonne amie, I am satisfied 
with your fidelity, and wish I could make you an adequate return. 
Ihave nothing to give you but my hand. If you think that worth 
having, it is yours.’ They were married ; and lived together sixteen 
years afterwards very comfortably. She was several years younger 
than her husband.—At last curiosity prevailed, and we went to see 
her. She received us with the greatest politeness, and appeared much 
paw with our visit; spoke in the most becoming manner of her 
iusband, and readily answered every question I put to her. What I 
principally learned from her was as follows:—-The character of Julia 
was drawn from Madame Bois de la Tour of Lyons, a lady still 
living, with whom Mr and Mrs Rousseau often spent a great deal of 
time : she has a large family, and is the admiration of all who know 
her. The story of Julia has not, however, any connexion with hers. 
How far that is founded in truth, Mrs Rousseau said was only known 
to its author. The idea that Ermenonville was the scene of it, or 
that the real father of Julia lived there, is without foundation. She 
assured me that the Confessions of Rousseau were really all of his own 
writing. She confided the manuscript to the Marquis de Girardin, 
who expunged several names and anecdotes relating to people still 
living, but against her consent; for she thought the whole ought to 
have been published as the author left it. I think more ought to 
have been expunged, at least the name of Madame de Warrens ought 
to have been kept secret. 

‘We asked her which was the best portrait of Rousseau. She showed 
us a plaster bust, which was cast from his face a few hours after 
death, and which she said resembled him exactly. The expression 
of the face, as well as its form, is vastly superior to that of any like- 
ness of him I ever saw. There is great serenity in the countenance, 
and much sensibility. The mouth is uncommonly beautiful.’ 


From Paris, Dr Smith continued his journey southward ; and 
after visiting Montpellier, Marseilles, Genoa, Rome, Naples, 
Turin, &c. he returned through Switzerland to Paris, and reach- 
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ed his native country in November 1787. In 1793, he publish- 
ed an account of this journey in three volumes octavo, under 
the title of * Sketches of a Tour on the Continent, in the Years 
* 1786 and 1787.’ 

The only publications of Dr Smith, previous to his quitting 
England, were his translations of Linnzus’s ‘ Reflections on the 
History of Nature,’ being the preface to the Museum Regis 
Adolphi Frederici ; and his ‘ Dissertation on the Sexes of Plants.’ 
On his return from the Continent, he began his career as an 
original autbor ; and entered with assiduity and zeal into those 
botanical researches, by which he so widely extended the boun- 
daries of his favourite science. After publishing, in 1787, the 
Reliquie Rudbeckiane, containing 120 engravings from the 
wooden blocks of Rudbeck, which had been preserved in the 
Linnean collection, and in 1789 and 1790, other two works,— 
the one containing Figures of unpublished Plants from the Lin- 
nean Herbarium, and the other Coloured Figures of rare Plants, 
in three numbers each, he began his great work, entitled 
English Botany. This national production, which was sufficient 
of itself to immortalize its author, was begun in 1790, and com- 
pleted in 1814, in thirty-six octavo volumes. It contains 2592 
plates from the pencil of Mr Sowerby, and is the only National 
Flora which gives a figure and description of every indigenous 
species. The Fungi alone are omitted; but this defect was sup- 
plied by Mr Sowerby in a separate work, in three folio volumes. 

If the botanical character of England was elevated among 
foreign nations, by the acquisition of the Linnzan Collection, its 
preeminence has been established and maintained by the in- 
stitution of the Linnean Society. Sir Joseph Banks had hitherto 
been the sovereign of the botanical community ;—his splendid 
library and herbarium were liberally opened to every cultivator of 
his favourite science ;—his hospitable board was ever ready to re- 
ceive the intelligent stranger ;—and his fortune and his influence 
were devoted to the advancement of every species of scientific 
knowledge. As President of the Royal Society, he had been 
often reproved for making it too much a Society of Naturalists ; 
and he was therefore the more willing to enter into the views 
of Dr Smith,* and his other friends, who had projected a new 
association, to exalt and extend their favourite science. The 
Linnzan Society was accordingly instituted in 1788 ; it has now 
existed forty-five years ; and when we say, that during almost the 
whole of that period it had Sir James Smith as its President, and 


— * The idea of this Society occurred to Dr Smith before he went 
abroad. See vol, i. p. 420, 
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during a very great part of it, Mr Robert Brown as its Secretary, 
we stamp upon it a character which belongs to few other insti- 
tutions of the age. The first meeting of the Society took place 
in Dr Smith’s house, in Great Marlborough Street, on the 8th 
April, 1788; and from that day he held the office of President 
till his death. It originally consisted of 36 fellows, and 16 as- 
sociates. At the present moment, more than 500 names are 
enrolled upon its list. 

Thus placed at the head of British botanists, both as their 
most celebrated writer, and as their presiding chief, Dr Smith 
became acquainted with several of our nobility, who were 
eager to patronise and to cultivate a science of increasing po- 
pularity and of easy acquisition. Even the royal mind was 
smitten with the general passion; and, owing to this circum- 
stance, an event occurred to Dr Smith, which, like all events 
of the kind, contributed in almost equal proportions to flat- 
ter and to annoy him. On the death of Dr Lightfoot, his 
Majesty, George III. purchased the herbarium of that active 
botanist, and presented it to the Queen. Dr Goodenough, 
Bishop of Carlisle, having had occasion to consult this herba- 
rium, found it very much damaged, and advised her majesty to 
obtain the assistance of Mr Dryander or Dr Smith, in arran- 
ging and preserving it. The Queen had previously heard of Dr 
Smith’s character, through the Viscountess Cremorne, who had 
fixed upon him as an acquaintance and companion for her only 
son; and she immediately requested Dr Smith to preserve the 
decaying herbarium, and also to converse with herself and the 
princesses on the elements of Botany and Physiology. With 
this gracious request, Dr Smith, of course, willingly complied ; 
and he never spoke of his visits to Frogmore, without express- 
ing his veneration for the character of the Queen, his admira- 
tion of her anxiety to instil useful information into the minds of 
the princesses, and her kind condescension ‘ in removing every 
‘ emotion of awe and royalty during their scientific discussions.’ 
In the same spirit he mentions these visits to his friend, Mr 
Davall, in a letter dated November 9, 1792. 


‘Iam come to town for two days from Windsor. I return this 
day. I am delighted with my pupils: We all sit together at a round 
table. I lecture from my notes, which the queen takes home from 
Frogmore to Windsor to make extracts from ; and my audience occa- 
sionally ask questions and make remarks very much to the purpose, 
and a conversation of half an hour or more follows the lecture. No- 
thing can be more polite and pleasing. I shall be thus engaged till 
next month.’ 


With these impressions of his royal pupils, Dr Smith took his 
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leave of them, and, had an unfortunate misapprehension not oc- 
curred, he would, no doubt, have been a frequent visitor at the 
palace. In his ‘ Sketch of a Tour on the Continent,’ however, 
there were some passages relative to the Queen of France, and 
to Rousseau, which, at this period of suspicion and alarm, were 
calculated to give offence to less interested persons than the 
wearers of acrown. His application of the epithet of Messa- 
lina to the unfortunate Queen of France, was represented to 
Queen Charlotte ‘as injurious, in these times, to crowned heads ;’ 
and his eulogy of Rousseau, as ‘ hostile to religion, virtue, and 
‘ loyalty.’ The name of the informer is not mentioned by Lady 
Smith, and we are left to discover it from the statement, * that 
‘ he was one whose personal contests with Rousseau had warped 
‘ his judgment.’ But whoever he was, he seems to have had the 
candour tocommunicate what he had done to Dr Smith himself, 
who, to that communication, made the following reply : 

‘If you consider calmly what I have said of Rousseau, you will 
find it rather an apology than an eulogium, and cannot be understood 
to palliate any of his faults or mistakes. What I have said of the 
unhappy Queen of France, in vol. iii. p. 217 and 218, is the most 
favourable apology that can be made, consistent with truth and the 
sacred interests of virtue. The other expression (viz. that of Messa- 
lina) I regret, and will correct it.’ 

In thus expunging the obnoxious epithet of Messalina from 
the second edition of his Tour, Dr Smith acted not only wisely, 
but consistently with truth; and his character would not, per- 
haps, have suffered had he also made some abatement from his 
extravagant eulogy of Rousseau. When Dr Smith represents 
him ‘ as having had the honour of feeling the vengeance 
‘ of all ranks of tyrants and bigots, from a king or bishop of 
‘ France to a paltry magistrate of Berne or a Swiss pastor ;’ and 
when he holds him up ‘ as the martyr of that spirit of investi- 
* gation and liberty on which alone our reformed religion de- 
‘ pends,’ he forgets that religious toleration does not imply the 
toleration of immorality; and that licentiousness of speculation 
is as hostile to civil liberty as licentiousness of conduct. Be- 
tween the foibles and virtues of ordinary life, the rigid moralist 
may strike a favourable balance; and we may justly admire 
exalted qualities, even under the drawback of prominent fail- 
ings. But there are vices and opinions of so malignant an 
aspect, that the virtues which accompany them serve only to 
render them more loathsome. 

The time of Dr Smith was now solely devoted to the compo- 
sition and publication of various botanical works. In 1791, he 
published his Spicelegium Botanicum ; in 1792, his Translation of 
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the Flora Lapponica of Linneus; in 1793, his Specimen of the 
Botany of New Holland; and in 1798, his Tracts relative to 
Natural History. 

So early as 1784, Mr Pitchford of Norwich had suggested to 
our author the publication of a Flora Britannica ; but it was not 
undertaken till ten years thereafter. The two first volumes were 
published in 1799, and the third in 1804, A compendium of the 
whole was published in 1890. This work added greatly to the 
reputation of Dr Smith, both in his own country and on the con- 
tinent. It was immediately reprinted by Dr Romer at Zurich ; 
and it has been the guide and the manual of every British bota- 
nist since the day of its publication. 

Dr Smith was now called upon to abandon for a season his 
own projected works, and to arrange and publish the materials 
of a Flora Greca, which had been left unfinished by bis friend 
Dr John Sibthorp. This eminent botanist was the younger 
son of Dr Humphrey Sibthorp, Professor of Botany at Oxford. 
He was born in 1758, and was one of those few individuals 
whom England can record as devoting their fortune as well as 
their talents to the disinterested prosecution of science. We 
have already stated, that he, almost simultaneously with Mr 
Smith, offered the sum that was demanded for the Linnzan 
treasures. When he was at Gottingen, in 1784, he projected a 
botanical tour to Greece, the principal object of which was to 
illustrate the writings of Dioscorides. He therefore went first 
to Vienna to study the celebrated manuscript of the Greek na- 
turalist, which is preserved in the Imperial Library ; aud having 
engaged an excellent draughtsman, Mr F. Bauer, he set out 
from Vienna in March, 1786. The first sketch which he drew 
up of the Greek Flora embraced about 850 plants, which, as 
Dr Sibthorp himself states, ‘ contains only the plants which he 
‘ observed in the environs of Athens, on the snowy heights of 
‘the Grecian Alp, on Parnassus, on the steep precipices of 
‘ Delphi, the impurpled mountain of Hymettus, the Pentele, 
‘the lower hills about the Piraeus, the olive grounds about 
‘ Athens, and the fertile plains of Beotia.’ In December, 
1787, he returned to England, and in the spring of 1788 he 
was enrolled among the original members of the Linnean So- 
ciety. His health, which was never robust, had suffered mate- 
rially from the hardships of his journey ; but his native air, and 
his delightful occupations at Oxford, restored his strength, 
and enabled him to continue with unremitting ardour his bo- 
tanical labours. In 1794 he was thus enabled to publish his 
Flora Owoniensis,—a work containing 1200 species, all gathered 
by himself. Although he was now in very affluent circum- 
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stances, and derived great pleasure from agricultural pursuits, 
and from the improvement of his property, yet the love of fame, 
and the noble desire of completing the great object of his life, in- 
duced him to quit his possessions and his friends, and to expose 
himself again to all the hardships of a botanical traveller. On 
the 20th of March, 1794, he set out on his second tour to 
Greece, accompanied by Francesco Borone, whom Dr Smith 
had recommended to him as a botanical assistant. Having met 
his friend Mr Hawkins at Constantinople, they ascended toge- 
ther the summit of Olympus, and climbed also to the top of Tay- 
getus, the highest mountain of the Morea. At Athens, he lost his 
assistant Borone by a melancholy accident, of which he gives 
an interesting account in a letter to Sir James Smith, which 
we are induced to lay before our readers, to give them a more 
impressive idea of this interesting naturalist. 


‘ Athens, November 1, 1794. 

‘ My dear Sir,—I should have been happy to have sent you a plea- 
sant letter from Athens ; but from Athens | must this time write youa 
very mournful one. Poor Borone is no more! He was quite reco- 
vered from an intermittent fever that had attacked him a little before 
his departure from Constantinople, and on the evening of his unhappy 
fate was unusually gay, singing to a tune that Arakiel, Mr Hawkins’s 
servant, played upon the guitar. A little after midnight, we were 
waked out of our sleep by the cries of Francesco, who had fallen into 
the street, out of the window of the chamber where he slept with 
Arakiel. On the servants’ going down to him, he languishingly 
groaned to Arakiel, who was the first that came up to him, “ Ah! 
— Francesco e morto!” James, the other servant of Mr Haw- 

ins, then coming up, he said, “« Ah! James, James!” and expired. 

‘ As soon as Mr Hawkins and myself heard that Francesco was 
hurt by his fall, we immediately got up, and went down to him. On 
taking him by the hand, I found the pulse gone, and no signs of life. 
We directly got him into the house, and attempted to bleed him, but 
without effect. His loins and back, on which he appeared to have 
fallen, were very much bruised ; but there was not the least appear- 
ance of blood, nor could I find that any bones were broken. It had 
rained very hard on the preceding day, so that the streets were dirty : 
the night was dark, with frequent flashes of lightning. The opening 
of the window out of which he fell was extremely narrow, and appears 
not above eighteen feet from the ground. To get out of it, he must 
previously have mounted on a box that stood near it, and then 
squeezed himself through. We have every reason to think all this 
was done in his sleep. On the opposite side of the room to this win- 
dow was another, that opened upon a terrace, on which he was ac- 
customed to walk. Perhaps, if awake, which I can scarcely conceive, 
he had forgotten which of the two windows led to the terrace. 

* You may imagine that after this we passed the remainder of the 
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night dismally enough, The next day nothing remained but to per- 
form the last offices to poor Francesco. He was buried in the even- 
ing at the Church of the Madonna, under the shade of a mulberry- 
tree. The obsequies were performed in a very decent manner by four 
Greek priests, who chanted over him the burial-service. Mr Haw- 
kins and myself, the British consul, and some Sclavonians who were 
here, with the servants, attended the corpse. The archbishop, who 
a few days before had expressed the strongest obligations to the Eng- 
lish nation, pitifully sent a papas to demand fifty piastres (about 
twelve pounds) for his permission to bury him. The consul remon- 
strated with him on the impropriety and exorbitancy of the demand ; 
when he sent a second message to say he would take half that sum. 
This produced another remonstrance from the consul, when he re- 
pented, and refused to take any thing. He has since sent a hint that 
he would be glad of a present. We mean to send him a Greek Tes- 
tament, that a metropolitan who has four suffragans may read a lesson 
of piety. 

‘I regret with you most sincerely the cruel end of this unfortunate 
youth. He had escaped from the thieves of Italy, and from the 
inhospitable climate of Sierra Leone. He had been with me blocked 
up eight days by pirates at Mount Athos. Poor fellow! he was then 
very anxious to hide my money, that we might have something, he 
said, to return home with. I shall set off in two or three days for 
Zante, where I shall winter. In January I propose to visit, with 
Hawkins, the Morea; and in the spring, or early in the summer, to 
return to England. I have made considerable additions to my col- 
lection of Greek plants and animals, having visited the Bithynian 
Olympus, Troy, Lemnos, Mount Athos, and Negropont. During 
my stay at Athens, I have procured a pretty exact knowledge of the 
agriculture and natural history of Attica. Tell our friends in Soho 
Square, that I have all the labour, if not all the sweets, of an Attic 
bee.’ 

In his voyage from Zante to Otranto, Dr Sibthorp encoun- 
tered severe hardships, and caught a cold which ultimately 
deprived him of his life. He returned to England in the 
autumn of 1795, but his pulmonary affection had made rapid 
progress, and he died at Bath on the 8th February, 1796, in 
the thirty-eighth year of his age—a youthful martyr to the science 
which he loved—an irreparable loss to the university which he 
adorned. 

Not content with devoting his life to the scientific glory of 
his country, this generous cultivator of science bequeathed a 
freehold estate in Oxfordshire to the University, to defray in the 
first instance, the expense of publishing his Flora Greca in ten 
folio volumes, each containing 100 coloured plates, and a 
Prodromus of the same work in octavo, without plates. Dr 
Sibthorp had himself drawn out the plan of the Prodromus, but 
he had prepared nothing for the Flora excepting the figures ; 
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trusting every thing to his memory, and, as Mr Hawkins ex- 
presses it, ‘ never dreaming of dying.’ The executors of our 
lamented traveller selected Dr Smith as the editor of the work; 
and it therefore fell to his lot to determine finally the species, 
and to distinguish such as were new. Dr Smith discharged 
his duties with the highest talent and the most exemplary dili- 
gence; but he lived to complete only six and a half of these 
splendid volames. The seventh has been published since his 
death by our distinguished countryman Mr Brown, who will no 
doubt speedily complete this national work. The Prodromus 
Flore Grece has not yet been finished. The first volume ap- 
peared in 1806, and the second in 1813, under the auspices of 
Dr Smith. 

In order to keep up his connexion with the Linnean Society, 
and with his botanical friends in the metropolis, Dr Smith 
spent about two months every spring in London; and in the 
year 1804, he was requested by the managers of the Royal In- 
stitution to deliver a short course of Lectures on Botany. These 
lectures were continued annually till 1825, when he completed 
the twentieth course. He delivered also at different periods a 
similar course at the institutions of Liverpool, Bristol, Bir- 
mingham, and London. 

These digressive occupations were never suffered to interfere 
with the progress of his more important publications. Among 
these must be numbered his Jntroduction to Physiological and 
Systematic Botany, which first appeared in 1807, and which has 
gone through six editions. His contributions to Rees’ Cyclo- 
peedia are both numerous and important. Dr Smith had been 
originally solicited to furnish the botanical articles for that 
work ; but having been prevented from acceding to this request, 
the Rev. Mr Wood of Leeds supplied that department while 
his health allowed him to write. After the death of this able 
botanist, in 1808, Dr Smith undertook all the articles on botany, 
physiology, terminology, and botanical biography; and he has 
marked all of them with the letter S. The botanical articles 
amount to 3348, beside 57 lives of botanists. 

Dr Smith contributed also to the Supplement to the Ency- 
clopedia Brittanica, ‘ A Review of the modern state of Botany, 
‘ with a particular reference to the Natural Systems of Linnzus 
‘and Jussieu.’ This article, which Lady Smith has reprinted 
in the work under our notice, has been much admired as con- 
taining an able and discriminating view of the state of the 
science. 

His contributions to the thirteen volumes of the Linnean 
Transactions, which were published during his life, amounted 
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to no fewer than fifty-four articles. His Grammar of Botany 
appeared in 1821; his edition of the Correspondence of Lin- 
nus and other Naturalists, in two volumes, in 182]; and the 
last of his works, his English Flora, appeared at different 
times—the first two volumes in 1824, the third in 1825, and 
the fourth in 1828. 

During the first fourteen years of its existence, the Linnzan 
Society was only a private association; but in 1802, it was in- 
corporated by royal charter, and in 1811 the Prince Regent 
honoured it by becoming its patron. Its distinguished presi- 
dent and founder partook in the honour which was extended to 
his favourite Society; his Majesty George IV. having been 
pleased to confer upon him the honour of knighthood. 

Sir James Smith was now placed in the most enviable posi- 
tion which could be occupied by a man of science. To a consi- 
derable degree independent in his circumstances, and unfettered 
with the cares of a family, he was able to pursue in calm seelu- 
sion the researches from which he derived so high a gratifica- 
tion. His labours had extended his fame over all Europe; and 
by his own countrymen, as well as by foreigners, he was placed 
at the head of British botanists. As an agreeable writer, and as 
a popular lecturer, he had attained much distinction; and it 
might have been expected, that some of our Universities would 
have been eager, on the first opening, to enlist such talents in 
their service. 

An opportunity of this kind occurred at Cambridge in the 
spring of 1818. On account of his age and increasing infirmi- 
ties, Professor Martyn felt himself unable to give his usual 
course of lectures; and conceiving that the interests of his pu- 
pils, and the reputation of the University, would be promoted 
by obtaining the assistance of his distinguished friend, he ad- 
dressed the following letter to Sir James :— 

‘ March 14, 1818. 

‘ My dear Sir,—The season approaches when I feel an annual re- 
gret, that in consequence of my age and infirmities, I am unable to 
fulfil my duty as Dr Walker's reader, in giving a course of botanical 
lectures. If you could, consistently with your other engagements, 
undertake to read a course next term, I should esteem it a great fa- 
vour done to me personally; and I have no doubt of its being well 
received by the university. 

‘ You are aware that you must have the sanction of the vice-chan- 
cellor, who, I am persuaded, will be ready to give the university an 
opportunity of profiting by your instructions, as he doubtless knows 
that you take the lead in the science of botany in this country, and 
that your reputation is too well established to need any recommen- 
dation from me. As far as my power extends, I am happy in giving 
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you full authority to take such specimens of plants and flowers as you 
think requisite for your lectures, together with the use of the lecture- 
room, at any time or times that may be convenient,—always under 
the control of the vice-chancellor, and with a complete reliance on 
your discretion in the use of the garden.’ 


Actuated less by any prospect of pecuniary advantage, than by 
the pleasure of associating with the eminent individuals who 
adorned the University, Sir James was induced to become a 
candidate for the botanical chair at Cambridge, though he was 
neither a member of the University, nor of the Church of Eng- 
land. His pretensions were resisted upon grounds, of which 
we do not know the precise nature; but from the fact, that the 
Ministry and four Bishops were favourable to his appointment, 
we may reasonably infer, that no positive law of the University 
stood insuperably in his way. Professor Martyn, indeed, assured 
him, that Bradley was never of any University, and had no edu- 
cation ;—that his own father was admitted, only with a view 
to the professorship, and never took any degree ;—that Vigani, 
the first professor of Chemistry, was an Italian ;—that Dillenius 
was a German ;—and that Erasmus, Sanderson, and many 
others, were either invited or allowed to give lectures, merely 
from their learning, and without any regard to their religious 
opinions, or to their having been educated on the spot. Not- 
withstanding these precedents, and in spite of the warm support 
which he received from many friends in the University, this emi- 
nent man was deemed unworthy to occupy the botanical chair. 
The disappointment of his wishes, Lady Smith informs us, hurt 
his affectionate and social feelings more than it wounded his 
pride. The views which he himself entertained relative to this 
occurrence, have been recorded in two pamphlets ; one published 
in 1818, and entitled, ‘ Considerations respecting Cambridge,’ 
and the other in 1819, under the title of ‘ A Defence of the 
‘Church and Universities of England.’ 

Scarcely had the scientific world recovered its serenity, after 
the strong feeling which this unexpected event had occasioned, 
than the death of Dr Rutherford, Professor of Botany in Edin- 
burgh, opened another and a very reasonable prospect to the mo- 
derate ambition of Sir James. No difficulties of a religious 
nature were here likely to be encountered; and by his early 
residence in Edinburgh, Sir James had acquired the recom- 
mendation of having received his first lessons of botany from 
the very chair to which he aspired. 

A literary friend and correspondent of Sir James announced to 
him, in December 1819, in a letter from Edinburgh, the vacancy 
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which had taken place, and urged him to come forward as a 
candidate. To this application, Sir James returned an answer, 
which we are glad to be able to lay before our readers ; especially 
as Lady Smith has taken no notice whatever of this occurrence, 
or the correspondence regarding it, in her husband’s life :— 

* Norwich, Dec. 28, 1819. 

‘ My dear Sir,—I cannot but consider your letter, received this day, 
as a flattering mark of your friendship and esteem. Were I twenty 
years younger, or had I any claims upon me that might make the 
emolument any object, I might perhaps be tempted to give up my 
own liberty and quiet, for the purpose of rendering so much service 
to my beloved science, as I flatter myself I could render it at Edin- 
burgh. Even in that case, however, I could not stoop to any means 
of attaining this station, but the plain right-on pretension of meaning 
to be useful; the same ground on which I stood at Cambridge. I 
could not become a courtier, nor sacrifiee my liberty and indepen- 
dence. I have reason to think my interest with‘the ministry would 
be effectual, as I found it respecting Cambridge. 

* But a decided obstacle to my accepting this honourable station as 
] am situated, is, that I must give up all my London engagements. I 
conceive the time I must spend in Edinburgh would be six months, 
from November or December ; I could not, therefore, attend the Lin- 
nan Society, May 24, nor give my lectures at the Royal Institution, 
where they have just founded, at Lord Spencer's suggestion, an hono- 
rary professorship on purpose for me. I can fulfil its duties without 
trouble or expense, being generally several weeks in London in the 
spring, when I visit my friends, and keep up my intercourse with the 
world. This I should altogether miss, nor could I see much of the 
Society over which I preside. Add to all this, that I have more bo- 
tanical and literary schemes than I could execute in a century, and 
which form the delight of my life. If Mr Brown were a candidate, 
my regard for him, and my opinion of his merits, are such, that I 
would not oppose him if I could. You say, however, he declines it. 

‘I hear from another quarter, that the appointment has long been 
settled, but I know not in whose favour. 

‘It would be delightful to me to restore the garden, and_to revive 
the botanical honour of the University, to which I have been so early 
attached. Can you tell me what must be my period of residence, and 
where I should make my application as a candidate? There is no 
harm in my learning this, while I revolve the matter a few days in my 
mind ; and if you can help me any way, I rely on your kind assistance. 
Your very friendly communication demands the explicit statement I 
have here troubled you with.’ 


The answer to these enquiries, transmitted by his correspond- 
ent, removed completely all the objections which seem to have 
at first presented themselves to the mind of Sir James; and in 
the following reply, he not only expresses his ardent desire 
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for the situation, but encloses a letter to the Lord Provost, 
regularly announcing himself as a candidate :— 


‘ Norwich, January 6, 1820. 

‘ My dear Sir,—I cannot sufficiently express my obligations to you. 
Your letter did not come in time to be answered yesterday. Your 
account of the necessary residence almost removes all my fear of the 
undertaking. Nothing would be more easy, or more delightful, than 
the office itself, omnis in hoc sum. If I can obtain it, I must make 
every thing else give way. I have no doubt of arranging matters 
with the Linnzan Society and the Royal Institution. I can spend 
March and April in London. 

‘Tam really ambitious of doing honour to the Chair, and as my 
residence would be in summer, it would be truly delightful to me and 
Lady Smith. I could spare six months very well, if wanted, and as 
to the Garden, it should be the first in Europe. I have access to every 
thing in that way. 

* I enclose a letter to the Lord Provost as follows :— 

* « My Lord,—The vacancy in the Botanical Professorship at Edin- 
burgh induces me to take the liberty of writing to your lordship, in 
order to offer myself as a candidate for that appointment. My name 
as a botanist, as founder and president of the Linnean Society, and 
possessor of the library and museum of the great Linneus, may perhaps 
be known to your lordship. Nor am I unknown in London, or else- 
where, as a writer and a public lecturer in this science, to which I 
have devoted my life. An ardent desire to promote the study of bo- 
tany, in so important a school as the University of Edinburgh ;—to 
renew my connexion with, and to aspire to do some honour to, the 
place of my education, where I have many friends, and to enrich the 
garden by means of no inconsiderable acquaintance and correspond- 
ence,—are objects too attractive to be neglected. 

‘ «If your lordship should approve of my pretensions, and I should 
be honoured with this appointment, I should be ready to enter on the 
duties of the office in the ensuing spring. I have the henour to be, &c.’” 

‘If you approve of this letter, please to convey it to the Lord 
Provost, and J rely on your friendly assistance in every respect. 
Perhaps the possible jinal acquisition of the Linnean library and col- 
lection, which I meant to have kept entire, may be an object to hold 
out to the electors: this I leave to your prudence. You may vouch 
any thing for my zeal and industry, As to emolument, I am tole- 
rably independent and indifferent, though the sum you mention cannot 
but be a great object, serving, at least, to make all expenses of tra- 
velling, residence, &c. easy ; my bodily frame not being very strong. 

‘1 give a few lectures this year in London—that will be before I 
go to Edinburgh, if chosen.’ 


From causes which we need not investigate, a successor to 
Dr Rutherford was hurriedly appointed; and the event was 


even announced in the Gazette before the above letter, and its 
enclosure, had reached Edinburgh. Sir James’s feelings on this 
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occasion are expressed in the following passage of a letter 
to the same friend, written some months after the disappoint- 
ment which called them forth :— 

‘ I see your University will go the way of all such bodies, and will 
not be worth trying to save. Its very being depends on a worthy and 
impartial choice of Professors. 

‘ Some late events have made the emolument, though great, very 
unimportant to me, and I think (as I thought on receipt of your kind 
first letter) that I will be happier, more useful, and certainly more free, 
in my own study, where | have employment for a century, if I could 
live so long. I may also fulfil my duties at the Royal Institution as 
Professor there,—and say just what I wish or want to say.’ 


Thus did the University of Edinburgh lose the lustre of a 
name which would have long continued to adorn it; and thus 
did she lose the chance of acquiring those great botanical trea- 
sures with which the appointment of Sir James Smith might 
have permanently enriched her, 

We have already seen, that the last years of Sir James’s life 
were spent in completing his great work, the * English Flora.’ 
The fourth volume of it was published only a few days be- 
fore his death; and in showing it to one of his friends, he 
exclaimed, * This is the close of my labours.’ Even in the me- 
ridian of his age, his health was far from being robust; and in 
the spring of 1788, he experienced an inflammatory attack, 
which, in some form or other, reappeared in every subsequent 
year of his life. During the last five or six years, his health 
had visibly declined; and, after a single day’s illness, he died at 
Norwich on the 17th of March, 1828, in the 69th year of his 
age. The melancholy tidings reached London on the following 
day; and having been communicated on the same evening to 
the Linnzan Society, its sitting was immediately adjourned, 
out of respect to its distinguished founder, At its subsequent 
meeting, on the Ist of April, Lord Stanley pronounced a brief 
eulogy on Sir James. The presentation copy of the 4th volume 
of the English Flora was then lying on the table, and the thanks 
of the Society were voted to Lady Smith ‘ for the last gift of 
‘ their revered President.’ 

The herbarium and library of Linnzus, which had been the 
foundation of ‘the early fame of our author, and to which he 
had added other valuable collections, were purchased by the 
Linnzan Society for the sum of L.5000. 

Sir James Smith was married in 1796, but had no family; 
and it is to the affectionate admiration of his widow, Lad 
Smith, that we are indebted for the present work. Although 
the narrative of his life is well and judiciously written, it is yet 
too meagre and unconnected to gratify the curiosity of the 
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reader. There are many points in Sir James’s history, about 
which we seek in vain for information ; and this defect is by no 
means supplied by the bulky correspondence, amidst which the 
thread of the narrative is often entirely lost. With regard to the 
correspondence itself, we are disposed to regret that there are, 
comparatively to their importance, so few letters of Sir James 
himself, and of his admirable father ;—desiderata which are 
poorly supplied by the letters of persons who have no other 
distinction than the accidental one of title, or of office. Sir 
James’s correspondence with his friend Mr Davall, a young 
Englishman, whose circumstances obliged him to reside in 
Switzerland, will be read with great interest; and the letters of 
Mr Roscoe display the warm heart and the high accomplishments 
of that distinguished writer. The letters of Dr Goodenough, 
Bishop of Carlisle, forma pleasing memorial of his learning and 
botanical knowledge ; but one-half of them might have been 
usefully replaced by the compositions of less elevated correspond- 
ents. The letters of the Abbé Correa, written in the double 
character of a botanist and of a distressed Portuguese refugee, 
will also be perused with considerable interest; and those of 
Professor John Sibthorp with sorrow and admiration. 

In studying the Memoirs and Correspondence of Sir James 
Smith, we cannot fail to be impressed with the great progress 
in systematic botany which has been made in England during 
the last fifty years; but we at the same time learn, what is less 
flattering to our national vanity, that British botanists have 
been comparatively inactive in examining the structure of vege- 
table bodies,—in explaining their hidden functions,—and in dis- 
covering those material elements which may be obtained from 
their fruit, their leaves, their juices, their pith, their bark, their 
flowers, and their root, for the purposes of food, luxury, and 
medicine, and which perform so prominent a part in many of 
the useful and scientific arts. We trust, however, that the 
botanists of the next age will apply themselves to these im- 
portant objects, and follow the example which has been set them 
by our countryman, Mr Brown, (whom Humboldt has justly 
characterised as the Botanicorum facile Princeps,) in making the 
microscope and the dissecting knife indispensable instruments 
of their science. In the case of bodies whose vessels we 
cannot recognise, and whose seeds even almost elude the 
straining eye, it is in vain to explore their structure by any 
other means than by the most powerful and varied assistance 
which the organ of sight can receive from optical science. 
In pursuing his enquiries, the botanist has the same occasion 
for powerful microscopes that the astronomer has for telescopes 
of great penetrating and magnifying power, to enable him to 
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resolve nebula, to separate close double stars, and to discover 
new bodies which exist in the inmost recesses of the heavens. 
Like Mineralogy, Botany has hitherto been chiefly a science of 
observation ; and a botanist who knows a plant only by its parts 
of fructification, has made as little progress as the mineralogist, 
who pronounces upon a mineral, by throwing its lustre upon 
his eye, and by shaking it knowingly in his hand. Natural Philo- 
sophy, however, now claims Mineralogy as one of its most in- 
teresting branches, and Botany will, we doubt not, soon rise to 
the same dignity. The returning movements of the particles of 
the sap, as detected by the powerful microscopes of Amici,—the 
beautiful discoveries of Dutrochet—the inflammation of the odo- 
riferous oil in the uériculi of the Fraxinella (Dictamnus aba,)— 
the doubly refracting structure in the leaves of the Centaurea glas- 
tifolia,—the existence of phosphorescent crystals of carbonate of 
lime in the chara vulgaris,—the secretion of siliceous solids from 
the juices of the bamboo and the teak-tree,—the disposition of 
crystals of silex in the epidermis of the Mquisete, and some 
of the grasses, and their symmetrical arrangement round the 
glands of some of the same plants,—are a few of the extraordi- 
nary facts which have been developed by physical research ; and 
which hold out the promise of a rich harvest of discovery to 
the scientific botanist. We would, therefore, strongly advise 


the young and aspiring student te consider systematic bota- 
ny only as the means by which he is to attain higher objects ; 
and to pursue these objects assiduously and ardently, with the 
Microscope in one hand, and the torch of Chemistry and Physics 
in the other. 


Arr. II].—Answer of the Directors of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway, to an Article in the Edinburgh Review for 
October, 1832. 8vo. Liverpool: 1832. 


‘Nne Directors of the Liverpool Railway Company have 
judged it expedient to publish a pamphlet, in answer to 
some observations on that concern, contained in our article on 
‘Inland Transport.’ We are sorry to be obliged to express our 
surprise at the license with which its authors have misrepre- 
sented our statements. Not content with swelling into formal 
‘ charges against the Directors’ our observations on the manage- 
ment of the road, they have practised misquotation and omis- 
sion to such an extent, as to present a very unfair view of 
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the strictures against which they have undertaken to defend 
themselves. They have been also pleased to intersperse their 
Answer with some remarks of a merely personal nature. To 
these we shall not deign to offer any reply. They are introduced 
in the worst taste ; and the public can feel no interest whatever 
in topics altogether irrelevant to the merits of the points in dis- 
cussion. 

The Directors state that the affairs of the railway have been 
¢ reviled in no measured terms.’ We feel assured that the public 
will not apply this term to our strictures. At a time when the 
possible success of steam-power applied to inland transport had 
excited the fears of canal proprietors, turnpike trustees, coach 
companies, agriculturists, and other classes, and had given 
rise to every species of misrepresentation and calumny in regard 
to Railroads in general, and the Liverpool Railroad more espe- 
cially, we stood forward as champions of this extension of 
steam- power, and in so doing incurred some odium for the part 
we had taken. We do not state this as matter either of boast 
or of complaint. But it does seem strange that the very body 
whose battle we had fought, should turn upon us as its revilers ; 
merely because we disapproved of certain details of management 
totally unconnected with the great principle at issue, and re- 
specting which even strong disapprobation, though we have 
expressed it, could proceed from nothing but the interest felt in 
the ultimate success of the enterprise. 

The first charge noticed refers to the original formation of the 
railway. ‘So little ground is there for the charge of undue preference in 
‘ the selection of the labourers employed in the formation of the road, 
‘ that the Directors now, for the first time, have the subject brought 
‘ under their notice in the form of a complaint.—Answer, p. 4, 9. 

The Directors enter into a long statement to show, that the 
charge here alluded to is groundless; a large portion of the 
labourers being Irish, &c. We have merely to say that no such 
charge was made in this Journal. The only words having any 
reference to the subject are the following :— 

‘ We shall not here refer to the persons who may have been em- 
ployed in the actual execution and completion of the railway: we are 
not in possession of sufficient data to enable us to speak with certainty 
upon the discretion and prudence shown in their selection.’ ; 

The next charge commented on is, that the Directors, by their 
proceedings, are said to ‘ have paralysed the whole enterprise 
‘of the country..—Answer, p. 3. We cannot imagine how 
the Directors can have been led to father upon us so preposte- 
rous an asseveration as that ‘ the whole enterprise’ of Britain 
could be * paralysed’ by their proceedings, The article in 
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question does not contain the words pretended to be quoted from 
it, nor any similar words. 

These are samples of ‘ charges’ which have no other exist- 
ence than in the imaginations of the Directors. We shall next 
give some instances of their disposition to exaggerate the case 
against themselves by misquoting our words, and misrepresent- 
ing the import of our statements. 


‘ The Directors are charged with “ having invariably rejected every 
suggestion for improvement coming from other quarters than the 
Company's engineer.” ’"—Answer, p. 3. 

‘ The Directors are charged with having, “ by capricious objections, 
excluded engines and waggons belonging to collateral companies from 
the road.” To this assertion they do not hesitate to give their absolute 
and unqualified denial. —Answer, p. 13. 

‘ With regard to the more serious charge of “ secretly inflicting in- 
juries” on the competing engines, the Directors have heard of no such 
occurrence. —Answer, p. 14. 

‘ Other points connected with the management of the railway might 
here be introduced, inreply to these unworthy charges of the Reviewer.’ 
—Answer, p. 14. 


Now, the truth is, that not one of the above statements was 
advanced by us as a charge against the Directors. They were 
referred to as matters of current report :—we said that they were 


subjects of § common animadversion,’ and that they excited 
‘ great and universal disapprobation.’ Our statements went 
merely to the fact that such charges had been commonly circu- 
lated; and the tendency of our reasoning was, that, whether 
true or false, they were injurious to the establishment, by exci- 
ting distrust, by discouraging talent, and by obstructing the 
benefits of free competition. ‘ Waggons of collateral companies’ 
were certainly pointed out to us, by agents in the employ- 
ment of those companies, as having been ‘ excluded, by capri- 
‘ cious objections,’ from the road. In reply to this, the Direc- 
tors declare that engines and waggons of collateral companies 
are now working on the road ‘ without impediment or objection.’ 
Without meaning to support the truth of the charge, we must 
take leave to say that the Directors have made no answer to it. 
It never was asserted that all waggons of collateral companies 
were at ail times excluded from the road. 

We have the testimony of persons whose means of informa- 
tion are not inferior to those of the Directors, that the company 
have been commonly charged at Liverpool with ¢ virtually ex- 
‘ cluding competition, though presenting the appearance of per- 
‘ mitting it, by exposing the competitors to the most capricious 
* objections on the part of the Company’s engineer.’ We are 
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further assured that ‘ this impression was universal,’ and that 
‘ appearances were strong against the Directors.’ 

Before they commence their justification on this point, the 
Directors pause to ‘ remark, that the prevailing sentiment in 
‘their minds is astonishment that any one, professing to en- 
‘lighten the public in a matter of great and peculiar interest, 
‘ should evince such ignorance of the subject on which he under- 
‘ took to write,’ as to charge them with a system of favouritism, 
in reference to the influence allowed to their engineer. Their 
astonishment may be very sincere ; but we will venture to affirm 
that it is exclusively their own; for we fear they would find 
it hard to produce in Liverpool one individual, unconnected 
with the establishment, who shares it. The complaints against 
the system of favouritism have been universal both there and 
in Manchester. Need we call to their recollection the unavail- 
ing remonstrances, on this subject, of a respectable and intel- 
ligent minority of their own body? Do they not know that 
we could name those who have at their meetings raised their 
voices against the injurious appearance of favouritism which 
their management presented ? Before we hazarded the remarks 
which have excited so much indignation, we had procured ample 
evidence on the subject. Indeed, the expressions we used, were 
taken from communications entitled to as much consideration 
and attention as any statement which the Answer contains, 

We stated that the bulk of the men obtained their appoint- 
ments through the influence of the Company’s engineer, and 
that the consequence of this was, that they felt themselves en- 
listed as his partisans when any trial of power was made on the 
road between his engines and those of other engineers ; that the 
confidence of the public in the fairness of such trials was thus 
impaired ; that numerous reports were constantly circulated, 
impeaching the conduct of the men on such occasions; and we 
mentioned more particularly a report, that a safety-valve of am 
engine was overloaded on the occasion of such a trial, with a 
view to give unfair advantage to one of Mr Stephenson’s en- 
gines. Whilst we stated these injurious consequences of the posi- 
tion in which the engineer had been placed by the Directors, we 
fully acquitted that gentleman himself of any participation or 
connivance, directly or indirectly, in such proceedings ; ; and even 
stated, that under such a system it was not in his power to pre- 
vent its consequences. This has especially excited the indigna- 
tion of the Directors: they deny that any considerable number 
of the men in their employment have obtained their appoint- 
ments through the influence of the engineer ; they say, that of 
upwards of 600, riot more than sixty have obtained their places, 
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directly or indirectly, through his influence; and that even of 
these sixty the greater part are personally unknown to him. 
With that want of fairness which, we regret to be obliged to 
say, prevails throughout the Answer, the injurious reports 
alluded to by us as being in circulation, and as being the 
consequences of the system which has been pursued, are trans- 
formed into charges made directly by us against the Directors. 

As to the influence exerted by the Company’s engineer in 
the appointment of the men employed on the road, we made our 
statement on evidence which appeared to us conclusive. Not 
to mention the oral information which we received from almost 
every person at Liverpool with whom we conversed on the sub- 
ject, we had, and now have, before us_ written assurances from 
quarters not less respectable than those from which the An- 
swer has proceeded, that ‘ the great bulk of the men employ- 
‘ed on the road have received their appointments through Mr 
‘ Stephenson’s instrumentality ;’ (we quote the words of our au- 
thorities ;) ‘and many of them do not belong to the local dis- 
‘ trict, but have come from the neighbourhood of Newcastle, and 
‘ elsewhere.’-—‘ The situation in which the engineer is placed— 
‘ that of manufacturer of engines, and arbiter of the fitness of all 
‘ others which may be proposed for the road—is open to great 
‘ suspicion and objection, especially coupled, as it has been, with 
‘ the appointment of nearly every person in connexion with the 
‘road and engines.’ The letter of Mr Hardman Earle, which 
has been adopted and published by the Directors themselves as 
a part, and, indeed, the chief part, of their defence, left no doubt 
in our minds on this very point. Mr Earle was well known to 
be a supporter of the engineer, and of the existing system. He 
was, therefore, a witness not likely to exaggerate either the 
degree of favouritism shown by the Directors, or the patronage 
exercised by the engineer, or to magnify their injurious conse- 
quences. The letter of this gentleman was before us when we 
wrote our observations; and we found in it an ample corrobo- 
ration of all that we had learned from other sources. As it now 
forms a part of the published defence of the Directors, we shall 
freely avail ourselves of it. 

In reference to the injurious effects of the influence of the 
Company’s engineer, Mr Earle says,— 

‘ Jt is natural and probable that strangers may have been looked 
upon as rivals, and may have encountered petty obstacles on the road 
from some of the servants of the Company, under the mistaken notion 
that they were promoting thereby the interests of a kind patron. — 
Answer, p. 26. 

From this we gather several important facts: the engineer, 
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who is himself the servant of the Company, is the ‘kind patron’ 
of other servants of the Company. Persons introducing engines 
on the road, not manufactured by the Company’s engineer, are, 
it appears, considered by the Company’s servants as ‘ strangers,’ 
and looked upon as rivals. Under such circumstances, Mr 
Earle infers that it is natural and probable that such strangers 
may have encountered, in trials, petty obstacles, from the mis- 
taken zeal of the Company’s servants to serve the interests of 
their ‘ kind patron.’ But Mr Earle does not stop here. He 
informs us of the existence of reports, arising from the supposed 
influence of the Company’s engineer, even more injurious than 
any which we ventured to hint at :— 


‘ As to the assertion which has been so impudently put forth,—that 
it is as much as a man’s life is worth to come upon the road who is 
opposed to Mr Stephenson,—it is a disgraceful falsehood.’—Answer, 
p- 26. 

The letter is still more explicit as to the patronage which the 
engineer exercises on the road :— 


‘ In this, as in all other great concerns, there are different parties 
or factions, but generally one that is predominant, the effects of which 
are mean jealousies and bickerings, which it is as difficult to counter- 
act, and as impossible to eradicate, as it is to alter the structure of the 
human mind.’—Ansier, p. 26. 


It appears by the context that the ‘ predominant faction,’ the 
existence of which is here admitted, is that portion of the men 
employed on the road who look up to the Company’s engi- 
neer as their ‘ kind patron.’ In page 7 of the Answer the 
Directors indignantly declare, that a mere handful of indi- 
viduals, out of many hundreds, owe any thing to the influence 
of the engineer; yet, in page 26, we find the admission, that 
a * predominant’ faction look up to the engineer as their ‘ kind 
‘ patron,’ and that the conduct of this faction produces ‘ jea- 
. Sashes and bickerings.’ We leave it to the Directors to recon- 
cile these apparent inconsistencies. Meanwhile, we appeal to 
their Answer itself for a justification of the charge which we 
advanced,* 


* Since the above was written, we have been enabled to make far- 
ther enquiries respecting the extent and nature of the influence of 
the engineer in the nomination of men employed on the road. It 
appears that the men in the employment of the Company may be di- 
vided into two classes,—first, those who are employed in the manage- 
ment of the moving power ; and secondly, those engaged in the depart- 
ment devoted to the stowage, registration, clerkage, &c, of the goods 
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In consequence of the existence of the ‘ predominant faction,’ 
and of the ‘ jealousies and bickerings,’ and ‘ petty obstacles,’ 
which it must naturally produce, Mr Earle says, that 

‘ The greatest anxiety has been shown by the Directors and head 
engineer to procure fair trials for the different engines, and personal 
attendance, early and late, has been afforded to effect this. —Answer, 
p- 26. 

What a picture of the state of this great work have the 
Directors here exhibited! An establishment formed to try a 
grand experiment at the cost of a million of pounds sterling ; 
—in which many have been induced to hazard their properties 
in the hope of commercial profit; the suecess of which is by 
some thought impossible, by others regarded as problematical, 
and by all confessed to be hoped for only by the concentrated 
mechanical genius of the most enterprising nation in the world; 
the result of which, if successful, is likely to produce the most 
important effects on the social relations of nations, as well as 
on their internal economy respectively ; on which, therefore, 
the eyes of the world are fixed ;—this establishment is, by the 
confession of the Directors, placed in that situation in which 
to procure even a fair trial for those who devote their talents 
and capital to the improvement of its mechanism, is a matter 
of such difficulty as to fill ‘the Directors and head engineer’ 
with ‘ anxiety,’ and to require even their ‘ personal attendance 
‘ early and late !’ 

The Directors complain that having Mr Earle’s letter, now 
published by them, before us, when writing our former article, 
we did not use the information it conveyed, We trust that we 
have removed this ground of complaint; but we think it right 
at the same time to state, that we were aware that Mr Earle was 


received and delivered at the extremities of the line. In the latter 
department the engineer can have little interest, and therefore naturally 
exercises little or no influence; but we are enabled to state, that 
in the former department the power and patronage of the engineer 
is predominant. Nearly all the men, especially of the superior class, 
are his nominees, and look up to him, and not to the Company, as 
their master ; and on all occasions they naturally seek to give honour 
to any work proceeding from him. His patronage is dominant precisely 
in the department from which it should be rigorously excluded, and 
is limited in the department in which its exercise would be innoxious. 
So far as our statements imputed to the engineer the exercise of 
patronage in departments of the concern distinct from the manage- 
ment of the road and the locomotive power, we willingly give the 
Directors the benefit of the retractation. 
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the friend of the Company’s engineer, and one of the leading, if 
not the chief supporter of the system which we felt it our duty to 
censure.— Without, therefore, the most distant desire to impute 
any intentional departure from truth to Mr Earle, of whose re- 
spectability we are well aware, we must take leave to say that 
he was not exactly the person from whom we should have expect- 
ed satisfactory information on the subject of our enquiry. Being 
thus indisposed to use his evidence in favour of the existing 
system, we abstained from availing ourselves of his admissions 
against it. The publication of his letter by the Directors has, 
however, released us from this restraint. 

One of the allegations combated by the Directors is the fol- 
lowing :—We stated that it was said that the engine men of 
the Company, or those under them, screwed down or over- 
loaded the safety-valve of one of Mr Stephenson’s engines, with 
a view to give it unfair advantage when compared with others. 
In the same spirit which prevails throughout the Answer, the 
Directors designate this as ‘a charge’ made by us against them. 
They admit the fact of overloading the valve, but they deny 
that it took place on any trial of comparative merit; and state 
that it was committed by an individual belonging to the fac- 
tory of Messrs Stephenson and Co., and not in the regular ser- 
vice of the Railway Company. We have been desirous to 
obtain a correct statement of the particulars of this affair; but 
have encountered some difficulties, produced by the publication 
of the pamphlet of the Directors. We have reason to believe, 
however, that the following account is in its principal features 
correct. If we were disposed to make allegations on the evi- 
dence of parties hostile to the establishment, we should find no 
want of them; but we have invariably rejected every unfa- 
vourable statement which has been offered to us, except 
where it came from parties having a direct interest in the con- 
cern. 

Mr Bury, an engine-maker of Liverpool, built an engine, call- 
ed the Liverpool, capable, as he professed, and as seemed to be 
proved in practice, of drawing loads nearly double those then 
drawn by Stephenson’s engines. Some time previous to this, 
however, it had been thought by Mr Stephenson that the loads 
attached to his engines were too great; and a rule was laid down 
that the loads should thenceforward be limited to eight waggons. 
After Bury’s engine had been for some time carrying the Jarge 
loads, it was determined fairly to ascertain whether Mr Stephen- 
son’s engines could equal or exceed this performance. The rule 
against heavy loads was on this occasion suspended ; and a par- 
ticular engine of Stephenson’s was ordered to be prepared at an 
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appointed hour : two Directors attended the trial; but when the 
engine was enquired for, it was found that a different one, also 
Stephenson’s, had been prepared instead of that which was 
ordered. The experiment, however, proceeded, and the result 
was triumphantly favourable to Stephenson’s principle. Soon 
after the experiment, it was discovered that the safety-valve had 
been overloaded. 

It will be perceived that although no engine was run against 
Stephenson’s on this occasion, so as to give the trial the appear- 
ance of a race, still there was a real and virtual competition, and 
the result of the experiment was supposed, and avowedly intend- 
ed from the beginning, to be compared with the performance of 
Bury’s engine. That the journey was one of trial and experi- 
ment, and not an ordinary trip for the transport of goods, is 
demonstrated by three circumstances; first, the formal attend- 
ance of two Directors; second, the special appointment of a 
particular engine at a particular time; third, the load drawn 
being 16 waggons, notwithstunding an existing rule of the 
board, that no engine should be loaded above 8 waggons. The 
man who screwed down the valve, not only escaped, as we are 
informed, all expression of reprobation on the part of the Di- 
rectors, but returned to the service of his employer, the railway 
engineer, and to another office in the engine department of the 
railway establishment, which he retains to the present hour. We 
are also assured that the same person, with like impunity, inter- 
fered in an improper manner in the selection of coke for one 
of the engines, on a like occasion of a trial of strength between 
two engines. 

We have reason to believe that the above account of this trans- 
action is substantially correct, and we shall be glad to learn 
that the Directors can reconcile it with their statement. In 
all such cases it is surely proper that the offender should be 
punished; but if the Directors would proceed effectually to 
cure the evil with which the establishment is afllicted, they 
must attack its cause. The locomotive power must be worked 
and directed by men who feel neither gratitude for past, nor 
hope for future, favours from any of the competitors on the 
road. They must have no ‘ kind patron’ amongst them. They 
must feel that they have no interest separate from those of their 
masters ; that their masters and patrons are the Directors, and 
them alone; and that the success of every experiment made for 
the improvement of the establishment, whoever may be the ex- 
perimenter, is a triumphin which they as members of that esta- 
blishment participate. They will then cease to have a motive 
to the commission of those acts of mischief in which there ap- 
pears reason to believe they have sometimes indulged. Then 
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and not till then, reports of unfair proceedings will cease to 
circulate, because they will cease to find believers. To this 
wholesome state must the establishment come, ere its great capa- 
bilities can be developed by the unrestricted application of the 
capital and unparalleled mechanical skill of this country. 

In conclusion, we must explicitly disavow any intention to 
reflect on the conduct and qualifications of the Company’s 
engineer. In the respect which is generally entertained for the 
talents of Mr Stephenson, sen., we participate; and we trust, 
that the account which we have given in the former article of 
the progressive improvement of railway locomotives under the 
auspices of Mr Stephenson, jun., sufficiently attests the high 
estimation in which we hold the genius of that engineer. We 
repeat, that to the improvements effected by the latter gentleman, 
in the mechanism of locomotives, is mainly due the success of 
the Liverpool Railway. At the same time, we are bound to de- 
clare, that the perusal of the Answer published by the Direc- 
tors, has confirmed us in the conviction, that the progress of 
the undertaking has been shackled and retarded by the causes 
which we assigned,—causes which competent witnesses declare 
to be * such as to excite in the public very general disgust, and 
* such as no honest public writer can speak of otherwise than in 
* terms of strong condemnation.’ 

The situation in which the engineers have been placed is not 
of their own seeking, but one into which they have been forced 
by circumstances which should have been controlled by the 
Directors. We therefore repeat, that, while every praise is due 
to the engineers for what they have effected, as well on the road 
itself, asin the machinery which works upon it, no part of the 
blame arising from the defects in the system pointed out by us 
attaches to them: the fault lies with those who allowed to 
spring up in the bosom of the establishment that * predominant 
‘ faction’ mentioned by Mr Earle, whose strength he speaks of 
as having outgrown the power of the Board of Directors to con- 
trol. ‘That ‘ faction’ must be suppressed, or it may ultimately 
be the means of destroying the concern in which it has been 
engendered. 

In as far as we are concerned, this discussion must here close: 
we have devoted to it fully as much space as its public interest 
demands. If we have been obliged to state what may not be 
agreeable to the Directors, we are sorry for it; but they forced 
us to return to the subject, and must not blame us for the 
result. 

Having dismissed this unpleasant matter, we gladly avail 
ourselves of the present occasion to notice the continued suc- 
cess of the Railway Company. Notwithstanding the injurious 
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effects of the prevalent epidemic, which affected the revenue of the 
Railway more perhaps than that of any other establishment, the 
Directors have been enabled to declare a dividend out of the 
profits of the half year ending 31st December last, of L.4, 4s. 
per L.100 share. During the quarter ending 30th September 
last, when the cholera prevailed at Dublin and Liverpool, the 
falling off in the receipts from passengers, compared with the 
corresponding quarter in the preceding year, amounted to 
L.15,000. The receipts for the transport of merchandise and 
coals have, however, increased. In the latter half of 1831, the 
receipts for merchandise amounted to L.30,764, and for coals 
to L.695. In the latter half of 1832, the receipts for merchan- 
dise amounted to L.34,977, and for coals, to L.2804. The in- 
creased revenue from the transport of coals is very remarkable ; 
the receipts having in a single year quadrupled their amount. 

The expenses of locomotive power still continue unabated. 
On this the Directors state that 


‘ They will freely confess that in this branch of their expenditure 
they have met with une xpected discouragement, and with difficulties, 
which they have not yet been able to overcome. The principal items 
of excessive expenditure in this department, have arisen from the fre- 
quent renewal of the tubes and fireplaces, which in most of the engines 
have been found to burn very rapidly away. To this general result, 
however, there have been some exceptions ; for the Company have en- 
gines which have ran between twenty and thirty thousand miles, with 
very inconsiderable repairs, either to the fireplaces or tubes. In me- 
chanical operations, what has been effected, may be effected ; the Direc- 
tors, therefore, feel confident, that the difficulty is not insurmountable. 
Their attention is unceasingly turned to the subject—they are making 
experiments on the material of the tubes and of the fireplaces, (with 
reference ta the heat to which they are exposed,) and on the circula- 
tion of the water in different portions of the boiler. They earnestly 
invite the attention of scientific men to the subject; and they assure 
the proprietors that they are resolved not to desist from their efforts 
till they have accomplished their object.’ 


The Directors notice, for the purpose of contradicting it, an 
absurd allegation which obtained some credit, that they were 
about to abandon steam power, and to return to horses ! 

Their Report also contradicts and refutes a charge which had 
been advanced, that the dividends were made, not from the 
profits, but from the capital of the Company. It is almost impos- 
sible to suppose that the propagators of this calumny were not 
aware of its falsehood. A reference to the half-yearly printed 
statements would at once have made that falsehood apparent. 

It has been said, however, with more appearance of truth, that 
in the anxiety of ‘the Directors to make large dividends, ‘they 
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have neglected to reserve any part of their profits to form a fund 
for replacing that portion of their works which, being subject 
to slow but certain wear, must in the course of time be recon- 
structed. The permanency of profit to every shareholder is 
as important as its magnitude; and large present dividends 
would afford but a weak apology for a call for additional capital 
at a future period. Although it seems probable that the improve- 
ments which must take place in the locomotive power will so far 
reduce the expenses as to enable the Company, at a future time, 
to set apart such a reserved fund, without lowering the amount 
of their dividends, still we do not see that any good reason can 
be given why such a contingency, however likely, should be 
waited for.* 


Art. IV. Journal of Voyages and Travels by the Rev. Danier 
Tyerman, and Georce Bennet, Esq , deputed from the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, to visit their various Stations in the 
South Sea Islands, China, India, §c. between the years 1821 and 
1829. Compiled from the Original Documents by James 
Monrcomery. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1831. 


PT HESE are very interesting volumes. Considered merely as a 

‘ Journal of Voyages and Travels,’ they are well worthy 
the attention of those whose imaginations are delighted with 
pictures of other lands; but they may fairly lay claim to a 
higher character. They relate some very remarkable pheno- 
mena in the history and condition of rude nations, and give a 
more striking view of the existing state of the Heathen world, 
and of its dawning day of civilisation, science, and religion, 
than has been furnished from any other quarter. 

The work is substantially the Report of a deputation, sent 
by the London Missionary Society to ascertain the state of 
their missions throughout the world. The members of it were 
the Reverend Daniel Tyerman, a clergyman, previously resi- 
ding in the Isle of Wight, and Mr George Bennet, a gentleman 
of Sheffield. The constitution of this Society is peculiarly 


* The last dividend has only left a balance of L.693 to be carried 
to the next half-yearly account. Indeed, this dividend, strictly speaking, 
exceeded the half year's profits ; a part of it being made from the ba- 
lance of L.1538, which remained over and above the preceding divi- 


dend. 
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Catholic—it has no restrictions—it gives itself no distinctive 
name—it professes to combine all denominations of Chris- 
tians in the great work of imparting Christianity to the Hea- 
then world. These gentlemen, who appear to have carried 
the liberal spirit of their Society into all their dealings with the 
missionaries of other associations, were its voluntary and gratui- 
tous agents. They left England in May, 1821; and the survivor 
(for Mr Tyerman did not live to revisit his native land) returned 
in June, 1829. They were thus absent eight years, during which 
period they cireumnavigated the globe, and examined the state 
of the Missions in the South Sea Islands, the Islands of British 
India, the Mauritius, Madagascar, and South Africa. 

The first volume, and several chapters of the second, con- 
sist of their observations in the Islands of the South Sea—a 
portion of the globe peculiarly interesting at present, as of- 
fering to our view some of the most remarkable moral improve- 
ments that the world has seen since the early diffusion of Chris- 
tianity. At Tahiti, where they arrived and landed on the 25th 
of September, 182], they were received by two missionaries, 
Messrs Nott and Wilson. Pomare, the king, was absent when 
they arrived; but they heard many interesting particulars of 
this ruler,—in some respects as remarkably emancipated from 
the habits of savage life, as in others »he was still their slave. 
We shall extract a few passages illustrative of his character, 
and progress in improvement. 





‘ Near a large shed there was a smaller dwelling, the walls of 
which were framed of slight bamboos fixed perpendicularly in the 
ground ; and there was a door at each end. When the king is here, it is 
in this small place of retirement that Mr Nott and he meet for the pur- 
pose of eendation parts of the Scriptures ; and here, from day to day, 
have they often been employed, in settling the text and copying out 
the completed portions, from morning till night. The king is re- 
markably fond of writing ; he was the first who learned the art, and 
is, probably, the greatest proficient in it among all his countrymen : 
when he writes, he lies down on the floor, with a support for his chest, 
and a desk before him.’ —I. 62. 

‘Mr Nott, among other curiosities, showed us a manuscript copy of 
the translated Gospel of St Luke, executed by King Pomare in a very 
neat, small hand. It was from this copy that the first edition of that 
Evangelist was printed. Mr Nott stated that he had been greatly 
aided by Pomare in making that version; the king being better ac- 
quainted with the Tahitian language, and its capabilities, than most of 
his subjects. This is probably an unparalleled instance of a prince— 
and that no mean one, for he had the power of life and death, and his 
will was law in all cases throughout his dominious—devoting time and 
talents to the slow and paintul labour of translating the Scriptures, 
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and copying out the work for the press with his own hand, that he 
might be the means of bestowing them upon his people. —I. 66, 


Not content with being the greatest scholar and finest copyist 
among his subjects, Pomare was also their schoolmaster. 

‘ He has sometimes twenty and more of his chiefs sitting around 
him, reading aloud by turns. Of these he has himself taught several 
to read, and he delights to improve others. He learned to read in the 

ear 1802, and began to write about the same time. He may be said 
in a great measure to have taught himself both these accomplishments, 
which were never acquired by a South Sea Islander before. He en- 
gaged the missionaries to furnish him with lessons, consisting of syl- 
lables, words, sentences, and paragraphs, in gradation, upon slips of 
paper: these he took with him when travelling from place to place, 
and copied at his leisure, with unwearying diligence and application ; 
thus reading and writing at the same time, and giving his instructors 
very little trouble, —I. 79. 


What a pity that such a man should be unable to resist the 
temptation of a glass of gin! Such, however, was the case. 
Pomare was sufliciently enlightened to perceive the bad con- 
sequences of indulging in ardent spirits. He forbad their use, 
and had even the resolution to destroy all the stills in the island, 
and to prohibit the manufacture, though his subjects have 
ample materials both in the sugar-cane and the tea plant, and 
are well acquainted with the art of distilling; and yet, when 
temptation was thrown in his own way by foreign ships, he yield- 
ed to it in spite of his better judgment, and is said to have fallen 
a victim at last to intemperance. He was, nevertheless, a man 
of strong understanding. When he ultimately attained to a 
conviction of the truth and utility of the doctrines and im- 
provements taught and recommended by the missionaries, his 
measures were decisive. A great part of the religion of these 
islands consisted in absurd restrictions on certain articles of food, 
which were considered sacred, and not allowed to be touched 
till presented to the idol. Among these were turtles. On 
a certain occasion, a turtle being caught, Pomare declared, to 
the horror of his attendants, that it should be ‘dressed for him 
without the previous ceremony of offering a part to the god. 
When the banquet was prepared, no one but himself had the 
hardihood to taste of it. The chiefs sat looking at him, momen- 
tarily expecting to see divine vengeance overtake the sacrile- 
gious prince. By this experiment Pomare was confirmed in 
his previous suspicions of the impotence of his native deities; 
and he immediately declared that he no longer believed in any 
but the God of the missionaries. He left all, however, at liberty 
to follow his example or not as they pleased; but the newly 
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discovered truth spread rapidly among his subjects, and the an- 
cient divinities were everywhere dethroned. Several curious 
anecdotes relative to this era are related by our travellers. 
Tati, one of Pomare’s principal chiefs, described to Mr Ben- 
net his feelings at the time when he began to suspect that 
the former objects of terror were mere blocks of wood, whilst 
yet he could not divest himself altogether of the reverence he 
had been accustomed to pay them. Being desired by Pomare 
to chop some of the gods to pieces, he proceeded with a trem- 
bling hand, half expecting at the first blow to see the insulted 
spirit start up to avenge himself. On another occasion, some 
of the people being about to make a bonfire of Oro, the god of 
war, and his wooden attendants, they thought that it would be 
most prudent to commence by firing into the temple, and challen- 
ging the gods to come forth to battle. Emboldened by the silence 
of the blocks, they at length proceeded to burn them and their 
temples together. 

The more we hear of the former condition of these islanders, 
the more wonderful appears the contrast presented by their 
improved state :— 


‘ In their pagan state, like all uncivilized tribes, they were ex- 
cessively revengeful, and would pursue or watch the object of their 
enmity from place to place, and from shore to shore, for man 
years, if an earlier opportunity occurred not to gratify their cru 
rage. On such occasions, when they have at length slain their vic- 
tim, the murderer has been known to pound the body to pulp with 
large stones, and then, spreading it to the sun till it was dried like 
leather, he would cut a hole in the middle, through which to thrust 
his head, and wear it as a tibuta, the arms dangling down in front, 
and the legs behind, till it was worn out, and fell in pieces from 
his back.—‘ A king of Tahiti has been known to take the living 
children of those whom he had slain in battle, make holes through 
their heads at the juncture of the neck, and passing a cord of cinet 
through the wounds, drag the little innocents, shrieking and strag- 
gling, along the beach, till they expired in agonies ; the savage con- 
queror meanwhile remorselessly rejoicing in his trophies like a fiend 
incarnate.’ (I.77.)—* One of the monstrous practices of these island- 
ers, before they embraced the gospel, was to bury their friends alive, 
when, from their infirmities, they became burdensome to the yonng 
and the vigorous. They would dig a hole in the sand on the sea- 
beach ; then, under pretence of taking their aged or sick relative 
to_bathe, they would bear him on a litter to the spot, and tumble him 
into the grave which had been prepared, instantly heaping stones and 
earth upon him, and trampling the whole down with their feet, till 
whether they left him alt or alive was of little moment, as it was 
impossible for him to rise again. In other cases, the unnataral kin- 
dred would rush into the inyalid’s house at once, from opposite ends. 
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and make their spears meet in his body. Then they would coolly 
share the spoil of his little property, and depart without any other 
reflection except that they had rid themselves of a nuisance, and per- 
haps gained a paltry article of dress or furniture as the price of blood.’ 
—I. 328. 


Infanticide was a common practice among them. This was 
touchingly referred to by one of the natives at a meeting, or 
conversation, at which Messrs Bennet and Tyerman were pre- 
sent:—* A man, who was sitting among the rest upon the 
‘ floor, suddenly cried out, in great agitation of spirit, ‘* What 
‘shall Ido? I have continually before my eyes the likenesses 
‘ of my children whom [ killed in their infancy when I was a 
‘heathen. Wherever I go they meet me; and I seem to see 
‘them as plainly as I did when I took them from my wife’s 
‘ arms, immediately after they were born, and destroyed them. 
‘know not what to do!”’ 

With such pictures before us, it is truly delightful to learn 
‘ that industry, civilisation, and good morals, are entirely trans- 
‘forming their character, habits, pleasures, and occupations.’ 
(I. 302.) We hear now of their neat houses, their flourishing 
fields and gardens, their industry and ingenuity, and the ge- 
nerally pleasing aspect of all things. They seem ce. 
impressed themselves with the contrast; comparing their pre- 
sent with their former state, to peace after war—to an abundant 
fruit harvest after famine and drought—to refreshing sleep after 
days of toil and distress. They, however, have not yet lost the 
simplicity of their native character, and some of the anecdotes 
here recorded of them are highly amusing. The first nail ever 
seen in Tahiti was considered a treasure of rare value, and 
lent out by its possessor for hire, to make holes in the planks of 
canoes. Another lucky fellow got hold of a nail, and being of 
a provident disposition, he thought to gain more in the end by 
propagating the species of so valuable an exotic, than by lending 
it out. He accordingly planted the nail, and waited long for 
the blade and the fruit of his seed. This man was living when 
our travellers were in the islands, and had not, they say, heard 
the last of his sagacious speculation. 

Not content with the advances they have themselves made 
in civilisation and religion, these islanders have already begun 
to assist in spreading their knowledge among their less for- 
tunate neighbours. We have an interesting account of their 
proceedings when an opportunity offered, by Captain Kent’s 
ship, of sending some of their own number to instruct the in- 
habitants of the Marquesan islands, who are represented as 
the most ferocious savages in these seas. A day was fixed fo 
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holding a meeting, to choose two natives to carry the truths of 
Christianity to these savages. About 1200 persons were as- 
sembled on this occasion. After several short addresses by the 
Missionaries, 


‘ Auna, a principal chief, formerly a leader among the Areois, and 
a priest of Hiro, the god of thieves, ‘stood up in the midst of the meet- 
ing. His lofty stature and commanding presence, his countenance 
beaming with benignity and intelligence, filled every bosom with emo- 
tions of awe, delight, and expectation. He looked round with an air of 
unaccustomed anxiety and embarrassment, and at first—perhaps for 
the first time in his life—hesitated in the utterance of his sentiments on 
a public occasion, At length, with a noble modesty, he began, “ Mea 
maitai teie—It is a good thing that some of us should go from Huahine 
to carry Christianity to those people who are yet in the same igno- 
rance, wickedness, and misery, as we ourselves were but a few years 
ago. It is our duty, then, to take to the Marquesas that [parau maitai 
nate atua) good word of God which has been sent to us from [ Bere. 
tane] Britain by the hands of Missionaries, and which has been made 
so great a blessing to us. I have, therefore, [ paraw ita, } a little speech 
to make to the meeting, which is this,—if 1 and my wife might be so 
favoured as to be sent on this errand to the heathen at the Mar- 
quesas—but perhaps we are not worthy—yet, if we could be thought 
suitable for this great and good work, both my wife and I would be 
very happy.” 

‘ When he had thus spoken, he sat down, with the most affecting 
humility waiting for the decision of the assembly. Hautia, the pre- 
sident, immediately rose, and said, “* Auna is the man to go!” Others 
exclaimed, “ Aunais the man!” A chief then stood up, and observed, 
that he also had a little speech on the subject, which was, that Ania 
was not only the man to go, because he could himself both teach many 
things, and set the example of all he taught, but because Auna was 
“ a two-handed man :” he had a good wife, Auna Vahine, who would 
help her husband in every work, and would also teach the women to 
read and to pray, to clothe themselves decently, to make their own 
dresses, manage their families, and bring up their children in the right 
way. This being universally assented to, Auna and his wife were 
appointed, as it were, by acclamation.’—I. 353. 


Another chief then offered himself in a similar manner, and 
was accepted. This took place on the 21st February, and on 
the 25th they sailed. The scheme formed in favour of the 
Marquesans was, however, altered by circumstances which 
occurred during the voyage; and a different field of labour 
proved the allotment of the native envoys. In consequence of 
contrary winds, the first land they made was one of the Sandwich 
Islands. The party landed at Hawaii, the same island formerly 
known under the name of Owyhee. We are here introduced 
to a state of society very different from any before described. 
The Sandwich Islands had been a frequent resort of European 
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ships ever since the melancholy event which terminated the 
career of the great circumnavigator. It is singular, by the 
way, that the natives should afterwards have regarded Captain 
Cook as a divinity, and worshipped his skeleton in one of their 
temples. Doubtless this frequent intercourse with Europeans, 
and the influence of a Mr Young, who, in 1822, had resided 
thirty-six years in the island, produced some effect on their 
minds; but we are not informed as to the immediate causes 
which led to the extraordinary step taken in 1819 by the young 
King Riho Riho, or more properly Tamehameha II. At a 
great feast given by him in memory of his father, he suddenly 
started up, rushed to the women’s table, and began to eat with 
a fury and trepidation that showed he was doing violence to 
his feelings. To eat with his wives was as great a sacrilege as 
he could have committed ; and all the people cried out with one 
voice, ‘ The tabu is broken! The eating tabu is broken!’ This 
experiment loosened the keystone of the fabric of idolatry, and 
it fell at once. Ina short period the whole nation abjured their 
gods; the temples were destroyed, and the images burnt. All 
this was accomplished before any missionary approached them. 
They had cast away their old religion, but as yet had substituted 
no other. At this very time the American missionaries were on 
their way to them. When, however, they did arrive, there 
appears to have been no particular readiness on the part of 
the natives to listen to their instructions. Indeed, from the 
account of our travellers, it appears that their escape from 
the superstitions of their ancestors amounted to no more than 
this, that he who formerly worshipped an idol, now worshipped 
nothing. Some improvement in morals, however, was even 
then perceptible, and has since much increased. The visit of 
our travellers proved an important occurrence for these Islands. 
‘It was proposed by one of the company to fabu our mission- 
* ary companion, Mr Ellis, and thus prevent him from returning 
‘to the southern islands. We told them that if they did so 
* they must also tabu Mr Ellis’s wife and children, from whom 
‘he would not choose to be separated, nor they like to lose 
Shim. ‘ Oh!” said they, “ we will send a ship to Huahine, 
‘and fetch them hither.”’ (I. 381.) After much discussion 
and consideration, the plan thus proposed was adjusted. Mr 
Ellis and the Tahitians were accordingly settled in Hawaii, with 
the consent of Riho Riho, and the cordial welcome of the Ame- 
rican missionaries. 

Various anecdotes are related of this ruler, whose dawning 
sense of the advantages offered to him and to his nation was 
gtievously obscured by his habits of intoxication. 
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‘ June 20. On the last Sabbath, when we sent to inform the king 
that divine service was about to be held, at which we should be glad 
to see him present, his majesty returned for answer, that he was 
pupuka, that is, bad ; being engaged in drinking rum, which he knew 
to be very wrong. To-day we learn that he has emerged from his 
long fit of drunkenness. He has, moreover, commanded all his five 
wives to learn to read and write.’ —I. 468. 

Shortly after, he began himself; and is described as assi- 
duously preparing his lessons with his queens and attendants. 
Their example was eagerly followed. The journal says, under 
date of August 9th,— 

‘ The eagerness for instruction is so great that all the little boys in 
the school are, daily, during their play-hours, in requisition as mas- 
ters. Three chiefs, men of magnificent stature and lofty bearing, 
came early this morning to obtain a kumu, or teacher. They could 
engage none but a child, six years of age, lisping over its spelling- 
book. Finding, however, that he could tell his letters, and repeat 
his ba, be, bi, bo, bu, one of them caught him up by the arm, mounted 
the little fellow upon his own broad shoulder, and carried him off in 
triumph, exclaiming, “ This shall be my kumu!” The lads, them- 
selves, take great delight in reciting their simple lessons to the older 
folks, and helping their fathers and mothers to say their A, B, C.’—I. 474. 


Our readers will scarcely recognise in the above-mentioned 
royal learner of the alphabet, the sovereign who was afterwards 
received as a guest by the King of England, and whose untimely 
death, together with that of his young Queen, took place in 
London in July 1824. 

Riho Riho’s brother succeeded him in the sovereignty, which, 
however, he appears to share in some degree with his sister, who 
is described as a superior young woman, having been brought 
up under the care of the Missionaries, and now entirely accus- 
tomed to the habits of civilized life. In Mr Stewart’s Voyage 
to these Islands in 1830, there is a very interesting account of 
the brother and sister, and of their nation. His intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Islands acquired during a former residence, en- 
abled him to form an accurate judgment of the progress they 
had made; and he details the changes which everywhere met 
his observation with an eager interest and lively joy which we 
may suppose to have added somewhat, though unconsciously, 
to the vivid colouring of his descriptions. We shall extract one 
passage, which describes some of the external changes which he 
observed. 


‘ The whole of the inside,’ says he, speaking of the young King’s 
palace, ‘from the floor to the peak of the roof, a height of at least 
forty feet—is covered with a sort of wainscoting of a rich chestnut 
colour, made of the stems of a small mountain vine, tied horizontally 
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together as closely as possible. It has the effect of being all in one 
piece, and impgrts an air of richness to the room, not dissimilar to 
that of the tapestry and arras of more polished audience-chambers. 
The floor also is a novelty and an experiment here; consisting, in 
place of the ground strewn with rashes or grass, as a foundation for 
the mats, as was formerly the case, of a pavement of stone and mortar, 
spread with a cement of lime, having all the smoothness and hardness of 
marble. Upon this, beautifully variegated mats were spread, forming 
a carpet as delightful and appropriate to the climate, as could have been 
selected. Large windows at either side, and the folding doors of glass 
at each end, are hung with draperies of crimson damask; besides 
which, and the mats on the floors, the furniture consists of handsome 
pier tables, and large mirrors ; of a line of glass chandeliers suspended 
through the centre, with lustres and candelabra of bronze, affixed to 
the pillars lining the sides and ends of the apartment; and of portraits 
in oil of the late King and Queen, taken in London, placed at the 
upper end in rich frames. —Stewart's Voyage. 


Our travellers, on leaving the Sandwich Islands, intended to 
return direct to Huahine; but meeting with unfavourable wea- 
ther, they were driven out of their course. Their readers will 
not fail to congratulate themselves on these untoward circum- 
stances ; for to them they are indebted for a very interesting 
account of the Island Rurutu. It presents a satisfactory exam- 
ple of the beneficial changes effected by Christianity and edu- 
cation. 


* Sep. 30. At daybreak we plainly distinguished an island, about 
seven miles in length, of which we had caught an imperfect view yester- 
day evening. It reminded us so much of the lovely spots with which our 
eyes had been formerly familiarized in the South Pacific, that, after 
an absence of six months in the North, we felt as though we were 
coming home. A high central peak, with lower eminences sloping 
towards the shore, and intervening valleys, through which ran fertili- 
zing streams, supplied, in part, from mountain-cascades—these, with 
the luxuriance of tropical vegetation, at once reminded us of Tahiti, 
Huahine, Raiatea, and others, and made us long to be acquainted with 
this younger sister, as she seemed, dwelling alone amidst the solitary 
sea, and at so great a distance from “the family circles,” if so we may 
call the windward and the leeward groups. We did not yet know the 
name of this island, but stood into the bay before us, which forms the 
are of a circle, receding about a mile from the open main, and three 
miles’ span from point to point across. At the head of this bay we 
were surprised to see several neat-looking white houses, built in the 
English fashion, as used in the Christianized islands, and on an eleva- 
tion a staff, with a white flag flying upon it, as a signal that we were 
descried and invited to land. 

‘ Our boats were in such crazy condition that neither of them were 
fit to lower upon the water, and it was some time before a canoe of 
any kind came off to us from the shore. We began, therefore, to fear 
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that we should neither obtain wood nor water ; of both of which we were 
in such need that we had not enough of either Jeft to dress the dinner 
of the day. Our joy was proportionately great when we perceived 
aman coming towards us, paddling himself in an exceedingly small 
vessel, which proved to be nothing more than a poi-dish, about seven 
feet long and thirty inches wide. In this platter he buffeted the waves 
and dashed through the spray upon the reef, which kept him em- 
ployed, with one hand, continually, baling out the water.’—I. 492. 


This man told them that the name of the island was Ruru- 
tu, and that the king had sent him to enquire who the stran- 
gers were, and whither they were bound. He was delighted to 
find there were natives of Huahine on board, and paddled joy- 
fully back with the good tidings. After a time the voyagers 
ventured to land :— 


‘ Nearly the whole population were standing on the beach to re- 
ceive us, which they did with affectionate joy, as though we had been 
friends and brethren returning home, after long absence, rather than 
strangers and visitors from a far country. The king advanced to 
meet us. To him we were introduced by Mr Ellis, who spoke the 
language, and well knew the history of his little kingdom. He isa 
young man, about eighteen years of age, very light-coloured, and of 
remarkably mild aspect and graceful demeanour. His consort also 
appears exceedingly amiable and modest. Their infant son may be 
compared with most European children in whiteness and delicacy of 
complexion. His majesty’s name is Teuruarii; he was accompanied 
by a tall chief, called Auura, his friend and guardian, a dignified and 
agreeable personage. ‘Two native teachers, from Raiatea, who had 
been sent hither eighteen months ago, were delighted to see and wel- 
come Mr Ellis, whom they knew.’—I. 494. 

They proceeded to view the chapel, one part of which was pe- 
culiarly worthy of notice, as presenting, in the words of the 
narrative, ‘ a simple and signal trophy’ of the beneficial change 
that had taken place. 


‘ These were the spears, not indeed “ beaten into pruning-hooks,” 
but converted into staves to support the balustrade of the pulpit- 
staircase ! for the people here have cast away their instruments of 
cruelty with their idols..—I. 495. 

‘ The principal village is situated at the head of the bay, consisting 
of the chapel afore-mentioned, and from sixty to seventy houses, scat- 
tered at pleasant distances among the trees. These are pretty oval 
structures, built on platforms of broad stones. The materials are 
timber and bamboos, very ingeniously put together, rounded at either 
end, having roofs which present the cove of a Gothic arched ceiling 
within. They are often fancifully ornamented, both externally and 
internally ; the people of this little island being distinguished, above 
all others in these seas, for their taste and skill in finery of every 
kind, from the feathered helmets of their warriors to the carving on 
their canoes,’ 
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together as closely as possible. It has the effect of being all in one 
piece, and impgrts an air of richness to the room, not dissimilar to 
that of the tapestry and arras of more polished audience-chambers. 
The floor also is a novelty and an experiment here; consisting, in 
place of the ground strewn with rashes or grass, as a foundation for 
the mats, as was formerly the case, of a pavement of stone and mortar, 
spread with a cement of lime, having all the smoothness and hardness of 
marble. Upon this, beautifully variegated mats were spread, forming 
a carpet as delightful and appropriate to the climate, as could have been 
selected. Large windows at either side, and the folding doors of glass 
at each end, are hung with draperies of crimson damask; besides 
which, and the mats on the floors, the furniture consists of handsome 
pier tables, and large mirrors ; of a line of glass chandeliers suspended 
through the centre, with lustres and candelabra of bronze, affixed to 
the pillars lining the sides and ends of the apartment; and of portraits 
in oil of the late King and Queen, taken in London, placed at the 
upper end in rich frames. —Stewart's Voyage. 


Our travellers, on leaving the Sandwich Islands, intended to 
return direct to Huahine ; but meeting with uufavourable wea- 
ther, they were driven out of their course. Their readers will 
not fail to congratulate themselves on these untoward circum- 
stances ; for to them they are indebted for a very interesting 
account of the Island Rurutu. It presents a satisfactory exam- 
ple of the beneficial changes effected by Christianity and edu- 
cation. 


* Sep. 30. At daybreak we plainly distinguished an island, about 
seven miles in length, of which we had caught an imperfect view yester- 
day evening. It reminded us so much of the lov ely spots with which our 
eyes had been formerly familiarized in the South Pacific, that, after 
an absence of six months in the North, we felt as though we were 
coming home. <A high central peak, with lower eminences sloping 
towards the shore, and intervening \ ralleys, through which ran fertili- 
zing streams, supplied, in part, from mountain-cascades—these, with 
the luxuriance of tropical vegetation, at once reminded us of Tahiti, 
Huahine, Raiatea, and others, and made us long to be acquainted with 
this younger sister, as she seemed, dwelling alone amidst the solitary 
sea, and at so great a distance from “the family circles,” if so we may 
call the windward and the leeward groups. We did not yet know the 
name of this island, but stood into the bay before us, which forms the 
are of a circle, receding about a mile from the open main, and three 
miles’ span from point to point across. At the head of this bay we 
were surprised to see several neat-looking white houses, built in the 
English fashion, as used in the Christianized islands, and on an eleva- 
tion a staff, with a white flag flying upon it, as a signal that we were 
descried and invited to land. 

‘ Our boats were in such crazy condition that neither of them were 
fit to lower upon the water, and it was some time before a canoe of 
any kind came off to us from the shore, We began, therefore, to fear 
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that we should neither obtain wood nor water ; of both of which we were 
in such need that we had not enough of either left to dress the dinner 
of the day. Our joy was proportionately great when we perceived 
aman coming towards us, paddling himself in an exceedingly small 
vessel, which proved to be nothing more than a poi-dish, about seven 
feet long and thirty inches wide. In this platter he buffeted the waves 
and dashed through the spray upon the reef, which kept him em- 
ployed, with one hand, continually, baling out the water..—I. 492. 


This man told them that the name of the island was Ruru- 
tu, and that the king had sent him to enquire who the stran- 
gers were, and whither they were bound. He was delighted to 
find there were natives of Huahine on board, and paddled joy- 
fully back with the good tidings. After a time the voyagers 
ventured to land :— 


‘ Nearly the whole population were standing on the beach to re- 
ceive us, which they did with affectionate joy, as though we had been 
friends and brethren returning home, after long absence, rather than 
strangers and visitors from a far country. The king advanced to 
meet us. To him we were introduced by Mr Ellis, who spoke the 
language, and well knew the history of his little kingdom. He isa 
young man, about eighteen years of age, very light-coloured, and of 
remarkably mild aspect and graceful demeanour. His consort also 
appears exceedingly amiable and modest. Their infant son may be 
compared with most European children in whiteness and delicacy of 
complexion. His majesty’s name is Teuruarii; he was accompanied 
by a tall chief, called Auura, his friend and guardian, a dignified and 
agreeable personage. ‘Two native teachers, from Raiatea, who had 
been sent hither eighteen months ago, were delighted to see and wel- 
come Mr Ellis, whom they knew.’—I. 494. 

They proceeded to view the chapel, one part of which was pe- 
culiarly worthy of notice, as presenting, in the words of the 
narrative, ‘ a simple and signal trophy’ of the beneficial change 
that had taken place. 


‘ These were the spears, not indeed “ beaten into pruning-hooks,” 
but converted into staves to support the balustrade of the pulpit- 
staircase ! for the people here have cast away their instruments of 
cruelty with their idols..—I. 495. 

‘ The principal village is situated at the head of the bay, consisting 
of the chapel afore-mentioned, and from sixty to seventy houses, scat- 
tered at pleasant distances among the trees. These are pretty oval 
structures, built on platforms of broad stones. The materials are 
timber and bamboos, very ingeniously put together, rounded at either 
end, having roofs which present the cove of a Gothic arched ceiling 
within. They are often fancifully ornamented, both externally and 
internally ; the people of this little island being distinguished, above 
all others in these seas, for their taste and skill in finery of every 
kind, from the feathered helmets of their warriors to the carving on 
their canoes.’ 
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The population, at the time of this visit, amounted only to 314, 
though, it is said, that a few years before it had exceeded six 
thousand ; but the island was afflicted with pestilence, ague, and 
fever, which swept away multitudes annually. This pestilence 
was the cause of a series of events, which ultimately issued in 
their present improved condition. During the raging of the pesti- 
lence, Auura, the chief above mentioned, was haunted by a desire 
which he could not repress, to leave his own isle, in quest of some 
other, where he might hear of something good. Accordingly, hav- 
ing prevailed on his wife and some others to accompany him, they 
set sail in a double canoe. After a voyage of several days they 
landed at Tubuai, an island about 100 miles distant from their 
own. Here they remained some time, and at length re-embark- 
ed to return to their own land; intending to persuade their 
countrymen to emigrate to this more healthy island. They 
were driven by a tempest out of their track; and for weeks 
were drifted about,—sometimes rowing in one direction, some- 
times in another, and more often yielding entirely to the im- 
pulses of the waves and currents. When nearly exhausted, 
and without food or water, they were drifted towards the island 
of Raiatea. The natives instantly put off to their assistance; and 
they were received with all the kindness and hospitality which 
their destitute circumstances required. Their astonishment was 
excited by the novel order of things which they beheld. The 
mind of Auura seems to have been strongly impressed by the 
spectacle. The Raiateans immediately began to instruct their 
guests in the newarts which they themselves had acquired. So 
diligent was Auura, that in the short time he remained there, 
he learned to read and write. He was unwilling, however, 
to return to Rurutu, without the assistance of others more 


competent to instruct and civilize his countrymen than him- 
self. 


‘ The brig Hope, Captain Grimes, from London, touched at Raia- 
tea on July the 3d. We mentioned to the Captain our wish to get 
these poor people to their own island: He, with a readiness which 
does him the highest credit, offered immediately to touch at their 
island, and to take our boat in tow, that we might have an opportu- 
nity, should our boat return from this, to us, unknown land, to open 
a communication with the natives. We sent for Auura, the chief, and 
his wife, who were highly delighted with the prospect of returning, 
but he raised an objection to going to his land of darkness, unless he 
had some one with him to instruct him and his people. We were 
rather at a loss how to act ; however, we immediately called the dea- 
cons, informed them of the circumstance, and desired them to enquire 
who would volunteer their services to go as teachers to these poor 
people,’—J. 501. 
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Two natives immediately offered their services. ‘ They were,’ 
say the Missionaries, ‘ the very two we should have chosen, 
‘ though we could ill spare them.’ Their names were Puna and 
Mahamene. The time pressed—the new Missionaries had but 
the night to prepare themselves, as the brig was to sail early in 
the morning. ‘ Every member of the church brought something 
‘ as a testimonial of his affection; one brought a razor, another 
‘a knife, another a roll of cloth, another a few nails; some one 
‘ little thing and some another: we gave them all the elemen- 
‘ tary books we could spare, with a few copies of the Tahitian 
‘ Gospel of Matthew. Thus we equipped them for this inte- 
‘ resting little mission as well as our circumstances would allow.’ 
—I. 502. 

Captain Grimes took a boat in tow, according to his promise, 
in order to bring back intelligence to Raiatea. In little more 
than a month the Raiateans had the pleasure of seeing their 
boat return laden with the discarded idols of Rurutu! It also 
brought letters to Messrs Threlkeld and Williams from Auura, 
and from the native envoys. 


‘ On the 8th July, a meeting of the chiefs and king was held, when 
Auura spoke thus: “Friends! this is my desire, and therefore am I 
come back to this land. This is my desire, let the Evil Spirit be this 
instant cast into the fire. Is it agreeable to you, king and chiefs 7— 
shall we burn the Evil Spirit even now? shall we overthrow his king- 
dom? Let the government of these little lands become Jehovah's, 
and his alone, then my heart will rejoice through you. Behold! you 
thought I had been eaten up, in the depths of the sea, by the Evil 
Spirit ; but, behold! I am not destroyed by him. Will it please you 
that we should all assemble together, at one place, and all eat to- 
gether ?” 

‘ The king and chiefs answered thus: “ It will entirely please us; 
We areglad because of your saying, Burn the wild spirits in the fire.” ’ 


The king and chiefs having agreed to this proposal, and pro- 
fessed their readiness to listen to the new principles of Auura 
and his friends, he proceeded thus :— 


‘ «J have one word more to say to you—These two men [the teach- 
ers } “are chosen by the church at Raiatea. God caused the thought to 
grow in the hearts of the Missionaries, and, behold, they have sent 
them to teach us to read; because of their great love to us, these two 
are sent. The Raiateans think our Jand is a barbarous land; there- 
fore do not ill use these men, but behave with the greatest kindness 
to them, and then it will be well.” 

‘ The king and chiefs answered—“ It is quite agreeable to us.”’— 
I, 507. 


The next day they put the truth of Auura’s statement to the 
test, by all eating together, and of sacred food, The priests 
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predicted the death of any woman who should eat forbidden 
food, and it was agreed, that if this judgment should come to 
pass, they would adhere to the old system. The experiment 
being successful, they instantly proceeded to demolish the 
temples—a work which was effected that day. The results we 
have previously seen; and the latest accounts speak of the 
island of Rurutu as advancing in the course of civil and moral 
improvement. 

We must pass over the remaining visits of our travellers in 
the South Sea Islands, though they are of the same interesting 
character. We must not, however, omit to notice the pro- 
ceedings in the * Parliament,’ which was held in February, 
1824, in the Windward Isles, for the purpose of settling a code 
of laws. The session of this Parliament lasted eight days. 
The draught of a code had, at their express desire, been pre- 
pared by Mr Nott. It consisted of about forty articles, and was 
now to be discussed. A short specimen of one of the debates 
is here given. It was on the question whether murder should 
be punished by death or banishment? After the principal 
chiefs had spoken, 


‘ One of the éaata rii, or little men, a commoner, or representative 
of a district, presented himself, and was listened to with as much at- 
tention as had been given to the lordly personages:who preceded him. 
He said: “As no one else stands up, [ will make my little speech, 
because several pleasant thoughts have been growing in my breast 
and I wish you to hear them. Perhaps every thing good and neces- 
sary has been said already by the chiefs; yet, as we are not met to 
adopt this law or that law, because one great man or another recom- 
mends it, but as we, the faata rii, just the same as the chiefs, are to 
throw all our thoughts together, that out of the whole heap the meet- 
ing may make those to stand upright which are best, whencesoever 
they come—this is my thought. All that Pati said was good ; but he 
did not mention that one reason for punishing (as a Missionary told 
us, when he was reading the law to us, in private) is, to make the of- 
fender good again if possible. Now, if we killa murderer, how can we 
make him better? But if he be sent to a desolate island, where he is 
all solitary, and compelled to think for himself, it may please God to 
make the bad things in his heart to die, and good things to grow 
there. But, if we kill him, where will his soul go?” ’ 


Our voyagers reached New Zealand on the 15th of July. 
Here they had a narrow escape. The savage natives were un- 
warily allowed to come on board in such numbers, that on some 
accidental provocation, they seized, and were preparing to mur- 
der and devour the crew; and it was only by the seasonable 
arrival of a chief named George, that they were rescued from 
the impending danger, This was the same chief who, about 
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fifteen years before, had, with his followers, captured the ship 
Boyd, and murdered and devoured eighty-eight of her crew ! 
Now it pleased him to act the Deliverer, and he remained on 
board, in order to protect the ship during her continuance on 
the station. 

They next sailed to New Holland, and we are here introduced 
again to a totally new state of society. The aborigines are a 
peculiarly degraded race, much inferior to their neighbours of 
New Zealand—having no settled abodes, no herds or flocks, 
no gardens or fields, but living on the spontaneous productions 
of the ground, and on such animals, birds, and insects as they 
can catch. 

The visits of our voyagers to Java, Singapore, Canton, and 
Malacca, are replete with interesting matter; but we cannot 
afford space to enlarge upon them. We shall close this article 
with some notice of their account of Madagascar ; part of which 
is extracted from a MS. journal of Mr Hastie, at one time 
British Resident at the Court of Radama, the sovereign. Mr 
Hastie was sent to Madagascar, to negotiate the abolition of 
the slave trade; he afterwards remained with Radama as Bri- 
tish Resident, gradually acquired his confidence, accompanied 
him in his journeys, and became one of his principal advisers. 
With such opportunities, it is much to be regretted that Mr 
Hastie has not given us a complete and detailed history of this 
remarkable person, and of the changes he effected in his king- 
dom. Radama faithfully executed the treaties into which he 
had entered with the British government, for the suppression 
of slave trading. ‘ He everywhere,’ says Mr Hastie, ‘ denoun- 
‘ced the slave trade most firmly, both in exports and imports, 
‘and punished either with death.’ His power was absolute, 
and we have several instances of its cruel exercise, though at 
times his better feelings prevailed, and he could show a politic 
clemency. He was fully convinced of ‘ the benefits of British 
‘ intercourse ;’—‘ attributed all he knew to the lessons he had 
‘received from the British nation and government;’ and was 
the constant patron of the Missionaries. He made strict laws 
against theft and robbery; and on one occasion signally upheld 
them, by forcing a chief, his ally, to return to a hostile chief- 
tain every article of plunder his people had taken. He abolished 
the trial by ordeal, and many other cruel and useless obser 
vances of superstition ;—especially that of murdering all chil- 
dren born on certain unlucky days; and was rapidly proceed- 
ing in the career of improvement, when his death suddenly took 
place in July, 1828. 

The deputation had been met on landing by a letter of wel- 
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come from Radama, who provided them also with the means of 
travelling into the interior ; and caused them to be attended by a 
guard of native soldiers, and to be received everywhere as his 
own guests. Their journey through the country was arduous ; 
it being part of Radama’s policy to make no roads. During 
this fatiguing journey, from which Mr Tyerman, in particular, 
suffered severely, they were farther dispirited by the intelligence 
of the alarming illness of Radama, and the probability of a 
bloody revolution in case of his decease. On the 21st of July, 
they arrived at the capital, where they were courteously re- 
ceived by command of Radama, who was, however, too ill to 
see them. A few days after he expired. And, on the 30th 
of July, Mr Tyerman was seized with apoplexy, and in spite 
of all the remedies that could be used, died almost immediate- 
ly. After this afflicting loss, Mr Bennet was only anxious to 
leave Madagascar. He was not, however, allowed. During 
the period (from Sunday to Thursday) in which Radama’s death 
was concealed, a violent political revolution was effected within 
the Palace: the heir presumptive, and many other persons of 
distinction, were killed; and finally, Ranavalano, one of the 
late King’s ‘wives, seated herself on the throne. Mr Bennet 
made several applications to this Princess for permission to de- 
part; but her only answer was, ‘I am mistress of the day 
‘ when you may leave Tananarivo, and when it is come, I will 
tell you.’ We think Mr B. is under some obligations to the 
arbitrary lady for giving him the opportunity of witnessing 
Radama’s funeral, which proved to be an extraordinary dis- 
play of barbaric pomp. It took place fifteen days after his 
death; during which interval, thousands of his subjects were 
employed in erecting a huge mound of earth, granite and wood, 
with a hollow crater at the top, in which the coffin was placed. 
The body meanwhile lay in state, in a palace called the Silver 
Palace, in which he died. 


‘ This palace is named the Silver Palace, on account of its being 
ornamented, from the ground to the roof, by a profusion of large flat- 
headed silver nails, and plates of the same metal. The roof of this 
palace is so high that from the top of the wall to the ridge is as great 
a distance as from the foundation to the top of the wall supporting the 
roof. 

‘ We found it covered from the roof to the ground with hangings 
of rich satins, velvets, silks, their native costly silk lambas, &c. ; and 
= = vast roof was covered with the finest English scarlet broad 
cloth. 

‘ In front of this palace had been erected a most splendid pavilion, 
surrounded by highly-decorated pillars, which were wrapped round 
with yarious coloured silks, satins, &c, The pavilion was ten feet 
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square, raised on pillars, also richly ornamented. A platform of wood 
was thrown over upon the pillars ; and above this platform hung, sup- 
ported by one transverse pole, an immense canopy, or pall, of the 
richest gold brocade, with stripes of blue satin and scarlet cloth ; the 
whole bordered by a broad gold lace, and finished by a deep gold 
fringe. All the arrangements were in good taste, and formed to- 
gether a most brilliant spectacle.’—II. 555. 

The next day was the interment. 

‘ At the foot of the mound had been standing most of the day the 
large and massy silver coffin, destined to receive the royal corpse ; this 
coffin was about eight feet long, three feet and a half deep, and the 
same in width; it was formed of silver plates, strongly riveted to- 
gether with nails of the same metal, all made from Spanish dollars ; 
twelve thousand dollars were employed in its construction. About 
six in the evening this coffin was, by the multitude, heaved up one 
of the steep sides of the mound to the top, and placed in the tomb 
or chamber. Immense quantities of treasure of various kinds were 
deposited in or about the coffin, belonging to his late Majesty, consist- 
ing especially of such things as during his life he most prized. Ten 
thousand hard dollars were laid in the silver coffin, for him to lie 
upon ; and either inside, or chiefly outside, of the coffin, were placed 
or cast all his rich habiliments, especially military ; there were eighty 
suits of very costly British uniforms, hats, and feathers; a golden 
helmet, gorgets, epaulettes, sashes, gold spurs, very valuable swords, 
daggers, spears (two of gold), beautiful pistols, muskets, fowling- 
pieces, watches, rings, brooches, and trinkets ; his whole superb side- 
board of silver plate, and large and splendid solid gold cup, with 
many others presented to him by the King of England :—great quan- 
tities of costly silks, satins, fine cloths, very valuable silk lambas of 
Madagascar, &c. 

‘ We were fatigued and pained by the sight of such quantities of 
eee things consigned to a tomb. As ten of his fine favourite 

ulls had been slaughtered yesterday, so six of his finest horses were 
speared to-day, and lay in the court-yard near the tomb ; and to-mor- 
row six more are to be killed. When to all these extravagant ex- 
penses are added the 20,000 oxen, worth here five Spanish dollars 
each (which have been given to the people, and used by them for 
food during the preparation for, and at the fuueral), the Missionaries 
conjecture that the expense of the funeral cannot be less than siaty 
thousand pounds sterling.’ 

Soon after this ceremony was concluded, Mr Bennet was 
ordered to accompany a body of 700 soldiers to the coast, from 
whence he sailed to the Mauritius, and thereafter for the Cape. 
In that colony he remained four months. In March 1829, he 
embarked for England, and, as before observed, reached his 
native land in June; after having accomplished one of the most 
varied, interesting, and instructive expeditions, of which we 
have any record, 
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Art. V.—Jury Trial in Scotland, Improved, by being Extended : 
A Letter to the Lord Chancellor. By a Member of the Scot- 
tish Bar, 8vo. Edinburgh: 1832. 


pyaar is no department of law in which the people have a 
more immediate interest than in that of Evidence ; simply 
because no man can tell whether any thing that occurs, or may 
be supposed to occur, to him, may not come to form the subject of 
what might be to him a most important discussion. We can 
never, or at least very rarely, select the evidence of the scenes 
in which we are engaged, but must constantly be doing, or suf- 
fering, in circumstances, where we are dependent for truth en- 
tirely upon the accidental presence, observation, and recollec- 
tion, of persons we know nothing about. Nothing can be more 
distressing than to find the security on which we must rely from 
the presence of others, and which every man in private life 
thinks complete, unexpectedly converted into no security at all, 
by some antiquated or capricious judicial rule, excluding from 
courts aid, viewed as conclusive, or at least extremely useful, 
by all practical men. We are therefore anxious to direct the 
attention of our readers to certain defects in this department 
of our law, and which are important, because they every day 
obstruct justice, and are inconsistent with the safety of indi- 
viduals, in as far as safety depends upon judicial truth. 

There are many of the rules which must prevail in any sys- 
tem of legal evidence, the propriety of which is to be judged of 
according to some technical regulation or object, and not purely 
from their intrinsic accordance with the general principles of 
human belief. Of this description is a great number of the 
laws which prescribe the mode in which evidence is to be au- 
thenticated, and secured, and produced, and its different species 
applied to different subjects. The machinery, and the adjust- 
ment of the various sorts of proof, must always, to a great ex- 
tent, be arbitrary and relative. But there are other rules which 
depend upon more fixed and universal dictates of reason; and 
which are good or bad, precisely as they coincide with, or are 
repugnant to, the opinions of ordinary men, in ordinary affairs. 
The most striking example of this is to be found in the laws 
which determine the admissibility and inadmissibility of wit- 
nesses, or of the questions which may be put to them. Wherever 
we find persons or questions held incompetent by law, which 
are confidently resorted to by all men in their enquiries in prac- 
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tical life, we may be perfectly certain that the law is wrong. 
It may appear to be recommended by remote considerations, 
beyond the reach of the vulgar; but the mere fact that the 
mind may possibly credit the rejected testimony,—that, in dis- 
puted cases, it always wishes to consult it, and that it is con- 
scious of uncertainty, and of the uneasy feeling created by the 
suspicion, that light, which might have been valuable, is ex- 
cluded,—is of itself a demonstration that that testimony ought 
to be admitted freely into courts of justice. Any legal system 
of evidence is sound or defective, exactly according to the de- 
gree in which it gives effect to these common feelings, and to 
this common understanding, of the world. 

The ancient law*of Scotland was jealous of competency. It 
admitted almost nobody. Exclusion was the rule; admissibility 
the exception. Every human creature who could be supposed 
to have the slightest bias in favour of the party who called him, 
or against the party in opposition to whom he was called, was 
considered as contaminated ; and instead of letting the conta- 
mination be detected and cleared off under the process of ex- 
amination, he was altogether rejected. Servants, tenants, and 
all sorts of dependents, even where the dependence was re- 
ciprocal, were rigidly debarred from giving evidence, where 
the person who stood in need of their testimony was connected 
with them in any of these relations. Women and paupers also 
were excluded. These exclusions are not enforced now; be- 
cause the reasons which made them plausible or necessary have 
ceased. They were the growth of a peculiar state of society. 
When servants were slaves,—tenants feudal retainers, —women 
doubly helpless from civil degradation, and from sex ;—when 
fidelity to clanship was stronger than devotion to truth, and the 
law was too weak to repress private violence,—it may have been 
right, because it may have been agreeable to the fact, to presume 
that nothing but falsehood could be expected from such persons ; 
and, therefore, it may not have been unwise to act on the ge- 
neral rule, that it was needless to examine those who could never 
be believed. The improvement of the country has made the 
admissibility of such witnesses safe, because it has made them 
credible. 

But there is another class who are still kept under the ancient 
ban. It consists of certain relatives. By the existing law, all 
persons are presumed to be incapable of speaking truth, who 
stand to the party who asks them to do so, in a civil cause, in 
the relation of father, mother, brother, sister, son, daughter, either 
by consanguinity or affinity ; or of uncle, nephew, aunt, or niece, 
by consanguinity. The general rule is, that all these persons 
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are incompetent; and this rule is so firmly fixed in the law, 
that in ordinary cases, the fact of relationship is all that re- 
quires to be stated, in order to have it enforced. It has often 
been attempted to create an exception in favour of a witness 
equally related to both parties. But it is settled that this does 
not impair the objection. Nor is it necessary, in order to have 
it applied, that the proposed witness should be related to all of 
the parties on whose side he is called. He is absolutely ex- 
cluded, if he be related to any one of them. If there be a dozen 
of plaintiffs, or a dozen of defendants, the whole eleven are de- 
prived (and necessarily, so long as the objection is recognised) 
of the testimony of every person of whom it can be merely stated 
that he or she is the father, brother, son, mother, sister, daugh- 
ter, uncle, nephew, aunt, or niece of the twelfth. 

The introduction of a law so incompatible with the business 
of life, would be incomprehensible, if it were not for some cir- 
cumstances, which account for it, independently of the mere 
barbarism of the times in which it was first established. 

In the first place, it was not the practice, at least it was not 
the general practice, to examine witnesses directly and publicly 
before the court where the fact was to be tried. There are 
some glimmerings of the personal examination of witnesses be- 
fore the judges, and even before juries, in very remote ages ; 
but within the period during which our modern practice was 
formed, evidence was, until the year 1816, generally taken upon 
commission. Now, it was so taken in a country where private 
force was almost always powerful, morality low, and the judicial 
authority very weak. In this situation, it was natural for 
judges, who did not actually see the witnesses, to establish cer- 
tain preliminary tests by which their credit was to be appre- 
ciated. Where witnesses can be examined, and confronted 
personally, they may be admitted with great freedom, because 
they are sure to be corroborated or refuted, even by them- 
selves, according as they are right or wrong. But where this 
advantage was withheld from the court, and every thing was 
made to have nearly the same appearance, by being exhibited 
in the lifelessness of written depositions, it was not extraor- 
dinary that the stream, from which the impurities could not 
be separated afterwards, should be attempted to be kept clear 
from the first. Falsehood could not be detected in the end, 
and therefore its probability was prevented at the beginning. 
Hence the tendency to exclude, by general rules affecting all 
suspected classes ; so that the judges should only have the task 
of deducing the truth from the statements made, and not of dis- 
criminating the credit due to those who made them ; which they 
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had scarcely any means of doing. And hence the intermediate 
invention of not altogether excluding, yet not altogether reject- 
ing, but of admitting cum nota, as it was called; i.e. witha 
mark put upon the witness, that, after all, he was rather a sus- 
picious fellow, and should not be rashly trusted. Where the 
persons who decide hear the evidence given, there is no need of 
any such technical mark, because every man makes it for him- 
self. But this awkward symbol arose from the same causes 
that led to such wide exclusions. The object in both was, to 
filter the evidence out of court, and to let nothing but a pure 
residuum in. 

In the second place, the rules under which this operation was 
to be performed were (as usual) very much the inventions of 
judges not thinking of the affairs of the world, or of civilians 
and technical lawyers addicted to subtlety, and bent upon de- 
fending and multiplying every maxim and distinction of their 
own creation. Antiqua jurisprudentia aspera quidem tenebricosa 
et tristis ; non tam in equitate quam in verborum superstitione fun- 
data. ‘The law was not much relieved from the impracticable 
metaphysics of these persons, by the interference of monkish 
divines. The piety of these theological jurists made them reflect 
that there was nothing so precious as a soul; and then made 
them infer from this truth, that no human interest should be 
allowed to expose a thing so precious to risk; from which they 
came to this other conclusion, that wherever there was a reason- 
able fear of perjury, the individual supposed to be likely to com- 
mit it should be prevented from speaking, lest he should fall into 
that sin. Strange as it may appear, this metus perjurii is at this 
day one of the chief grounds for these exclusions of testimony. 
Our law does not allow a man to take care of his own conscience, 
but takes care of it for him. Hence one of the main reasons as- 
signed for refusing to let these relations appear for each other, 
is, not that they wont speak truly—because if this had been the 
reason, the party calling them might have asked, with invincible 
justice, that he should be allowed to try the experiment, the fail- 
ure of which would have been his loss—but that, if they should 
happen to commit perjury, it would be cruel in the law to have 
given them the opportunity. On no better reason than this, is 
it that a party, whose character or fortune is at stake, may be 
obliged to submit to the loss of them, contrary to justice, in 
order that a witness may not be exposed to temptation.” He may 
have no inclination to commit the possible crime, and be a per- 
son whose station and character render the suspicion ludicrous ; 
but still his very truth is prohibited to be heard, in order that 
he may not even have a pretence for putting his soul in jeopardy. 
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So far is this carried, that in some even of those cases in which 
the parties enter into the common and very useful judicial com- 
pact, by which the one agrees to refer the matter to the oath of 
the other, and to stand or fall by what he may swear, it is un- 
derstood that the law will interfere, and prevent this arrange- 
ment, where the person referred to will be under a peculiar 
temptation, as in a question implying his own disgrace, to swear 
falsely. Not that the mere falsehood is of any consequence ; be- 
cause it is fixed that even where a party so referred to is con- 
victed of perjury for what he swore on the reference, neverthe- 
less his statement is conclusive of the civil interest. But it is 
the dread of the sin of perjury that is considered ; and therefore, 
the party who chooses to let the conscience of his adversary de- 
cide the cause, and to take even his falsehood for truth, is denied 
a privilege that is open to every other litigant, and with which 
the country is quite familiar; because the law has a greater re- 
gard for the spiritual and future condition of a villain, than for 
the just and existing interests of an honest man. 

The result is, that, according to the general rule, none of these 
connexions are admissible witnesses. The effects of this may be 
very easily imagined. Let any one think for a moment how 
much of his life is necessarily passed solely in the society of such 
relatives,—how naturally they are consulted in all his difficulties, 
—how confidently they are trusted in all hisconcerns. Let him 
then reflect that there is no one instant of his existence of which 
it may not, at the pleasure of another, be made material for him 
to be able to prove all the circumstances. And let him con- 
sider, lastly, how easy it is for a designing party to take advan- 
tage of any failure of evidence, and how extensively he may 
make this failure operate, by combining the person to whose 
case it particularly applies with others who require the testi- 
mony but cannot get it, owing to the company in which it has 
pleased an adversary to place him, Such a person will be en- 
abled to feel the consequences of depriving him of the only proof 
which he can possibly possess, of any thing that he does, or says, 
or sees, or hears, or suffers, for at least three-fourths of his 
whole life. It amounts almost to isolation from the judicial 
world. Take an example. There was a civil trial a few years 
ago, in which it was important for a respectable shopkeeper, 
through whose hands a forged bank-note had passed, to prove 
that it had gone out of his possession accidentally, and without 
his knowing that it was forged. For this purpose he called his 
only clerk. But the objection was stated that his clerk was his 
nephew. It was sustained ; and the man found, to his astonish- 
ment, that although sons and nephews are very naturally made 
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clerks, every merchant who trusts to such alone, is carrying on 
his business under a legal incapacity of proving almost any of his 
transactions. And this ground of rejection, it will be observed, 
is far less manageable than that of interest, which can, in gene- 
ral, be removed by a discharge. Cases like this occur every 
day. Not that, upon the whole, justice is not generally done, but 
that it is not done always, or easily. Parties are constantly 
obliged to have recourse to expensive and awkward substitutes 
for the direct testimony of which they are deprived ; and unjust, 
provoking advantages, are much oftener successful than they 
ought to be. 

It is needless to examine the grounds on which the objection 
is defended in our Books, because it is plainly indefensible. 
There is a Scotch statute, which prohibits persons from acting 
as Judges in the causes of certain relations; and it is said that it 
is from the analogy of this statute that our Courts anciently 
created the objection to these relations as witnesses. This is 
true in point of fact, but it affords no reason for adhering to the 
objection now. There may be little harm in multiplying excep- 
tions to judges, because as many as are required can always be 
got. But the power of giving evidence is not a privilege of the 
witness, but the right of the party who requires truth. Wit- 
nesses cannot be multiplied at pleasure; and therefore every 
man whose interest depends on the proof of facts, is concerned 
in having every person who knows them qualified to testify. To 
ruin a party by not letting his brother tell what he saw, is but 
poorly compensated by telling him that his brother could not be 
his judge. Then as to the words incredibility and metus perjurii, 
it is plain that there is no sense in them. It is not the fact 
that relations cannot or will not speak the truth in each other’s 
eases. Will anybody say, that every father or uncle who is 
examined in an English court commits perjury whenever his son 
or his nephew is a party? It is sometimes said that a Scotch- 
man’s blood is warmer than an Englishman’s; but were it even 
so, the compelling them to practise veracity under the pains of 
perjury and exposure, even in the cases of their relations, would 
probably cool it. Nothing, however, can be more contrary to 
the fact, than that there is any thing in the character of our 
people which makes it unsafe to trust them on such occasions. 
Accordingly, are they not trusted every hour? Does any one, 
who is desirous to ascertain a fact in private life, avoid near re- 
lations? He may appreciate them: and no doubt their credibi- 
lity, like that of any other narrator, must always be weighed 
both in private investigation and in public. But are they alto- 
gether systematically avoided, on the ground that experience 
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shows them to be so incredible, that there is never any thing to 
weigh? No human being acts, or could act, on this principle. 
Accordingly, even by the law of Scotland, all relations, except 
husband and wife, are admitted in each other’s favour in criminal 
cases. A brother cannot be a witness for a brother where the 
stake is a sixpence ; but he can, where his life is in jeopardy. It 
is said that there are peculiar reasons for this in criminal law;— 
the principal one being, that public justice requires relations to 
be admitted against each other, and that this implies the neces- 
sity of admitting them in each other’s favour. But can any 
thing justify the admission of a witness, especially in a criminal 
case, who is incapable of speaking truth? And if a witness can 
speak truth in a criminal case, how does he lose the power of 
veracity because the case happens to be a civil one? It is plain 
that his natural tendency must be the reverse. This one fact, 
viz. that the objection of relationship is found unnecessary or 
impracticable in criminal courts, is the simplest of all demon- 
strations, that it must be absurd in civil causes. 

Nothing can show the mere inconvenience and capriciousness 
of the existing rule better, than the awkward struggles which 
courts have made to get quit of it. The cruelty of excluding what 
may be the only evidence attainable is so glaring, that nobody has 
courage to enforce the general rule always. An exception has 
been let in, in favour of those cases where there is what is called 
a penuria testium. This occasional indulgence where there is a 
penury, is held by some to be quite sufficient for all the exigen- 
cies of justice, and as a very happy combination of rule and ex- 
ception. But, in truth, it is chiefly valuable as an acknowledg- 
ment that the rule is wrong. It may sometimes, in extreme 
cases, mitigate the strictness of the general maxim ; but it affords 
no rational or adequate relief. 

In the first place, it is not nearly extensive enough in its 
operation. It is not extended to cases in which there is a penury 
in point of fact. There must be a penury in point of Jaw. The 
mere absence of witnesses from the transaction to be proved, 
will procure no relaxation of the rule. It must be an absence 
arising from some necessity inseparable from the case. There may 
be a penuria testium in questions of divorce, because the ordinary 
cause of divorce is naturally secret. But the law would ac- 
knowledge no penury in any case like that of the merchant and 
his bad note ; because there was nothing in the nature of things 
to prevent him having a dozen of witnesses in his counting- 
house, if he chose, or at least one who was not his nephew. 
It is obvious, that thus limited, the exception can never re- 
move much of the practical difficulty. In the second place, 
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the occurrence or non-occurrence of a penury, must, though 
it depends upon matter of fact, always be determined, as a 
condition preliminary to the admission of evidence, by the 
Court. This gives rise to a sort of parasitical suit grafted on 
the principal one; which last may be buried under the first. 
And as the existence of the penury resolves into a mere matter 
of opinion, it is impossible even to conjecture what the result 
may be. There is no occasion on which counsel are more com- 
pletely at fault, than when they are asked, whether the Court 
will, or will not, hold that there is a penuria testium. In the 
third place, supposing these circumstances to be got over, what 
can be more absurd than the principle of the remedy? If rela- 
tions be excluded because they are presumptively incredible, it 
is plain that their incredibility must necessarily increase in pro- 
portion as the absence of other witnesses diminishes the checks 
upon their falsehood. A case where there is a penury of other 
witnesses, is the very one in which they can go wrong with the 
greatest safety, and with the greatest effect. These are the 
very occasions on which, according to the principle, they ought 
to be altogether excluded. 

Another example of what these impracticable interdictions of 
truth lead to, is afforded by a thing called The Option, which 
sometimes makes its appearance in our criminal courts ;—a rare 
production, of which we can find no specimen in the museum 
of any foreign collector of legal curiosities. It is this. Rela- 
tions, as we have said, are admissible for and against each other 
in criminal cases. But even here there is a conditional excep- 
tion in regard to parents and children. They are neither pro- 
hibited from bearing evidence against each other, nor can they 
be compelled to do it; but the rule is, that they just do it or not 
as they like. We can scarcely expect to be credited in making 
this statement; and, therefore, we may quote the authority of 
Mr Baron Hume, who, in that part of his ‘Commentary’ which 
treats of evidence, says, ‘ We will not compel the child to bear 
‘ evidence against the parent, if he feel that just repugnance to 
‘ such an office which may tempt him to commit perjury ;—yet 
‘is he a receivable witness, if he be willing.’ His exercising 
this discretion is called The Option. Now, the meaning of this 
option is, that a son is admissible against his parent, whenever 
he chooses to avow in open Court that he has no objection to be 
admitted. Can any thing be more evident than that this avowal 
ought to be a reason for rejecting him? Probable credibility is 
the only true criterion of competency. But the law, as it 
stands, permits a person to keep himself back, who, by the very 
act of doing so, evinces the possession of that moral sensibility, 
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which is the proof of his fitness to testify ; and it admits a mon- 
ster, who, by proclaiming that he is not unwilling to assist in 
executing his own father, shows that no credit is due to him. 
If any thing could aggravate the absurdity of this, it would be 
the subsidiary rule which the inventors of the Option have been 
obliged to introduce in the case of children so young that they 
cannot exercise any legal discretion. It is held that they can, 
in no case, be witnesses against a parent. The principle of this 
is, that they are too young to be trusted to say whether they be 
willing or unwilling to come forward as witnesses; yet, the 
next moment, these very children are quite competent to be ex- 
amined for or against any body else. ‘The result of this is, that 
they are old enough to instruct a Court by their evidence, but 
not old enough to determine whether they shall choose to hang 
their own fathers. 

The only remedy for these follies is, to pass a statute, de- 
claring that, except in the case of Husband and Wife, relation- 
ship shall be no objection to the competency of any witness. 
There are other two things which it would be as well to correct 
at the same time. 

One of these is a rule against ever asking a witness what 
account he formerly gave of the transaction he has been speak- 
ing to. We are aware that the competency of such a question 
must often depend on circumstances; and that it would require 
to be duly fenced by conditions and precautions. But, at pre- 
sent, the whole line of such enquiry,—almost every question 
whatever,—is excluded. We cannot admit that this rule is abso- 
lutely fixed ; because, although it is familiarly enforced, it rests 
upon no authority beyond that of careless practice. But, un- 
doubtedly, the tendency is to exclude the whole investigation. 
It is vital to justice that this feeling should be corrected. The 
notion upon which it rests, is, that every witness should enter 
the Court free, as it is called ; that is, unrestrained, and at liberty 
to tell any story he pleases. If this merely saved him from 
being asked how he came to make any particular statement 
before the examining magistrate, it would be quite right ; because 
with us these examinations are not public, and it would never 
do to bring a witness into Court, who was fettered by a written 
statement said to have been made by him privately, and on 
compulsion, before any magistrate, however respectable. But 
our rule goes far beyond this. It makes the witness not only 
free in giving his testimony, but free of one of the best tests by 
which its falsehood may be detected. In the business of life, 
there is no such criterion of veracity as consistency of state- 
ment. Hence, the most common, just, and conclusive reason 
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for disbelieving the maker of a statement, is, that he made the 
very opposite one the day before. Buta witness in a Scotch 
Court could not be asked, in any form, or under any qualifica- 
tions, whether he had not said, or perhaps even sworn, the ver 
reverse an hour before he is examined. The effect of this is, 
that one great criterion and check of falsehood is absolutely cut 
off. 

The other point requiring reconsideration, is the useless, time- 
consuming maxim, that in every case all the witnesses must be 
examined out of the presence of each other. Mr Baron Hume 
mentions it in praise of our system, that “ The witnesses are 
examined out of the presence of each other, which obviates any 
risk of a combination against the prisoner ; and, after being ex- 
amined and dismissed, no witness can again be called on to explain 
what he has said, or to supply omissions.” These seem to be very 
odd topics for commendation. We are aware that many of our 
countrymen have an idea that there is something magical in 
this separate examination of witnesses; but they are mistaken, 
There may be cases in which it may be useful; which the Court 
can always settle when applied to. But, in general, they should 
be confronted. Their being examined in presence of each 
other, instead of facilitating conspiracy, is the greatest possible 
impediment to it. Try this by the practice of ordinary life. 
Whether is it found that men err or falsify most when they tell 
their stories in the absence of those who can correct them, 
or when they see such persons standing before them, and know 
that they are to be asked next? The chief thing that agitates a 
false witness is the sight of true ones: and even though they be 
all false, still the very desire of all to coincide in the same tale, 
is almost sure to withdraw them from the naturalness of their 
own independent lies, into that circumstantial unity which is 
one of the best marks of concert. Yet, such is our present hor- 
ror of one witness knowing what another has said, that if one of 
them, after being examined, were to go, even by mistake, into 
the place where the others were confined, this would be consider- 
ed as a formidable, or more probably, as a fatal objection to all 
the rest, who would be thought to have been corrupted, or at 
least exposed to corruption, by this opportunity of communica- 
tion. 

We cannot close these few remarks on one branch of our law, 
which remote accidents have made defective, without stating 
that we adhere to the account we formerly gave * of the gene- 
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ral excellence of our system; and of the reasons which we had 
to be proud of it in comparison with almost any other code, and 
especially in comparison with that of England. Our opinion, 
indeed, upon this subject, has received the strongest possible con- 
firmation since the article we refer to was published. Since 
then a great number of statutory changes have been made, and 
several more recommended by Parliamentary Committees, both 
in the laws of England, and in its system of deeds, and forms 
of proceedings. It is sufficient to refer to the various altera- 
tions which have been suggested or introduced in certain parts 
of pleading, in bankruptcy, in arbitrations, in the production 
of documentary evidence, and examinations on commission, 
and in the establishment of county courts. The extent, and 
minuteness with which these improvements coincide with rules 
with which we have been long familiar in the law of Scot- 
land, is remarkable. It is so remarkable, that a person not dis- 
posed to study the details of the recent English measures, but 
wishing to know what they come to, will, in general, be nearly 
quite safe in asking what the law of Scotland is, and in pre- 
suming that, in their principles and objects, they are hence- 
forth to be the same. Not that the law of the one country could 
ever be merged in its details or its practice, in the law of the 
other ; or that Scotland has been directly taken as a model for 
any thing English; but that there are certain departments 
of law, in which nations, pursuing the same objects, under the 
guidance of common sense, must in a great degree end in the 
same general results. 

Yet it is while we occupy this proud position, that certain 

rsons in our own country are smitten with the itch of legal 
innovation ; and, at the moment when our principles and forms 
are virtually copied by our neighbours, are proposing to with- 
draw from our system the very things which they are adopting. 
It would be doing the projects we allude to far too much honour 
to examine them. They are the result of ignorance, often com- 
bined with selfishness. It is another proof of the sagacity of the 
eminent person who, as Lord Chancellor, presides over the law 
of the empire, that on the only opportunity he has had of inti- 
mating his opinion upon the subject, he has announced himself 
hostile to these shallow schemes,—declaring that, whatever 
amendment the law of England may require, he is not aware of 
much that the law of Scotland admits of. 
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Art. VI.—Faust : a Dramatic Poem by Goethe. Translated into 
English Prose, with remarks on former Translations and Notes. 
By the Translator of Savigny’s ‘* Of the Vocation of our Age 
for Legislation and Jurisprudence.” 8vo. London: 1833. 


Wis the patent was first taken out for distilling from the 

quartern loaf by collecting the spirit which evaporates du- 
ring baking, a baker, whose honesty or science (we don’t know 
which) was less than his mother wit, stuck up in his window, 
‘ bread with the gin init.’ Translating is in this respect not very 
unlike baking. The world has beensome six thousand years in dis- 
covering that a great part of the spirit necessarily escapes in the 
process, and that, of two rival methods, the one which professes 
to preserve the spirit most, runs the greater chance of being 
awkwardly and but half performed. The translator of a poem, 
has his choice whether he will employ verse or prose. Adopting 
the form of prose, he tells you plainly what you are to expect, 
nothing more than the substance honestly ‘done into English.’ 
Assuming the outward and visible signs of poetry, he too fre- 
quently hangs out false colours. He affects to give the thing it- 
self. Yet so far from a ha’p’orth of gin being left in the manu- 
facture, the whitening alum, and the other fraudulent cosmetics 
of the trade are generally substituted in its room. A prose trans- 
lation, designed for a higher purpose than for the use or abuse 
of schoolboys, is a novelty in English literature deserving of 
attention on its first appearance. We must have a care, too, that 
under the necessities of a special case, there be slipped in no hy- 
pothesis of the abstract convertibility of prose and poetry. Other- 
wise our golden numbers, the bright expression of all that is 
most precious in our nature, might disappear as fast as their false 
paper representative multiplied on our hands. 

We are indebted to the Greeks for most of what we yet know 
of the philosophy of literature. In their contempt for foreign 
genius, the notion of translating even a Roman, much less an 
Oriental, author, never occurred to them. If the Romans are 
never once mentioned by either Herodotus or Thucydides, we 
cannot be surprised to learn from Gibbon, that from Dionysius 
to Libanus, there is not a single Greek critic who condescends 
to name even Virgil or Horace. In questions of taste the 
Romans adopted every thing from the Greeks without en- 

uiry or improvement. They imitated, however, more than 
they translated. Their performances in the latter line ap- 
pear to have been by way of private practice in composition,— 
as, for example, in philosophy and eloquence ; or in order to save 
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themselves trouble,—as in popular representations for the stage 
after they had got beyond borrowing actors from Etruria,—ra- 
ther than from any liberal view of the object of translation. The 
connexion between the two languages is so close, and their cor- 
responding metres go so well together, that in such a case the 
poetical original would naturally reappear in a poetical transla- 
tion, on the mere imitative principle of all their literary proceed- 
ings. How little the Roman public cared that the beatific 
visions of Grecian imagination should be invested with the ho- 
nours of the Roman toga, and receive among them ‘a local ha- 
‘ bitation and a name,’ is evident from the fact that there was 
apparently no Latin translation of Homer—certainly no good 
one. This is an omission which, looking at the number of 
experiments in our modern languages under their additional 
incumbrances, it is difficult to believe; yet, if there had 
been one, it must frequently have been alluded to, and the Iliad 
would naturally have become the favourite heroic ballad of 
a martial people. There is nothing in their writings to show 
that a thought was bestowed by them on the considerations, 
means, and limits which determine the selection and the prac- 
ticability of nationalizing a foreign literature. Not a word is 
anywhere said, in the event of any such experiment, concerning 
the laws which govern the transmutation of ideas and expres- 
sions. St Jerome had the whole field before him—their theory and 
practice. Enumerating the most approved examples, and (asusual) 
extracting the rule from the precedent, he merely observes, 
* Hance esse regulam boni interpretis, ut idioma alterius linguz, 
‘ sue lingue exprimat proprietate : quod quidem et Tullium in 
‘ Protagora Platonis, et in Oeconomico Xenophontis, et in De- 
‘ mosthenis contra /Eschinem oratione fecisse convincimus, et 
‘Plautum, Terentium, Ceciliumque, eruditissimos viros, in 
‘ Grecis comeediis transferendis.’* It is unlucky that we have 





* St Jerome had occasion, in his own defence, to consider the alterna” 
tive of literal and free translations. In another letter, which, from its 
express doctrine upon this point, is entitled De Optimo Genere Inter- 
pretandi, he again names the above-mentioned translators, and appeals 
to their practice as his authority for the course which he had pursued. 
Horace might have taken his very expression ‘nec verbum verbo,’ as 
he did the rule, from the preface which Cicero prefixed to his version 
of the two speeches of Adschines and Demosthenes. Jerome mentions 
the case of Homer as the criterion even in Latin, of the absurdity of 
a literal translation. If any body should think he can thus transfer 
the grace of one language into another, St Jerome adds,‘ Homerum 
‘ad verbum exprimat in Latinum. Plus aliquid dicam. Eundem sua 
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no opportunity of comparing these celebrated specimens with 
their original text. Whatever credit we may assume for masterly 
workmanship from the hands of master workmen, it will not be 
the less true that the Romans never studied the principles of 
translation. As an art, they left it the blank they found it. 

On the restoration of letters in the middle ages, this was not 
a matter on which any great refinement was for the first time 
likely to exist. In point of fact, no questions were asked. The 
smallest and poorest donation, if it was but supposed to come 
from the wardrobe of classical antiquity, was worshipped as a 
relic, in whatever form it might be presented. Thus the early 
literature of England swarmed with translations. But how easi- 
ly our worthy ancestors were satisfied upon this head may be as 
easily understood by the compliment which Drayton appears to 
have conscientiously paid to Chapman, the first translator of 
the real Homer into English : 


‘ Others againe there lived in my days, 

That have of us deserved no less prayse 

For their Translations, than the daintiest wit 
That on Parnassus thinks he high’st doth sit, 
And for a chair may ’mongst the Muses call 
As the most curious Maker of them all : 

As reverend Chapman, who hath brought to us 
Muszeus, Homer, and Hesiodus, 

Out of the Greeke ; and by his skill hath rear'd 
Them to that height, and to our tongue endear'd, 
That were these poets at this day alive 

To see their books thus with us to survive, 
They'd think, having neglected them so long, 
They had been written in the English tongue.’ 


All the world knows the epigram by which the concluding 
conceit was afterwards transferred to Pope’s success in modern- 
izing the toilet of the old Grecian troubadour. Few persons 
perceived that the skill and perfection of the artist could only 
make him more elaborately and gloriously wrong. English taste 





‘in lingua prose verbis interpretetur: videbis ordinem ridiculum et 
‘ poetam eloquentissimum vix loquentem.’ This declaration is in ac- 
cordance with the distinction much more deeply laid in the very found- 
ation of some languages, for instance the Greek, than in that of others, 
Homer translated into prose Greek, would fare worse than into prose 
English. How inconsistent is this with the positive hypothesis of Mr 
Wordsworth! what would Varro have thought of it—who in his 
work, De Lingua Latina, sets apart a special chapter to treat of words 
which have been manufactured by the poets ? 
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had certainly improved in many respects during the interval 
which elapsed between the days of Chapman and of Pope. It 
is evident, however, from the revival of this extravagant piece 
of flattery, that we had made comparatively little progress in 
a just estimate of the first merit, and indeed duty, of a translator. 

Not that we were in this respect more ignorant than our 
neighbours. In the battle of the books which was for a time so 
fiercely fought between the champions of ancient and of modern 
genius, the latter seem never to have been daunted by the con- 
sideration that a modern version was not an adequate medium 
through which a competent judgment could be pronounced on 
the intrinsic merit of an ancient author. To mention the French 
only: Dubos, to be sure, was clever enough to perceive that 
a translation must be inferior to its original ; but so little did he 
guess of the most important elements on which the excellence 
of a translation depends, and of the nature of the approach to- 
wards his original which atranslator might achieve, that he was 
bold enough to say that the French already ‘possessed as good 
translations of Horace and Virgil as could possibly be made. 
This, too, it must be observed, was said with reference to the 
appropriate skill which had been manifested by the translators, 
and not on any comparison of the respective materials with 
which they and their successors would have to work. De Lille 
thought differently ; and justified his dissent.in the most effectual 
manner in the case of Virgil. 

We may safely ask, How, on this point, could these elder times 
be otherwise than ignorant? The general problem of transla- 
tion involves and mainly turns upon the most delicate questions 
which can arise concerning language. For the expression of as 
much as is at all secret and indefinite in our mysterious nature, 
language is a subtle, variable, and most imperfect instrument, 
even in the commonest cases in ordinary life. Part of the 
poet’s business is to heighten upon, refine, and complicate the 
task, which this feeble instrument has everywhere daily to per- 
form. The difficulties are infinitely increased, when we are 
called on (as in translation) to replace the shades of poeti- 
cal thought and feeling, as they have been sketched out in one 
language, by their precise and animated verbal representative, 
conveyed through another, and perhaps altogether differently 
constructed organ. In case the obligation of completing a metri- 
cal resemblance is superadded, the difficulty must, in most in- 
stances be raised to an absolute impossibility. Different arts are 
dependent in different degrees on the perfection and manage- 
ableness of their instruments. Now, language, or the means by 
which our sensations, thoughts, and feelings, are communicated, 
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is an instrument of very artificial mould. If Babel had not 
broken it up into different forms, mankind would have probably 
found its ambiguities even more embarrassed than at present, 
from the necessity of calculating the different values of precisely 
the same form of words under different circumstances of civi- 
lisation. We are at least now put upon our guard. If we do not 
bear in mind that the medium is vague and arbitrary at best,— 
one, in which a corresponding equivalent is not to be expected 
even in the case of neighbouring and contemporary nations, 
much less in nations which have little or no resemblance to each 
other,—it is our own fault. Europe has too recently acquired a 
just conception of what is implied in language, as significant of 
the national character and manifold peculiarities of those who use 
or used it, to have yet adequately applied the test of philosophi- 
cal criticism, necessarily arising out of these considerations, to 
the exigencies of translation. Consequently, nothing can be more 
meagre than our ‘ Essays on Translation,’ and all the admo- 
nitory notices formerly taken of this department of literature. 
The great and characteristic difficulty is entirely overlooked in 
them. 

In this point of view, it is a serious misfortune, that while 
our critical knowledge concerning language, as an instrument, 
has been forming, the instrument, of which we have the com- 
mand, may itself have been undergoing insensible but decisive 
changes. That gradual revolution which takes place in the 
speech of all, except stationary, communities, may be of a kind 
to have disqualified it for a competent discharge of the under- 
taking to which we may want as translators to apply it. This 
will depend on the nature of the task required. Suppose it to 
be a version of Homer. The languages of nations at contem- 
porary or analogous periods of civilisation are naturally in a 
great degree akin. But, as a particular society advances from 
the picturesqueness of its early feelings and habits, it carries its 
language forward with it; and the affinity, which before exist- 
ed, will progressively disappear, under the influence of new re- 
lationships crowding in upon every side. Lucretius was the most 
of a Greek by character of any of the Roman poets; but (inde- 
pendent of that personal coincidence) can there be a question, 
that the Latin of his day was a more suitable trumpet for the 
voice of Homer, than the gilt whistle which it had become by 
the time, as well as in the hands, of Seneca? The French of 
Froissart and Montaigne is more Homeric than the French of 
the Court of Louis the Fourteenth. The same is no less true 
of the English of Elizabeth and James, compared with the Eng- 
lish of to-day, out of whose stamp the image and superscription 
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seem to be almost worn away. On the occasion of fasts and 
thanksgivings, his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury is in- 
structed to prepare for the people a form of penitential prayer, 
or a song of gratitude. The fear of Cholera before our eyes 
cannot prevent our feeling, in the difference between these lugu- 
brious compositions and the liturgy itself, that our language is 
no longer the same. In case we have degenerated from the ex- 
cellence of our ancestors as much in actions as in speech, sack- 
cloth and ashes are too good for us. A portion, however, of the 
inferiority in this particular instance, seems to be volunteered. 
If the object is to convince the gainsayers, by comparison, of 
the beauty of the form of prayer as hy law established, we can 
assure his Grace’s chaplains that they may write their best, and 
be under no alarm lest they should bring the ancient and regu- 
lar service into disrepute. The lovers of the English language 
owe the Church of England an obligation which they never can 
repay. Only let them think what would have been our loss, if 
the translation of the Bible had been delayed till the present age. 

When people are once aware how very rare a thing a success- 
ful translation must ever be, from the nature of the case, they 
will be more disposed to admit the prudence of lessening the 
obstacles as much as possible. There will be no lack of difficul- 
ties to surmount, (of that the French school may rest assured, ) 
after removing out of the way every restraint that can be spared. 
If the very measure of the original can be preserved, the delight 
with which our ear and imagination recognise its return, add 
incomparably to the triumph and the effect. Many persons, 
however, are prepared to dispense with this condition, who, 
nevertheless, shrink from extending their indulgence to a dis- 
pensation from metre altogether. But it is really the same 
question which a writer and his critics have to determine in 
both cases. If the difficulty of the particular metre, or of metre 
generally, can be mastered without sacrificing more on their 
account than they are worth, they ought undoubtedly to be pre- 
served. What, however, in any given case, is a nation to do, 
until a genius shall arise who can reconcile contradictions which 
are too strong for ordinary hands? In the meanwhile, is it not 
the wisest course, to make the most favourable bargain that the 
nature of the dilemma offers? Unless the public is absurd 
enough to abjure the literature of all languages which are not 
universally understood, there can be no member of the public 
who is not dependent, in one case or another, upon translations. 
The necessity of this refuge for the destitute being once admit- 
ted, it follows that they are entitled to the best that can be 
got. What is the best? Surely that in which the least of the 
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original is lost—least lost on those qualities which are the most 
important. The native air and real meaning of 2 work are more 
essential qualities, than the charm of its numbers, or the embel- 
lishments and the passion of its poetic style. The first is the 
metal and the weight ; the second is the plating and the fashion. 
This is one of those underhand truths which, where it has gain- 
ed ground, has been as yet acted upon in fact, rather than ac- 
knowledged in principle. From the impracticableness of their 
language as an organ of poetical expression, the French seem 
early to have been driven to the necessity of its adoption. A 
people who, by the admission of their most national writer, has 
not /a téte epique, and of whose poetry M. Bourbon said long 
ago, that the reading it was like drinking water, would appear 
to themselves, whether justly or unjustly, to be losing less by 
this tame expedient, than if they had been accustomed, in poems 
of native growth, to the effervescence of sparkling champaigne. 
The time, however, is, we think, at hand, when reluctant critics 
must submit to openly, and universally recognise, the nature of 
the dilemma which the problem of translation offers, and the 
truth of the only principle on which the balance of advantages 
and disadvantages can in such a case be rationally struck. 

Mr Hayward’s own example may now be added to the prece- 
dents on whose authority he relies in behalf of prose translations. 
He says he was encouraged to make the attempt, by hearing 
that Mr C. Lamb had remarked that he had derived more plea- 
sure from the meagre Latin versions of the Greek tragedians, 
than from any other versions he was acquainted with. The 
sense and object of the original is at least directly conveyed in 
them; which is more than can be said of Potter. It is plain 
also Goethe must have approved of his experiment. In the 
first place, the author of Faust was so dissatisfied with our only 
previous version, (the metrical one by Lord Francis Leveson 
Gower,) as to tell Dr Granville that it was ‘as the author of 
* Faustus ¢ravesti, and not as the translator of Goethe’s Faustus,’ 
that the noble translator could have obtained any share of popu- 
lar applause. But further, Goethe has borne personal testimony 
to the specific and powerful influence which translations in 
prose may exercise upon the poetical character of a nation. ‘We 
* Germans had the advantage, that several significant works of 
‘ foreign nations were first translated in an easy and clear 
‘manner. Shakspeare translated into prose, first by Wieland, 
‘then by Eschenburgh, being a reading generally intelligible, 
‘and adapted to every reader, was enabled to spread rapidly, 
‘ and produce a great effect. [honour both rhythm and rhyme, by 
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‘ which poetry first becomes poetry ; but the properly deep and 
‘radically operative,—the truly developing and quickening,— 
* is that which remains of the poet, when he is translated into 
‘prose. The inward substance then remains in its purity and 
* fulness, which, when it is absent, a dazzling exterior often 
‘ deludes us with the semblance of, and, when it is present, con- 
 ceals.’ The experience of English literature is certainly very 
limited in such translations. Two instances, however—and 
from not very tractable languages, the Hebrew and the Gaelic 
—have rendered us competent and familiar judges of the pro- 
bable success with which such a plan might be more extensively 
pursued. 

Up to the point, and with the limits which we have mentioned, 
we are the advocates of prose translations. But we are de- 
sirous of guarding ourselves against being implicated to the full 
extent of Goethe’s apparent statement. The improbability in most 
cases—in some, the impossibility that the poetry of one language 
can be translated into the poetry of another, except by the exercise 
of a discretion in which the most characteristic features of the 
original are in danger of being paraphrased away,—isan inherent 
difficulty which may often force us into prose as the least of two 
evils. Poetical reconstruction is clearly unadvisable, as often the 
substance must be sacrificed by it to the ornamental forms. To 
the truth of the doctrine so stated, we give in an unconditional 
assent. But if the above paragraph is at all near the truth, 
when it declares, that by ‘ rhythm and rhyme poetry first be- 
‘comes poetry,’ the surrender of them must, under all circum- 
stances, be an irreparable loss. The real and the tinsel must be 
kept distinct. Oar business is only with the first : it alone can be 
worth transferring. We deny, in the case of genuine poetry, 
that rhythm or rhyme constitute ‘ a dazzling exterior,’ by which 
the real poetical principle is in the least concealed. On the other 
hand, a proposal to melt down the currency of the muses, because 
counterfeits are abroad, and because, forsooth, there are in the 
land simple folk, who otherwise will be putting up with nonsense 
upon the credit of harmonious numbers, is still more unreason- 
able. Such people need not meddle with these matters. If they 
do, they may be conscientiously left in their agreeable delusion, 
or intrusted with the drudgery of making their own prose for 
their own protection. Mankind is not called upon to halt in 
the march of their enjoyments till the fools come up. Wherever 
poetry and prose of equal merit can be got from a translator, we 
are all for poetry. We only say, from the nature of the case, that 
this cannot always happen; and that unless it does, we prefer 
good prose to bad poetry—the prose of our psalms to the melo- 
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dies of either Sternhold or Brady—the prose of Mr Hayward to 
his predecessor’s rhymes. 

The following passage from Mr Wordsworth’s preface to the 
Lyrical Ballads is also prayed in aid by Mr Hayward: ‘ It would 
‘ be a most easy task to prove, that not only the language of a 
‘ large portion of every good poem, even of the most elevated 
* character, must necessarily, except with reference to the metre, 
‘in no respect differ from that of good prose, but likewise, that 
‘ some of the most interesting parts of the best poems will be 
‘ found to be strictly the language of prose when prose is well 
‘ written.’ Since the particular case of translation is thus mixed 
up with and supported by reference to a formal theory on poetry 
in general, it becomes necessary to say a word or two more, in 
order not to be misunderstood. Truth has not only to fear the 
caricatures of enemies. It loses its cause almost as frequently 
from the zeal with which friends pursue their triumph, even into 
their adversaries’ strongholds, and insist on the ease with which 
they can prove more than is consistent with the experience of 
roankind. A great part of the opposition which Mr Wordsworth’s 
poetry has had to encounter, is the consequence of the extent to 
which he has reduced this theory to practice. Of course, he attri- 
butes the indifference or alienation of the public to the dulness and 
corruption of the popular taste, which glitter or stimulants can 
only excite. In our opinica, the slowness with which his works 
have made their way up to an influence and a reputation which 
their beauties were sure of ultimately commanding, is most natu- 
rally accounted for by the weary length to which, passage after 
passage, a doctrine of this sort systematically entertained must 
often throw its shade. This is the more unfortunate, since, in 
whatever proportions nature and art hold a poet in partnership 
between them, Mr Wordsworth is far too good a workman to 
have had an interest in quarrelling with his tools. In order to 
verify the fact for the purpose with which it is applied, it will 
not be enough to open a volume of poetry and transpose a page 
of it. There will be always, in point of fact, in a poem of any 
length, a number of verses, and good verses too, which differ in 
nothing from prose but in the collocation of the words, without 
any body laying it down asa rule that this ought to be the case. 
Of the chance of bad and neutral verses, nothing need be said. 
Lord Byron, in his defence of Pope, asks where is the poem with 
ten good lines together ? Besides, the alternate indolence and 
bustle in which every one lives at present, encourage slothful 
and rapid reading. We like to feel sure that there are plenty of 
passages on which the mind may either go to sleep, or hurry over 
them at its pleasure. Readers, as well as writers, have of late 
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displayed an evident tendency to return in literature to the irre- 
gular habits of our forefathers, who required nothing from the 
greater part of a poem than that it should bea string to hold a few 
brilliant passages together. For the sake of these, they waded 
through the whole as patiently as many an amateur will sit out 
the recitative merely for the air which follows. The infirmity 
of our nature, which continued excellence fatigues, calls for some 
indulgence of this description. But the narrower the compass 
within which it can be restrained, the better. The necessity 
exists also, much more in some kinds of poetry than in others— 
more, for instance, in narrative and dramatic, than in lyrical 
composition. The single paragraph quoted by Mr Hayward 
reads a little suspicious. But it affirms no universal proposition. 
On the principle, expressio unius est eaclusio alterius, quite the 
contrary. To be sure, we are left to guess, what is included 
and what excluded. A reader of it by itself, would nevertheless 
imply that there was another portion, which, when summoned 
to undergo this test, might plead the privilege of its order. He 
would like to know, in what respect these privileged exceptions 
differed from the rest. In their case, he would ask to what non- 
descript condition was the residuum reduced, which, on taking 
away the metre, had not the good fortune to become prose, 
although, according to common intent, and Mr Wordsworth’s 
apparent admission, it would have ceased to be poetry by the 
change ? Mr Hayward must wish to know what he is to do withit. 

Mr Wordsworth, however, does not really leave him in the 
supposed dilemma. For, provided the subject be of a poetical 
cast, it is an article of faith, according to which the Lyrical 
Ballads have been composed, and which it was the purport of 
the preface to defend, that good prose may be made good poetry 
by adding metre to it, and that the most elevated poem would 
become good prose, when the metre was removed. For what 
follows? Mr Wordsworth proceeds to declare, ‘I do not doubt 
‘ that it may be safely affirmed that there neither is nor can be 
‘any essential difference between the language of prose and 
‘ metrical composition.’ This is good news for prose translators. 
But whence then the fact that few great poets have succeeded 
as prose writers? Notwithstanding his theory, what a difference 
between his own power over the prose and the poetry composition 
of our language! If this be so, whence, too, can arise, in respect of 
diction, the difficulty (for which Mr Hayward claims an allow- 
ance, to which few will think the undertaking does not entitle 
him) of reducing verse into even readable prose. The dif- 
ficulty is not peculiar to the versified coxcombry of Darwin 
—it belongs to verse generally—the simple and manly verse 
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of Goethe. If the language of the two not only is, but must be 
the same, transcribers and translators would have nothing more 
to do than to knock off the verse-fetters by a transposition of the 
words. 

It was sufficient for Mr Wordsworth’s personal object to have 
proved that there was no universal inconsistency between the lan- 
guage of poetry and of prose; and that on every occasion words 
which are most natural and suitable to it, might, when skilfully 
selected and applied, answer also the purposes of the poet. We 
hate to hear of schools in a thing so universal as poetry. We 
would have heartily joined with him, therefore, if he had confined 
himself to exposing the partial pretensions of certain schools by 
which poetry, as well as philosophy, had been made, both in sub- 
ject and expression, a field for sophistical science and theatrical 
display, instead of being brought home to the bosoms and hearts 
of men. There are critics, we agree, who have wandered from 
the end and means of poetry quite as widely as logicians and 
school-divines ever lost sight of the principle and the aim of 
reasoning orreason. Instead of this, Mr Wordsworth preferred 
building a school-room of his own, of which he himself was to 
keep the key. His practice is at times very defective, and from 
causes directly attributable to his theory. But our main objection 
to it, as he has propounded it, is to its exclusiveness. We quarrel 
with him, not so much for what he admits as for what he pro- 
scribes. We bow to him as in the presence of a great poet, and 
would have given a good deal up to him out of reverence and 
for peace. But the sacrifice of nearly the whole race of pre- 
ceding songsters at his altar, is a hecatomb on which we dare 
not venture. Like Mr Bentham in philosophy, he sees so 
straight that he takes one view only. The concession that they 
are right themselves, is also in neither case enough: you must 
allow them (beyond the wants of their arguments) that every 
body else is, and always has been wrong. Thus Mr Wordsworth 
informs his readers that to entirely enjoy his poetry, they must 
give up much of that which they have been in the habit of en- 
joying, and that ‘ our judgments concerning the works of the 
‘ greatest poets, both ancient and modern, will be far different 
‘ from what they are at present.’ This is not the way to con- 
ciliate persons who, like ourselves, love all the poets. We can 
state on our own experience, that he puts the penalty of admi- 
ring him higher than the truth. Otherwise, a dish of nightingales’ 
tongues—those tongues which, from our youth upwards, bave 
doubled our joys, and charmed away more than half our sorrows 
—is more than we could have afforded to bring with us as the 
terms of admission to his table. 
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Mr Wordsworth’s censure is confined to what are compara- 
tively the accessorial and instrumental parts of poetry—diction 
and metre. And it is against its usual diction, much more than 
against its usual metre, that he directs his reasoning. The ar- 
gument necessarily, however, includes metre. By so doing, it 
seems to us to share the fortune of all such arguments as prove 
more than their author is desirous of proving. The groundwork 
of his error, appears to lie in treating poetry as being universally 
and solely an imitation of nature. He is unwilling, in its case, 
to concede any thing to the same auxiliary considerations, 
which, nevertheless, nobody ever thinks of disputing in painting, 
when it is viewed as a work of art. The colouring in a good 
— is often as unlike nature as the style of any poem. 

his appeal to nature constitutes the whole gist of the argument, 
as far as we can follow it through the rather poetical mode in 
which it is delivered. Now, in this way of looking at the ques- 
tion, there is surely a great inconsistency (however Mr Words- 
worth may fight it off) in the compromise with which we find 
him so complacently retaining metre. Its charm is certainly not 
underrated by him, when he states, that the self-same words, 
metrically arranged, will be repeated a hundred times with plea- 
sure, where they would be repeated once in prose. Yet, if the 
authority of real life is to leave for us in the arts, only the power 
of selection not of addition, where are we to draw the line? 
According to this objection, a speech in blank verse even, much 
more one in rhyme, from Quintus Curtius, whilst he is stand- 
ing before the gulf, ought to be as inadmissible (since it is as 
misplaced and unnatural) as an opera pas-seul, performed on 
the same occasion. The objection is put forth on the abstract 
principles of our nature. We answer that, abstractedly speaking, 
there can be no distinction broad enough to justify the permission 
of so artificial an accompaniment as rhyme, which may not also 
justify the use of a style different from that of the society in 
which we live. The most curious reason Mr Wordsworth as- 
signs for employing metre, is one which it is difficult to recon- 
cile with the whole course of his argument. But whatever weight 
it may be thought to possess, it is clear that poetical diction, to 
which he so much objects, may be equally entitled to the be- 
nefit of it. According to Mr Wordsworth, a principal justifi- 
cation of the use of metre consists in its tendency to recall 
the reader to his senses, and remind him that it is all make be- 
lieve. The nearness of the approach to reality might otherwise 
create too painful an impression. Mr Wordsworth must ex- 
cuse us for stating, that throughout his criticism there is no sign 
that he has given a hundredth part of the attention which the 
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fact deserves, whether philosophically or practically considered, 
to the variety of associations on which the influence of language 
may depend. Gibbon has observed, how very interesting a work 
might be written on the single point of the connexion between 
language and national character. Many of its associations must 
evade the most sagacious critical research. But enough may be 
discovered, whence we can infer, that to admire in the represen- 
tations of poetry, a word or a construction, which we should not 
admire in prose or in real life on the actual occurrence of the 
imaginary event, will not be always a servile superstition. Dog- 
matism in the maintenance of the present theory is especially 
unreasonable. Since, if the form of poetical worship, which it 
seeks to exterminate, be a superstition, it is one which forms, 
by Mr Wordsworth’s own account of it, the greater part of 
the history of poetry, according to the experience of all ages, 
and in every quarter of the globe. The few sentences in 
which he explains historically how this superstition happens to 
have arisen during the earliest times, is thoroughly unsatisfac- 
tory. So much so, that we feel neither regret nor surprise, that 
his limits have never, either at the first or since, permitted him 
to trace philosophically the weak principle in human nature— 
the sort of original sin—which betrayed poetry into the fallen 
state, in which alone, by his own confession, it is ever known 
to have existed. We repeat, that it is the exclusion, and not the 
admissions, from the temple of the Muses which we think the 
most objectionable part of the spirit of Mr Wordsworth’s system. 
Our apprehensions of mischief from the words in which part of 
the hypothesis is promulgated, look to a very different quarter. 
From his own use of his theory, there is comparatively little to 
fear. When he fails, the injury will hurt only himself. As often 
as he turns into poetry what would be prose in the hands of other 
people, we feel only so much the more obliged to him. The 
converts of whom we are afraid, are men most of whom he 
would disown—writers who, working on the letter in opposition 
to the meaning of his instruction, would reverse its application, 
and put too much poetry into their prose. At the worst, the col- 
loquialness of a mistimed, and therefore affected, simplicity, is less 
offensive than unseasonable flights and factitious ornaments. 
We had rather see ‘ Macbeth’ acted in Quaker clothes by the So- 
ciety of Friends, than ‘ As You like It’ got up by a set of milli- 
ners’ apprentices, or ‘ Hamlet’ performed by a company from St 
Luke’s. 

What is the essence of poetry; how far is metre an indis- 
pensable condition ; whether, in the analysis of the constituent 
elements of poetry, nature has put any and what limits to the 
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diversity of conventional rules by which our feelings and habits 
may be controlled ?—these are points where mere authority can 
bind us down no further than to great caution in coming to a posi- 
tive conclusion, upon a subject completely covered over with op- 

site opinions. It is evident, however, that we shall be safe in 
holding that no one rule can ‘equally apply to things so distinct 
in character, though comprehended under a common name, as 
all that is included in, and lies between, the two extremes of 
didactic and lyrical poetry. There is a difference also at differ- 
ent periods of society. The eloquence and even the legislation of 
barbarians speak with the inspiration and put on the form 
of verse. Although the distinction was afterwards so forcibly 
marked, yet we are told, in consequence of the fact that the 
earlier Greck historians had been also poets, the first who wrote 
histories in prose introduced no alteration into their style be- 
yond omitting the measure. Again, w hat is true in one language 
may be false in another. For instance, we cannot open a diction- 
ary without perceiving that, as the ancients distinguished between 
the language of gods and men, so they had two sets of words, 
and a strictness or license of construction, for prose and poetry, 
to a much greater extent than has been maintained in the voca- 
bulary of modern nations. The presence of mere versification 
was not considered sufficient to raise the conversational tone of 
comedy to the rank of poetry. Plato and Demosthenes were 
thought to approach nearer to it by right of their elevated style. 
Nevertheless, while Cicero speaks of the poet and the orator as 
brothers of the half blood, he yet makes Anthony observe that 
the poet, in spite of the connexion, had a language of his own. 
Poetas quasi alié quédam lingua locutos. It is a language which 
we know the greatest orators, Cicero for example, have scarcely 
been able to lisp—certainly not for want of being acqnainted with 
what half an hour over the rules of prosody would teach them. 
We could name some of the greatest speakers and writers of 
modern times, who have had little understanding, taste, or plea- 
sure in any thing worthy of being called poetry; and which, as 
such, was winding round, and forming the brightest part of, the 
existence of many of their much weaker brethren. 

In our opinion Mr Wordsworth understates the variance 
which can legitimately obtain in the concurrent language of 
prose and verse. On ‘the other hand, it must be admitted that 
Gray overstates it as egregiously, at least in the usage of our 
living dialects. A comparison between the speeches of his own 
Germanicus and those of Shakspeare’s Richard the Third, was 
hardly ground enough for a general proposition. Yet upon not 
much more extensive induction of particulars, Gray felt autho- 
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rized to affirm that the language of poetry is never the language 
of the age. In reply to Gray, as in reply to Mr Wordsworth, 
we refer to the fact. Open the writings both of former and 
of contemporary poets. The affirmation, when so tested, un- 
doubtedly will turn out presumptuous enough. A true poetic 
style will, we believe, notwithstanding, be generally found 
impregnated with something which, under its highest pres- 
sure, can throw out a stronger flame and more ethereal ema- 
nation than the most vivid colouring of real life. It would 
take more time and thought than we have at present to bestow 
to try to convey to the mind of another part of what we are sure 
we have felt, and we think might be made intelligible under the 
character of a poetic style. It certainly does not consist in ino- 
culating poetry with Euphuistical verbiage, and in altering 
names (as * beauteous’ for ‘ beautiful’) into some more dressy 
synonyme. We mention ‘ beauteous,’ since, although it is 
honoured among Mr Wordsworth’s favourites by frequent usage, 
we not only never heard it in our lives, except out of a book, but 
because its resemblance to its natural namesake is too close not 
to immediately remind us, on the use of it, that we have got into 
artificial ground. Purely artificial words of this kind are objec- 
tionable for the same reason as scented snuff—they spoil the fla- 
vour. They have no claim to be kept up, because they are to be 
found among many similar experiments in the workshop of those 
great writers who had the hammering of our language into use, 
whilst it was yet lying in molten masses inthe forge. There is 
also a sort of traditional diction and even cadence, as well as a 
second-hand imagery and sentiment, which must now be as jea- 
lously avoided as the frippery of an old clothesman, or the finery 
let out by the night for masquerades. Imagination has no more 
patience with these ‘ printed forms,’ than love with billet-doux 
transcribed out of the ‘Complete Letter-Writer.’ To apply this 
to translations. The negative command which proscribes from 
a translation, whether in verse or prose, these gaudy or thread- 
bare dresses, is short and easy. The positive part of the lesson,— 
what is the poetical cast of sentence and expression, which, in 
a poetical version, will best replace the original—or what are the 
facilities and resources by which prose can best compensate for 
theloss attendanton the dissimilitude of its phrase and manner,— 
is a long and arduous question. In this the critic can do little 
more than point out the conflicting dangers. When he buckles 
on his armour to contend against them, the artist must prin- 
cipally minister unto himself. 

In the translation of a poem into prose, the choice of diction 
and the arrangement of the construction afford room for the ex- 
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ercise of infinite art and diversity of judgment. The other ques- 
tion—that of metre—by the supposition has been summarily 
disposed of. We should know, however, what we lose, whether 
directly or indirectly. With this view it is proper to distinguish 
between the case of original composition and translation. The 
direct importance of metre remains in both: the indirect only 
in the former. In the slight attention which it has been thought 
worth while to bestow on varying the versification, and perfect- 
ing the harmony of the mongrel dialects of modern Europe, 
verse in itself is rendered nothing as a test, and is become less 
important even as an element of poetry. Still, however little 
we may make of it as a direct source of pleasure, even though 
it be eked out by the cap-and-bell supplement of rhyme, we 
think, that in all original poetical writings, it is most desi- 
rable to insist on its adoption. In the several cases where the 
use or disuse of metre can be brought into debate, if we are to 
know what we are about, we must enquire in each what are 
the advantages, direct and indirect, and also what are the 
disadvantages arising from its use. A debtor and creditor ac- 
count of this sort will enable us to see our way. In original 
composition, whatever may be the language, the pleasure im- 
ey springing up from the presence of metre is a fact of 
universal experience. There is no denying the fact. With re- 
spect to the cause of it, (man being sensitivo-rational only,) 
the pleasure appears to be primarily organic, but in its higher 
moods to be principally dependent on association for its growth 
and influence. The negative use of an external symbol, like 
metre, consists in its serving to prevent confusion between the 
two great classes of composition, which are materially different 
in their ordinary object and in their style. On the supposition 
that they are distinct, writers and readers have an interest in 
being saved from going wrong respecting them. This is inci- 
dentally but powerfully accomplished wherever a distinct instru- 
ment distinctly recalls to the mind the nature of the work over 
which it is engaged. The loss which is at any time undergone, 
in consequence of sacrificing, for the sake of metre, any other 
excellences whatever, is, in original poetry, next to nothing. Not 
only could Pope express himself more readily in verse than in 
prose, ‘lisping in numbers, for the numbers came ;’ but Dryden, 
one of the greatest masters of the whole wealth of the English 
language, was often helped even to a thought by the mechanism 
of rhyme. The same scale of considerations applies to transla- 
tions. Whatever may be the language from and into which the 
transfer is to be made, the accompaniment of metre must be al- 
ways a source of real positive enjoyment. But, in the case of 
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translation, the negative protection, which metre may be also 
the means of affording, has been by the supposition already se- 
cured in the composition of the original ; whilst the loss which 
the general cargo would sustain in consequence of all that may 
have to be thrown overboard, in order to save the piano, will be 
often far more than any piano can possibly repay. On compa- 
ring the degree of damage, which the metrical originals of differ- 
ent languages must respectively suffer by translation, either into 
any substitutable metre, or at once into simple prose, the balance 
will vary according to the perfection to which the original metres 
have respectively been brought. 

We undervalue in no case whatever the deduction from his 
influence to which a poet, whether creating or translating, 
must submit by foregoing versification. He stands, by doing 
80, with one foot beyond the magic circle. But on passing 
the history of different languages in review, it is plain that, in 
our living mongrel dialects, the rescue of the harmony, or 
rather of the measured melody contained in modern verse, will 
afford the salvors a comparatively poor remuneration. It 
may humble our literary vanity, and correct our impressions, 
to be reminded of the immense interval at which we stand, in 
this respect, from the union of linked power and sweetness which 
the classical languages combined. This was far from being 
the result of accident or climate. The science and effects of 
sweet sounds are with us almost entirely confined to the study 
and technical application of a single art within its own com- 
paratively unmeaning province, instead of being diffused through- 
out the whole range of human converse, on all the occasions 
where speech is used. Ancient and modern times differ in no- 
thing more than in the susceptibility of the ancients to music ge- 
nerally—in the place which they assigned it as a necessary part 
of all education—and the fact that the metrical difference be- 
tween verse and ‘numerous prose’ turned only with them on the 
species of numerus required. Their ears must have been kept 
in tune like a musical instrument, for the different gradations 
of effect and harmony suited to the business in hand. Thus the 
sustained tones of oratorical declamation were expected to keep 
nearer to the musical recitative of the tragic drama than the 
unaccompanied dialogue of comedy; since the comic actor, al- 
though bound to rules of his own, yet, as a part of those rules, 
had to sink the rhythm and measure of the senarius more to- 
wards the tone of ordinary conversation. What then must have 
been expected of their poets ; and what the loss in their rhythm, 
as in their diction, on descending into prose ! 

Some acquaintance with the ancient writers on criticism can 
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alone enable us to form an idea of the consequence which the 
Greeks and Romans attached to rhythm ; and of the minuteness 
with which they studied its effects, and practically enforced their 
rules. There was no fear, if they relaxed a moment from their 
strictness, of a mistake between the structure of their poetry and 
their prose. The distinctions kept progressively getting more 
strongly marked. When Crassus observes that the enunciation 
of his mother-in-law, Lelia, reminded him of Plautus, it is 
thereby intimated that the delivery even of comic actors had 
become, in the age of Cicero, much more elaborate than in former 
times. As far back as the evidence of Donatus may be supposed 
to carry the titles which are prefixed to the plays of Terence, 
there is evidence of the popular consideration paid to the artist 
who arranged the declamation even of a comedy. He was a 
person of sufficient importance to have his name presented to 
the public together with that of the poet and principal performer. 
Oratory went a step higher. Who could believe at present 
that the harangues with which Caius Gracchus stirred up the 

ulace and almost the stones of Rome to mutiny, were mo- 
dulated by the flute of a musician standing at his back ? Cicero 
disdained such an accompaniment, only because an orator ought 
to know this branch of his art too well to want any such assist- 
ance. In some of the Grecian cities, the crier who recited the 
laws on their publication, appears to have been attended by a 
harper. In the olden time when our statutes were promulgated 
at the County Courts, nobody would have thought of providing 
further attendance than the bellman. But in their ordinary con- 
versation the elocution of the ancients was governed by strict 
rules, both of intonation and measure. Accent would determine 
the first; quantity the second. Our delivery, consequently, dif- 
fers from theirs, as music, confined to the notation of Guido of 
Arezzo, which determined only the key, would differ from music 
played according to the improved notation introduced by John 
de Meurs of Paris, (1350, a. p.,) by which time also was deter- 
mined. At present our pronunciation trusts to accent entirely, 
and that quite in the rough. And what was it that the ancients 
understood by accent? In their classification they recognised 
eight distinct degrees, according to some grammarians, and ten 
according to others. Their notation of time was as accurate. It 
appears, in speaking, to have been almost as accurately marked as 
in our professed music. Quintilian says, that ‘ the very children 
‘know along syllable has two durations, and a short syllable but 
‘one.’ Incomprehensible as these refinements, when taken into 
the practical part of life, must sound to modern ears, they must 
satisfy every body that the ancients would have felt a deprivation 
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on the loss of metre altogether, or a shock on the interchange 
between usual and unusual, regular and irregular, rhythms, to 
a degree of which in our persons we can have no idea. We can be 
no judges of it in our own language ; still less in theirs, which 
we are no longer able even to pronounce. 

The positive sacrifice incurred by the surrender of any of our 
modern metres is certainly far short of theirs. This (supposing 
the point of poetical diction to be in the particular case arranged) 
is all in favour of our prose translators. They have no personal 
concern in the remaining and secondary question. Nevertheless 
it is one, as towhich all original poets, who have an individual in- 
terest that the poetical character should be distinctly recognised, 
ought, on their own account, as well as on that of the public, 
to have some deference for classical authority. The ancients 
were protected by the genius of their language against confu- 
sion. They nevertheless thought it advisable to keep up the 
visible barriers of a definite metrical prosody between poetry 
and the highest kinds of prose. It is most incumbent on us to 
take heed that nothing should be said or done which can tend 
to the removal of these ancient landmarks. Poetical prose is to 
the full as bad as prosaic poetry. Our approbation of prose 
translations, like Mr Hayward’s Faust, proceeds on the intelli- 
gible principle, that where a desirable end can only be obtained 
by choosing between two opposite evils, it is the part of wisdom 
to choose the least. It is perfectly compatible with a disclaimer 
of the fallacy that prose and poetry may change backwards and 
forwards without injury to the character of either. The danger, 
if it comes on us, will not come in the form of sentences of sys- 
tematic and balanced cadences. That attempt has failed in 
stronger hands than are likely to try it now. On that side, our 
language, in the ruggedness of its materials and structure, holds 
ample security. But there are other things in the art and object 
of poetical composition—its arrangement, transitions, senti- 
ments—and imagery, which are in themselves more flexible, and 
liable to a more mischievous abuse. Caution against a miscon- 
ception of the separate provinces where they are employed, seems 
to be specially necessary at the present time, when works, called 
works of imagination, have alone attractions for the reading pub- 
lic. The doctrine is sure, in its utmost misapplication, of parti- 
sans. In the hands of ‘the intense school,’ once regularly reduced 
to practice, it may find a place some few years hence in an English 
essay De Causis Corrupte Eloquentiea. French critics were 
alarmed by the precedent of Telemachus. But the timidity of 
their language has the advantage of keeping errors of this kind 
within narrow bounds. With us, if once more ‘ every flowery 
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‘ courtier writes romance,’ many an amateur will probably be 
seduced by the brilliant temptations of that hermaphrodite species 
of composition beyond the faults of the Arcadia or of Apuleius. 

Thus much we have thought it necessary to suggest, on one 
hand, in justification of the present experiment; on the other, 
by way of limitation on some of the general statements by which 
the experiment is prefaced. We are quite aware that prose can 
on many occasions do the best part of a poet’s work. The prose 
of some of Hamlet’s speeches are instances of the success with 
which it may be to the full as highly wrought, float on as har- 
monious numbers, and wing as magnificent a flight, as the 
proudest verse. Still we are by no means sure of the effect of 
a whole play, even thus splendidly adorned, and should tremble 
at the precedent of its triumph. We have discharged our con- 
science from all responsibility for the irregularities of genius, 
and the hallucinations of rhapsodists, in case the advocates of 
imaginative and variegated prose were to surmise an inconsistency 
between our approbation of a translation, like the present, and 
any future censure on themselves. Our admiration of the imperial 
supremacy of Bishop Taylor’s universal genius does not com- 
pletely dazzle us to his defects. The poetry of his style, though 
real poetry, sometimes raises us too far off the ground, and bears 
us into a chariot of more pictorial and starry glory than is a 
becoming vehicle for the prose of even the Shakspeare of Divi- 
nity. Burke’s comet-eloquence would have diffused both stronger 
light as well as heat, if it had carried less of a poet’s train with 
it, and if the train had been studded with fewer peacock’s eyes. 
Worse taste and less genius soon take up the parable. They 
give us the spots in the sun—without any thing of the sun be- 
sides. By the melting of their waxen wings, we are dropt at 
once from the Icarus-heaven into a limbo like Hervey’s Medi- 
tations on the Tombs. 

The sum of our observations, briefly capitulated, amounts to 
this: Versification, if in itself not a necessary element of, is al- 
Ways a great support, and may be on other accounts a necessary 
condition to, poetry. Whilst modern languages do not make ita 
source of as much direct gratification as it is, or rather as it was, 
in the case of the classical languages, we want it more than tiey 
did for the sake of the indirect advantages of its check. The dif- 
ference, in this point of view, between original composition and 
translation is, that in translation the object of versification, com- 
prised under the head of the indirect advantages, is comparatively 
no longer needed; and that the new considerations which the cha- 
racteristic difficulties attendant on translation introduce, must be 
of sufficient weight, inagreat majority of instances, toturn thescale. 
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Mr Hayward has married two wives, who have no great affec- 
tion for each other—law and literature. When he translated 
Savigny’s Essay, he must have been well aware, that although 
an English lawyer’s admission to the bar is termed his call, it 
is no very profound or spiritual affair ; and that nowhere in Eu- 
rope are there less lively symptoms of the * Vocation of our age 
‘ to Jurisprudence’ than in the Temple and Lincoln’s Inn. The 
vocation to German literature is, however, rapidly spreading 
among us. The translations of Niebuhr, Miiller, Boeck, and 
Heeren, must make our scholars feel thoroughly ashamed of the 
routine of the pigmy circle they have hitherto almost all been 
treading. Given up to politics and novels, and looking at litera- 
ture, like any other trade, for its selling price, we have let the 
Germans get as much a-head of us of late in the higher ranges 
of classical learning, as the French in those of abstract science. 
Mr Hayward has been disposed on the present occasion to try 
the pulse of the public with a much lighter matter. Every body 
has heard of Goethe’s Faust. There can be little fear that Eng- 
lish readers will be so incurious as not to avail themselves of this 
their first opportunity of really knowing something about so 
celebrated a performance. The task is executed with a com- 
pleteness which realizes what the Germans understand by the 
edition of a book. The translation has run the gauntlet of a 
considerable circle of private friends. It is prefaced by a criti- 
cism on the manner in which his predecessors have acquitted 
themselves of their perilous undertaking; while a long line of 
explanatory notes, collected from a host of commentators, and 
from a pretty extensive hearsay, brings up the rear. That Eng- 
land should be the place where, for the first time, Faust is pub- 
lished with notes, is a freak of fortune which nobody could have 
expected. 

Madame de Staél’s work on Germany, and the visible neces- 
sity of infusing new blood into a literature, the powder out of 
whose curls had been scarcely shaken by a revolution which 
shook the world, have carried the advanced posts of the French 
literati at last across the Rhine. There are no less than three 
French prose translations of Faust, including in the number a 
spirited paraphrase by M. le Comte de St Aulaire. The omis- 
sion of Goethe’s writings, or at least of Faust, from the compli- 
ment of an Italian version, is not so surprising as that Schiller’s 
plays, (especially ‘ Mary Stuart,’ by Moffei,) the works of 
Klopstock and Gesner, and, most of all, that the principal Ger- 
man publications on jarisprudence, should have found, and con- 
tinue to find, translators during the alternations of torpor and of 
agitation through which it has been the fortune of Italy, especi- 
for the last fifty years, to pass. Weare far from being entitled to 
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throw a stone in reproach at this unoccupied niche, inasmuch as 
we have no other translation of Faust ourselves than the poetical 
version by Lord F. L. Gower, itself of no older date than the year 
1824. The principal part of Mr Hayward’s particular criticisms 
is taken up with exposing its mistranslations. His Lordship may 
now see reason to think (whatever he thought at the time of our 
review of his work) that our distrust of his disqualifications 
was expressed in the spirit, not of severity, but of forbearance. So 
far from ostracising noble authors, under the cynical feeling in 
which Selden called it folly in a lord to print, we honour the love 
of letters displayed by them, and respect the manliness which 
steps down from the pedestal of station into the literary arena. 
Mr Hayward has thought it necessary to prove in detail the 
truth of our general assertions, on account, he says, of the sus- 
picion which attaches to the censure of a ‘ party Journal.’ ‘We 
should be ashamed of the implication, were we conscious that 
our political prepossessions bias our literary judgments. A real 
lover of poetry would as soon think of caring about the politics 
of his mistress, as of troubling himself a jot whether a poet is 
Whig or Tory. No demand was ever made of Scott, but that he 
would go on to instruct, and comfort, and delight mankind. He 
must be, indeed, a wretched creature who has not learned that 
genius bloweth where it listeth. God forbid, we should ever 
ask, when we approach their shrine, in what political cradle 
may have been nursed those favourites of Heaven, on whom the 
spirit of inspiration comes. In two fragments of Faust, especi- 
ally in that of * Mayday night,’ Shelley has given a splendid proof 
that he, too, as well as Coleridge, was born to translate from 
the German. Their own thoughts are often not sufficiently de- 
fined. But in command of flowing and gorgeous language, they 
are unrivalled among our modern poets, and deal with words 
as Rubens or Paul Veronese with drapery and colours. Let 
others only give them the personages and the order of the pro- 
cession—there seems no limit to the folds of broidered and 
stately expression in which they can array them forth. 

The object with which Mr Hayward commenced his present 
translation was, that of proving to a certain number of literary 
friends, that they yet had nothing from which they could form an 
estimate of Faust. With this view he states, that he has always 
endeavoured to convey the precise meaning of Goethe, and that 
this is done with an almost exclusive reference to the precise 
meaning of the words. We have read the translation with great 
pleasure, and feel confident that it will fully answer the purpose 
for which it was thus desigued. It is true, that a small portion of 
the whole is all that we have compared with the original. But, 
as far as our comparison reached, no rival construction has oc- 
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curred to us, with regard to which we were disposed to deny the 
translator his claim to be credited with the supposition, that he 
might have ‘ weighed and rejected it.’ There are, however, oc- 
vasional words and turns of phrase, to which we should feel a 
difficulty in extending the same presumption. 

We will not be tempted to take up the cudgels even of St 
Jerome in the long-standing battle betwixt free and literal 
translation. The precise meaning of a word, much more of a 
passage, and of an author, Mr Hayward would at once agree, 
must be understood to mean something different from a version 
nominally English indeed, but prepared upon a principle not 
much higher than the dog latin of drunken Barnaby. A draw- 
ing copied against the window, in losing the freedom of the 
touch, is no longer a resemblance. The question, how far in 
translation a meaning is best secured by adhering to the exact 
form of the original expression, must be always a question of 
circumstance and of degree. It is a point not of law but of 
fact. In a case of this kind, so little can be anticipated ‘in the 
‘books,’ (as lawyers say,) that general rules are valuable only as 
hints pointing out where the nucleus of the dilemma lies. In the 
instance before us, what is the most that the two contending 
theories can lay down? One will say,—‘ make your translation 
‘as German,’ the other, ‘as English as possible.’ But what 
is implied by ‘ possible ?” Whatever system the opposite parties 
may espouse, (if they must espouse one,) supposing them to 
work to any practical purpose, they must come to a compro- 
mise in the end. The compromise can only be fairly settled on 
terms which will so far put both parties out of court, as to leave, 
in their respective translations, no evidence of the conflicting 
theories, of which they set out with being the partisans. If a 
translation is left so German as to be inaccessible to, or unread- 
able by, the English reader, it is no translation. It is still a 
dialect of German. We could name among our writers more 
than one who, when not translating, yet write in something very 
like a Germanic variety of their own inventing. We have not 
seen Mr Des Voeux’s version of Goethe’s Tasso. But Goethe was 
far too conversant with the inalienable rights of every language, 
to trench on the prescriptive indigenous independence of our 
English tongue. He saw that the demand, which the German 
side of the supposed hypothesis supported, was fully complied 
with. Je me lisois moiméme dans la traduction. He left the ad- 
vocates of the English faction to ascertain whether Mr Des Veeux 
‘a conservé les régles et na pas trahi le génie de sa langue. Je 
‘ nen suis pas juge ; peutétre le trouvera-t-on un peu trop Allemand,’ 
The most splendid example which can be imagined of a failure, 
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from falling into the other extreme, is the example of Pope. 
His translation is English all over ; unfortunately not only in 
the words, but in the turn given to the sentiments and thought. 
Instead of saying, J’y me lis moiméme, Homer would undoubt- 
edly honestly assign over the entire property and interest in it 
to Pope. 

Mr Hayward has announced his leaning towards the former 
of these two systems, with rather a greater latitude of expression 
than we approve. The terms of adjustment, however, which he 
proposes, are more than equitable. He will hear of few com- 
plaints wherever they are realized. For while, on one hand, he 
holds that a translator may put his readers to severer terms than 
we think he is entitled to exact; on the other hand, he intimates 
that the complete performance of his duty will place them ina 
more favourable position than, according to our opinion, it is 
within the wand of any translator that they shall be placed. He 
faces the difficulty from the patriotic wish of naturalizing some 
of those pregnant forms of expression which consist of ‘ phrases 
* and compounds where nothing is wanting to make an English- 
* man perfectly au fait of them, but to think out the full meaning 
‘of the words. In all such cases, I translate literally, in direct 
* defiance of those sagacious critics, who expect to catch the 
* spirit of a work of genius as dogs lap water from the Nile, and 
* vote a German author unreadable unless all his own and his 
* country’s peculiarities are planed away.’ Translation may be 
granted to be one of the most natural sources whence we should 
look for an addition to the wealth and felicities of a language. 
Among many other instances, Chapman, by his version, was 
perhaps the first to enrich the poverty of our infant speech with 
the compound epithets of the Greeks. But, if this enterprise is 
to succeed, it must be gone about with a much higher idea of 
the nicety of the operation, than merely asking one’s self whe- 
ther a reader can ‘think out the fall meaning of the word.’ 
Transplanting a strange word requires as much consideration as 
the transplanting any other exotic. Besides, a meaning, which 
requires to be thought out, may stop a reader as much as the 
necessity of resorting to his dictionary. Our translator pro- 
ceeds to say, ‘my theory is, that, if ‘the English reader, not 
‘ knowing German, be made to stand in precisely the same re- 
* lation to Faust as the English reader, thoroughly acquainted 
* with German, stands in towards it—zi. e. if the same impres- 
*'sions be conveyed through the same sort of medium, whether 
* bright or dusky, coarse or fine—the very extreme point of a 
‘ translator’s duty has been attained.’ Our objection to this 
theory is briefly its impossibility. An English reader who does 
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not know German, cannot for this purpose be placed upon a 
level with one who does. An acquaintance with the original 
language puts us in connexion with a thousand sympathies, the 
key to which can be given by no other means. Nor would a 
freer use of the liberty, which he has above assumed to be the 
privilege of a translator, have aided him towards realizing this 
expectation. On the contrary, it would have thrown him back. 
For, the moment a reader was arrested in his onward course,— 
obliged to draw up, and to think out the meaning of an expres- 
sion—there may be the commencement of a new philological 
enjoyment for him, but—the poetical enchantment is dissolved, 
and we have got back again into our week-day world. 

Mr Hayward’s system appears more in his mode of viewing 
and stating the general question than in his practice. Not only 
does his good sense prevent him from any startling aberrations, 
but he has not gone the length which we think a translator from 
the German ought to rejoice in so favourable an opportunity of 
going. We mean, in reverting to the word from the Anglo- 
Saxon, rather than to its colleague from the Norman-Freneh, 
wherever the double origin of our language offered him a choice 
of expression. In many instances it is out of the question, from 
the stain of degradation which was impressed as deeply on portions 
of the Saxon speech as of the Saxon race. In learning German, 
we first learn that words suffered the villanous judgment under 
the Norman domination, as much as men. However, we take 
our revenge in some measure at present. For, where this ob- 
jection does not apply, the preference of the word of Saxon root 
over the correlative derivative, is part of the secret charm of our 
most vernacular and idiomatic writers. It is much more than 
the grecisms of Horace; or the archaisms of Spencer and Mil- 
ton. Compare a page of the Bible with a page of Johnson. A 
translation like this of Faust, is the proper occasion for a further 
extension and vindication of the right. Pope knew the effect, 
without perhaps having thought much about the cause. He 
went back as far as his dislike of black-letter critics let him 
suspect there was any thing to learn. 


‘ Mark where a bold expressive phrase appears, 
Bright through the rubbish of a hundred years ; 
Command old words which long have slept to wake, 
Words which wise Bacon or brave Raleigh spake.’ 


We will not dwell on verbal criticisms—but with this feeling 
we would not have rendered such words as drang by ‘ intuitive 
‘ longing,’ or durch dringen by ‘ permeate.’ 

Mr Hayward has informed us of another theory of his, which 
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also we must do him the justice to say, that we should not other- 
wise have discovered him to hold. There can be no dispute, that 
when a word is avowedly used in a double sense, the irony or 
other allusion will be lost, if the double sense is not transfused 
into the translation. Thus, in the prologue in heaven, where 
Mephistopheles in his first speech takes up the compliment 
which had been paid by the Archangels to the creation, on ac- 
count of its always continuing the same, and ironically connects 
it with the same quality in man, we should have kept up the 
doppell-sinn, and translated wunderlich ‘ wonderful,’ instead of 
‘odd.’ But Mr Hayward carries the doctrine of a translator’s 
duty, in preserving all the possible meanings of his original in- 
finitely further than so puerile a truism. His severe morality 
will accede to no other limitation than the incompetence of the 
English language to follow out the multiplied meanings which 
can be raised by the versatility of the German idiom, in the 
hands of a writer skilful to bring forth all its diversities of re- 
fraction. Four meanings are mentioned as a thing not at all ex- 
traordinary even in Faust. In a few remarks, which appear to 
us to be as correctly thought as they are allowed to be happily 
expressed, M. de St Aulaire has alluded to the peculiar difficulty 
which this embarrass de richesses imposes on an adventurer bold 
enough to translate from the elastic and exuberant German 
into the precise and pellucid French. He observes, that ‘if it is 
‘ possible to maintain that a vagueness of expression may be the 
* means of producing a great effect in the hands of a great poet, 
‘it must be absurd to attribute any advantage whatever to a 
* vagueness in the thoughts. The obligation to think clearly be- 
* longs to the nature of things; it is alike imposed on poets of 
* every country and every age. The obligation to write clearly 
‘ is especially imposed upon French writers. If that which pre- 
‘ sents no meaning is not language, that which presents many 
‘ meanings is not French.’ On this account, over and above 
sundry passages, he has left out two whole scenes; because they 
were perfectly unintelligible to him, both in their language and 
their object. An admission to this extent is a remarkable proof 
of the extremes to which national taste and character may fly 
off in opposite directions, in nations separated only by a running 
stream. M. de St Aulaire is allowed to have rightly decided on 
not emptying out the dregs of his dictionary on what after all 
he did not pretend to understand. With regard to the passages 
which admitted of several interpretations, he dealt with them 
as follows: ‘In this case I considered that before every thing 
‘ else, it was my duty to write French. I made it arule not to 

allow any of the uncertainties which I found in the original to 
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‘ subsist in the translation, and I subjected the whole to a clear 
‘and definite expression of the sense which I selected.’ Upon 
this, we have no fault to find with criticisms which proceed no 
further than to hint that the almost inevitable conclusion from 
such observations is, that it is impossible to translate Faust—or 
indeed as far as the observations are of general application, Ger- 
man—into French. The next step, however, is more than we 
can take. It is one which we doubt whether Mr Hayward him- 
self, or any other translator, has ever actually taken. 

Mr Hayward says, that one of the highest triumphs of a trans- 
lator, in a passage capable of various meanings, is to shadow out 
them all. In reply to this, our first remark is, that his own 
pee according to his own account of it, is inconsistent with 

is rule. In the course of his enquiries, he says, that ‘ he has 
‘not unfrequently had three or four different interpretations 
‘ suggested to him by as many accomplished German scholars, 
* each ready to do battle for his own against the world.’ What 
then? Does he say, that he has attempted to shadow out them 
all? So far from it, he insists—we dare say, with justice—that 
readers who may miss their favourite interpretation in his ver- 
sion of any passage, are bound to give him the credit of having 
wilfully ‘ rejected it.’ But as to the principle: In all works of 
art, no mischief can follow from intrusting the artist with merely 
as much discretion as implies the possession of that degree of 
taste and common sense, without which he must be thoroughly 
incompetent for his work. Wherever a word or sentence is 
capable of several meanings, the ambiguity must operate either 
as a beauty or as adefect. There can be no difficulty in telling 
which. Nor does it make any difference for this purpose, 
whether the ambiguity arises from the general nature of the 
language, or is attributable solely to the author. In the few 
instances where an uncertainty of this kind isa beauty, it is of 
course a translator’s business as much to give the double, as in 
other instances to give the single meaning. In the great majo- 
rity of cases where the uncertainty is a defect, an obligation on 
the tailor to preserve the patches and the spots of the pattern 
coat, (especially spots of this nature,) strikes us as a very Chi- 
nese proceeding. To avoid these blemishes is not to falsify ; it 
is simple justice towards an original of any merit. If a final ge- 
neral effect, which comes nearest to the truth, is the proper test 
of verisimilitude, translations like portraits must fall short in so 
many respects of their originals, (owing to the limited resources 
of their art,) that a happy and judicious selection of the best 
expression is in every sense the best likeness. This, we are 
satisfied, is in both instances the true triumph of the artist. 
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Painters have given up the chase after mixed expressions. It 
is only in rare exceptions that a writer is not bound not to 
place his reader between a cross fire of this description. A 
variety of meanings, left under ordinary circumstances in the 
words, is to all practical intents and purposes equivalent to none 
at all. When we once come to being unintelligible, the non- 
sense of a sage, as far as other persons are concerned, is in 
no wise more valuable than the nonsense of a fool. Can there 
be a difference (and, if so, can that difference be a merit ?) on 
the part either of the German language or of German authors, 
that they should require a greater latitude in this direction than 
any other nation, whether of ancient or modern times ? What is 
the use of language? Surely everywhere, but in diplomacy, to 
be understood. Humble grammarians have made idioms and 
beauties out of the inaccuracies of the classical text of a dead 
language. It is a further and a worse step for contemporary 
critics to back up authors in juggling with the understandings 
of their readers on the sense of what they write. We honour the 
name of Goethe ; but before we can let his opinions or feelings 
dictate to our own, we must be able to make out, in every case, 
what his opinions and feelings are. Words into which too much 
or too little meaning has been put, are only words. And quite as 
little is to be gained in poetry as in either philosophy or theo- 
logy, by allowing ourselves to be paid in words, and to be 
silenced by the authority of the sayings of a master. 

There is a story, in the notes, of Hogel’s obscurity, the moral 
of which is closely connected with the passion for a crowd of 
meanings smothering each other. The philosopher once pro- 
posed a toast at a public dinner—it must be supposed early in 
the day—which the toastmaster, after several consultations with 
him, was obliged to decline giving out, from not being able to 
understand a word of it. This comes of holding in honour the 
talent for darkening a meaning, or showing indulgence to being 
mysterious on subjects which appeal by their nature to all the 
instructed portion of mankind. For instance, there may be, we 
agree, a good deal of what is, nevertheless, sufficiently intelli- 
gible secundem materiem in German metaphysics, which Madame 
de Staél could not comprehend even en peu de mots or many. But 
with reference to the ‘ Natural Daughter,’ or any dramatic com- 
position founded upon rational principles, and executed in a 
rational manner, the expression by any bystander of a doubt 
(p. 280), whether she could comprehend Goethe, fully justified 
her in replying, * Monsieur, je comprends tout ce qui mérite d’étre 
* compris : ce que je ne comprends n'est rien.’ Mr Hayward admits 
that there are some few meanings in Faust, which all reasonable 
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persons confess themselves unable to unearth—or (as he corrects 
himself) to unheaven. Can they, then, be called meanings? 
The lovers of the vague ought to take warning that this result 
is the natural consequence of advertising for a multitude of 
meanings. We come at last to none at all. The temptations held 
out by this apotheosis of the obscure, are more than either dul- 
ness or genius can be expected to resist. 

Whoever addresses his fellow-countrymen in any form what- 
ever, enters into an honorary engagement that he means to be 
understood. There is not one rule for words spoken, and an- 
other for words written. The engagement implies, that every 
passage of a work shall by itself have an accessible meaning. 
Not only that—so must the entire work, when it is contem- 
plated as a whole. According to the subject and the circum, 
stances, a great difference will exist on the degree of under- 
standing and information which a writer is justified in assuming 
beforehand in his readers. ‘ Fit audience and few,’ is sometimes 
a condition inherent in the subject, and in the only possible 
mode of treating it. But whenever a conditional limit on the 
number and nature of his audience is demanded by a poet, and 
when his requisition is made to rest on the single point that he 
means to be unintelligible, except to a chosen few, this is a limit, 
the grant and use of which must be strictly watched; unless, to 
be sure, men mean to be made April fools of by their own con- 
sent. It is blindman’s buff rather than criticism not to consider 
it to be a serious defect in a poem, in case it is fairly chargeable 
with the imputation of leaving its intelligent readers in the dark 
concerning its object and design. Yet this appears to be the 
actual condition in which a great part of the German public are 
wandering up and down in regard to the Faust of Goethe. 
What, however, is the most remarkable feature in the case is, 
that in this Goethe does not seem to be the person to blame. 
His offence cannot be put higher than that he has exercised his 
undoubted right to keep his own counsel amid the hubbub, and 
laugh silently in his sleeve. The fault is not with the author, 
who has neither made nor affected any mystery about his work ; 
but with a public, who have found a market for a shelf-full of 
commentators and dreamers on its meaning. And upon what 
occasion? The working up anew of an old dramatic story by 
one of themselves, a next door neighbour. Shakspeare is de- 
scribed, in the dialogues of the dead, to express even in the next 
world his astonishment at the ingenuity which his petty race of 
verbal commentators had displayed at making out a meaning, 
where either his own carelessness, or the printer’s, or the course 
of time, had rendered it obscure. But Goethe has infinitely the 
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advantage of his great predecessor. The scale on which his com- 
mentators, under tlhe encouragement of a credulous public, have 
proceeded, has been of far more gigantic magnitude, and in a 
much more marvellous direction. He has had the pleasure, toc, 
all the while, of being a living bystander quietly looking on. It 
is this passion for mystification which, more than any thing else, 
impedes the usefulness of German literature, and frightens sen- 
sible people from venturing into its Hesperian garden. An ap- 
parent proneness to assume that the meaning which lies on the 
surface can be only a superficial exoteric meaning—a constant 
endeavour to rosicrusianize every subject, and to see further into 
a millstone than the nature of a millstone will allow—must secure 
a perpetual succession of enthusiasts, charlatans, and dupes. 
The whole field of literature becomes covered over with Dous- 
terswivels, who, under the guidance of gleams which are revealed 
only to the initiated, waste their lives and talents in looking for 
hidden and visionary treasures. 

Mr Hayward says, that the following passage (which he ex- 
tracted from a critical notice in some German journal, of a work 
by M. Rosenkranz) may be taken ‘as a fair sample’ of the light 
in which Faust is constantly considered in Germany. ‘ The 
* various attempts to continue the infinite matter of Faust where 
* Goethe drops it, although in themselves fruitless and unsuc- 
* cessful, at least show in what manifold ways this great poem 
* may be conceived, and how it presents a different side to every 
‘individuality. As the sunbeam breaks itself differently in 
* every eye, and the starred heaven and nature are different for 
* every soul-mirror, so it is with this immeasurable and exhaust- 
‘less poem. We have seen illustrators and continuers of Faust, 
‘who, captivated by the practical wisdom which pervades it, 
* considered the whole poem as one great collection of maxims 
‘of life: We have met with others who saw nothing else in it 
‘ but a pantheistical solution of the enigma of existence; others, 
‘again, more alive to the genius of poetry, admired only the 
* poetical clothing of the ideas, which otherwise seemed to them 
* to have little significance; and others, again, saw nothing pe- 
* culiar, but the ielicitous exposition of a philosophical theory, 
‘and the specification of certain errors of practical life. All 
* these are right; for from all these points of view, Faust is 
‘ great and significant; but, whilst it appears to follow these 
‘several directions, as radiations from a focus, at the same 
* time it contains (but for the most part concealed) its peculiar, 
‘ truly great, and principal direction ; and this is the reconcilement 
‘ of the great contradiction of the world, the establishment of peace 
« between the real and the ideal. No one who loses sight of this, the 
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§ great foundation of Faust, will find himself in a condition—we do 
‘ not say to explain or continue, but even to read and comprehend the 
‘poem. This principal basis underlies all its particular tenden- 
‘ cies—the religious, the philosophical, the scientific, the practi- 
‘cal; and for this very reason is it, that the theologian, the 
‘ scholar, the soldier, the man of the world, and the student of 
‘ philosophy, are all sure of finding something to interest them 
‘in this all-embracing production.’ So much for the general 
design. The characters are, it seems, not flesh and blood, but 
personifications; the cipher of whose hieroglyphic, Dr Hinrichs 
(p. 218) has been fortunate enough to detect. The Doctor is of 
opinion, that Faust represents philosophy, and Wagner empiri- 
cism or experimentalism ;—philosophy being Germany, and em- 
piricism the rest of the world. Looking among human compo- 
sitions for the counterpart to this ‘ devilish tragedy,’ Jean Paul 
(p. 73) expressly states, that it resembles the ‘ Divine Comedy’ of 
Dante; with which Mr Hayward afterwards (78) adds, that ¢ it 
‘ is constantly associated by critics.’ Surely these three several 
illustrations dispute the palm of absurdity with each other. Can 
any thing be more fantastical than the discovery, that the pecu- 
liar scope of Faust is the reconcilement of ‘ the great contradic- 
‘ tion of the world,’ whatever that may be? Whoever got up 
from its perusal, and felt that it had established peace between 
the thoughts that wander through eternity, and the poor reali- 
ties of life? The precise contrary appears to us a much more 
maintainable proposition. We could fancy that many of its be- 
lieving readers have for a time been made by it less contented 
with their own share, both of the real and the ideal. We see 
no reason whatever, why Dr Hinrich’s philosophical allegory on 
the personages, should not be equally predicated of the Hamlet 
and Horatio of Shakspeare. So Falk finds out a second meaning 
in the ‘ beggar’s broth’ of the witch’s kitchen. We wish that 
he would analyse, on the same principle, the contents of the cal- 
dron in Macbeth. With regard to Jean Paul, and the critics, 
Goethe’s genius had, we allow, both more depth as well as more 
sides to it than that of Voltaire, whom it has been the fashion 
to flatter with the epithet of universal. But he had much more 
in him throughout, of the specific artist-character of Voltaire, 
than of the firm and vigorous reality breathed through the 
patriot soul of the exiled bard of Florence. Work for work, 
there are scenes in the Pucelle, which are much more akin to 
Faust, than any canto, we might almost have said any line, in 
the ‘Divine Comedy.’ Critics who look upon the entire piece as an 
enigma to be solved, ought to be capable of tying and untying 
for themselves the riddles on the Brocken; of which Goethe is 
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repreached for saying no more, than that they form a part of 
the amusement of the Devil on Mayday night. It is not to be 
wondered at, that in a chaos of compliments and conjectures of 
this class, Goethe chose to keep his secret (if he had any) to 
himself; and that he should not be known to have spoken with 
approbation of any of his commentators, excepting Dr Schubart. 
How low this absurdity is brought down into the practical part 
of life, may be imagined from the following advertisement. M. 
Hensler, (p. 282,) Professor of Medicine at Wurtzburgh, pro- 
poses a course of lectures in which he will treat of univer- 
sity-science, and university-life in general, more especially 
of medicine, and the most favourable method to be followed 
for its study, according to Goethe’s Faust. It can make little 
difference whether such lectures are grave or gay. Whoever 
remembers the tone of Goethe’s academical satire, and especially 
his instructions for a physician, will not be surprised (in case 
they are made the text for lectures) at the scenes which a Ger- 
man university occasionally presents—a secession of students to 
some Mons Sacer, or discipline preserved by a troop of horse. 
There is less excuse for these exaggerations and refinements, 
when they are so perfectly gratuitous, as in the case of Faust. 
The legend of the Devil and Dr Faustus, was one of the coarse 
popular creations of the middle ages, when God and man walked 
together more familiarly than in our politer times. It had at that 
period one meaning only, and that was a meaning which those 
who ran could see. From time to time, scholars were found 
who, bedeviled by the madness which vanity, seclusion, or the 
fumes of an indigestible learning, can create, did not disdain the 
credit or discredit of an intercourse and bargain with the Evil 
One. This was the imputation with which the church and the 
populace blackened the very name of the arts and sciences, 
throughout the long struggle of reviving learning. ‘The mighty 
‘line,’ for which Jonson celebrated the rash and epicurean 
Marlowe, is stamped on his play upon this subject. It seems 
to have been acted with great success. The character of Faust 
was performed by Allen, the founder of Dulwich College, ha- 
bited in asurplice with a cross upon it; Mephistopheles ap- 
pears to have worn the dress of a Franciscan friar. From the 
regular stage it descended to the puppet-shows, and after ha- 
ving passed through the hands of Lessing, came into the pos- 
session of Goethe. He has the glory of having cast it over 
again, and made it his own for ever. Humble as may seem this 
pedigree, there is Goethe’s own authority for the fact, (p. 215.) 
* The remarkable puppet-show fable of Faust found many an 
* answering echo in my breast. I too had ranged through the 
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‘ whole round of knowledge, and was early enough led to see its 
‘vanity.’ Nor is there any ground to suppose, either from in- 
ternal evidence, or external testimony, that the great poet had 
any leading moral in his drama beyond the exhibition of that 
particular view of human life and character, which, in the person 
of Faust himself, from its origin had always accompanied, and 
in truth constitutes the tradition. The only difference is in the 
extent of his conception of the capabilities of the subject; in the 
boldness and variety of his illustration ; and in the beauty of his 
poetry, which has in it every thing of enchantment that a ma- 
gician either could give or could desire. 

The importance of the variations introduced by Goethe into 
the ancient fiction cannot be overrated, when they are regarded 
as an addition to its dramatic effect ; but they indicate no inten- 
tional departure from the impression which, in its former state, 
it was calculated to convey. His play opens, after the example 
of Marlowe, with Faust musing in his study, and discarding the 
sciences one after another till he fixes his choice on magic. 
The considerations by which Faust is tempted are pretty much 
the same in both pieces. The sale to the Devil is completed on 
the same terms—four-and-twenty years, ‘in all voluptuousness,’ 
with the obedient service of Mephistopheles, * to give him 
‘ whatever he shall ask.’ The personal moral begins therefore 
the same; nor is there any thing to alter it in the subsequent 
changes of the character and plot. It is true, Goethe has made 
wonderful improvements in the scenic character both of Faust 
and Mephistopheles. With the exception of a short tour of 
speculative gratification, and an interview with Helen, (no Mar- 
garet, but a paltry classical &2%,0,) Marlowe’s Faust immediate- 
ly puts off the student’s softened and meditative nature, and goes 
through the rest of his adventures in the humour of a vulgar- 
minded foolhardy conjurer. He is satisfied that ‘ his ghost be 
‘ with the old philosophers,’ provided that, with a fiend for a 
serving-man, he can display his power in annoying the Pope, in 
astonishing the Emperor by the sight of his ‘ stout progenitors,’ 
and in raising the laughter of horseboys by alehouse tricks. On 
the other hand, Goethe’s Faust retains his entire, however per- 
plexed, humanity, instead of sinking into a mere showman or 
Michael Scott. He continues to be a human being, who has the 
misfortune to have sought, in the tumult of the senses, refuge 
for a jaded and disappointed mind, and an overwrought and be- 
wildered spirit. The personal interest is principally centred in 
him to the last,—as a mortal tempted beyond his strength—as the 
party whose hopes and fears are staked on the dreadful issue ; yet 
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who nevertheless remains keenly susceptible to the misery which 
he is bringing upon others, and fully aware of the crisis on which 
he stands. In comparing the Mephistopheles of the two poets, 
Marlowe’s demon is a poor half-penitent creature, of whom one 
cannot conceive how he ever got into Lucifer’s rank and file— 
who merely comes when he is called, and does as he is bid— 
such a devil as Wagner might make, were he to be damned. 
The German Mephistopheles, whose word blights every thing 
on which it falls, is a far different person. He has been raised 
by Goethe into a character as important as, and the memory of 
which descends more deeply into the very marrow, as it were, 
of one’s mind, than, that of Faust. Retsch’s outlines were not 
wanted to picture out a countenance, of which every reader must 
have provided himself with some living representative. He isa 
duplicate of the Devil with whom God holds parley in the book 
of Job; whom God permits to remain on a certain sort of terms 
with Him, and with whom He leaves a certain degree of permit- 
ted power. The poet, however, is personally responsible for the 
character with which he has invested Mephistopheles—and for 
presenting him as the Iago Devil, with the arch-fiend’s mock for 
ever on his countenance—the tempter ere the accuser of man- 
kind. Goethe has made the most of the new mask in which he 
has brought out this old performer. But he is guilty of begin- 
ning with a needless impropriety, since it is connected with no 

etical advantage or application. He goes out of his way to put 
into the mouth of God a preference of the cold scoffer—o/f the 
hater of pathetic and exalted language—over all the other un- 
believing spirits. This is an uncalled-for violence to human 
feelings ; since, assuredly, every human being must feel, for 
instance, that the ridicule of Voltaire is less excusable than the 
declamation of Rousseau. One pities Burns, when in his mad- 
ness he says he is trying to form himself on the character of 
Milton’s Satan ; whilst a creature, (whether human, or above 
or below humanity,) which was formed, or forming itself, on 
the character of Mephistopheles, could be only looked upon as 
so much meddling, malignant, and disgusting vermin. 

This new adaptation of the two characters is combined with a 
new and endless variety in the plot. Faust and Mephistopheles, 
the master and his man, afterwards set out to hunt in couples 
through society. A companionship, far short of a quarter of 
a century, must furnish the travellers with every kind of mate- 
rial, natural and supernatural, infinitely beyond what cau be 
crowded within the framework of a single play. It is evident, 
by the passage quoted (276) from Schiller’s correspondence, 
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that this demand of ‘a totality of matter’ was felt both by 
Goethe and Schiller to be one of the difficulties attending the 
beating of so wide a cover. Every form of social life and sen- 
timent might be put up in succession. Faust was accord- 
ingly not a composition to be regularly begun and ended. It 
remained on the anvil to be taken up by snatches, and at 
long intervals; being written between 1765 and 1769—first 
published in 1790, and the enlarged edition of it in 1807. Goethe, 
when asked about it by his friend Zimmerman, the physician, 
whilst visiting at Weimar, brought out a bag full of scraps of 
papers—Voila mon Faust. In a plot of this kind, each scene 
may be read in the same way as it was written; and every part 
of it by itself will be found to be in great measure entire. But 
to whatever length it may run, the whole can, by its nature, be 
nothing but a fragment after all. So Goethe, who liked neither 
prefaces with the public, nor explanations about his works, 
even to his most intimate companions, expressed himself to 
Schiller. In this sense, even Goethe’s posthumous continuation 
must leave it a fragment still. 

Faust, before Goethe took it up, was an old worn-out tapestry 
painting. We admire, as much as any one, not only the more 
than original brightness which he has given to the colours, but 
the skill with which he has breathed over its leading figures a 
poetical and living interest which they never before possessed. 
These figures are no longer so much necromantic machinery : 
they are actual and striking characters, for whom he has acquired 
a boundless space and movement by his magnificent enlargement 
of the canvass, and by the splendour and fertility with which he 
has filled it up. It is not the less true that all this excellence is 
independent of any change in the principal features, or at least 
in the principal impression of the story. Into whatever untried 
varieties of being Faust and his Vizier-slave may pass,—whether 
they are carousing in the wine vaults of Leipzig, stealing into 
Margaret’s chamber, or careering on the top of the Blocksberg,— 
still the moral disease, under which he is suffering, and the pain 
which it inflicts on him, remain the same. They are more deve- 
loped ; but, both in their cause and in their consequences, they 
are what they were already whilst he was yet sitting over his 
books. The novelty, in this respect, is only in the circumstances 
under which the case is presented to our view. But the whole 
legend, old or new, is one, in which it appears to us that there 
can be no great mystery,—mystify it as we may. It must be more 
or less the history of every human, certainly of every thoughtful 
and susceptible being. Mr Hayward has done all that can be 
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necessry toshow how far Faust was the inward revelation of 
Goethe himself. The view of a German student’s life ; the satire 
on the routine of' college lectures; the sneer at logic, law, and 
medicine, are verified as the expressions of his own personal ex- 
perience. He even so far betook himself to magic, as once to ge 
through a course of alehymy with a Miss Von Klettenberg. Mar- 
garet’s dread of Mephistopheles is borrowed from the mischief an 
ill-looking friend, whom he took a-courting with him, and whom 
he christened Mephistopheles Merks, did him in a love adven- 
ture of his own. The fluctuations, or rather the stormy waves 
in which Goethe’s mind for a length of time was driven to and 
fro until it was vexed almost into a whirlpool, may be imagined 
from the fact that the Bible and Spinosa were his two favourite 
books; and that he was wont to take counsel from them by 
turns. It may help us to a guess also on the light in which he 
himself regarded Faust, if we remember that he looked upon it 
as the original of Byron’s Manfred. Now no doubt ever has 
been started as to what Manfred means, 

Every one, or alas ! almost every one, is aware, how soon the 
mind, by fretting against the prison bars, may break its aspiring 
pinions, and beat itself to pieces. According to the spirit in 
which it is approached, the tree of knowledge bears on all its 
branches wholesome food, or dangerous and forbidden fruit. In 
learning, as well as in all acquisitions, and all enjoyments, the great 
paramount, while concurrent, lesson is, not so much the best 
means of adding to their extent, as the best means of really using 
and enjoying what we are already in possession of. In the degree 
that we are sceptical and restless, ambitious and curious over- 
much—that we jump at more than we can reach to, and then 
sulkily take up with less than we could get—that we place our 
standard in the clouds, and our practice in the dust,—that we 
prefer seeking comfort for our cares, whether reasonable or un- 
reasonable, in business and distraction, in the ball-room, the 
dice-box, or the bottle, in selling the better part of our nature 
into slavery to the worse—we are all of us Fausts, after our own 
fashions. It isan old story. Solomon, the wise Egyptian king, 
might be almost passed off as the original of Faust. He went 
through apparently the whole course—the humbling malady, the 
still more humiliating relief. In their books of magic they seem 
alike to have found as little for their peace, as in the other pro- 
mises of an equally deceitful learning. The unsatisfactoriness of 
human knowledge, however, appears to be the vanity of vanities, 
on which the sage Eastern monarch, and the Wittenberg pro- 
fessor, will lecture the world in vain. The sentiment which is 
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breathed into the celebrated love-song of the Royal Preacher is 
the pendant to Faust’s passion for Margaret. A genuine and 
generous attachment might have placed happiness, by means 
of the affections, once more within the reach of the melancholy 
author of Ecclesiasticus. But the presence of 300 wives and 
700 concubines, deprived him of even that contingency. Me- 
phistopheles, the caustic and cynical voluptuary, could have 
wished for no better allies. If an overgrown library can pro- 
duce a surfeit of knowledge, an overstocked seraglio will more 
certainly bring on an atrophy of the affections. When reason, 
feeling, and conscience are ill at ease, to fall back upon sensual 
indulgences for a remedy, is to take a roll in the gutter by way 
of a medicated mud-bath. 

We must conclude abruptly—but not without thanking Mr 
Hayward for the pains which he has taken in the collection of 
his materials—and in congratulating him on the success which 
always attends labours, which are labours of love. 


Art. VIL.—1. Scheme for a Graduated Property Tax. Pp. 54. 
London: 1832. 

2. Suggestions for the Relief of the Public Burdens. Pp. 37. 
London: 1833. 


(Co™siDERING the extent to which taxation is carried in this 

country, it is not surprising that many crude and abor- 
tive schemes should be put forward for lessening the severity of 
its pressure, and rendering it more conducive to the public in- 
terests. But, with few exceptions, these schemes have made 
little impression. The Government and the public have had 
sense enough to perceive, that no part of a real national bur- 
den could be defrayed by any sort of juggling; and it seems 
now to be universally admitted that, excepting in as far as re- 
lief may be obtained by a diminution of expenditure, it can be 
sought for only in the substitution of new and less objection- 
able taxes, for some of those already in existence; or in the 
introduction of such modifications into the present scheme of 
taxation as may serve to render it less injurious, without dimi- 
nishing its productiveness. 

We confess that the last appears to us the most likely method 
of benefiting the public. So far as experience may be relied 
on in a matter of this sort, it goes to show that the expecta- 
tions of those who anticipate considerable advantage from a 
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transference of taxes, have, for the most part, been disappoint- 
ed. Our present system of taxation seems, in its leading 
principles, to be well devised. There cannot, indeed, be any 
doubt that the duties on several articles are carried to an oppres- 
sive extent—to such an extent as to be decidedly less produc- 
tive than they would be, were they lower ; and that others ought 
to be wholly repealed. But these defects are not of the essence 
of the system; they result entirely from the mode in which 
it is applied in particular instances, and might be effectually 
obviated without making any change in its principles. 

We are not, however, sure that this is the opinion most com- 
monly held by well-informed persons. A notion seems to be 
very generally diffused, that it would be advisable to repeal a 
considerable portion of the existing taxes, and to substitute a 
tax on property or on income in their stead. Those who advo- 
cate a measure of this sort have some plausible reasons to 
allege in its favour. The repeal of taxes} on commodities, it is 
contended, would, in so far, save the generally heavy expense at- 
tending their collection,—would put an end to smuggling and 
adulteration, and would prevent capital and industry from being 
forced into artificial channels ; while, by obviating the necessity 
of granting drawbacks on the exportation of goods subjected to 
duties, it would obstruct fraud, and facilitate commerce. That 
these, and that several other advantages, which will readily sug- 
gest themselves, would result from the substitution of fairly 
assessed direct for indirect taxes, seems, at first sight, abun- 
dantly obvious. After all, however, this is a matter in which 
we have only a choice of difficulties. Supposing that the sub- 
stitution of a tax on property or income, in lieu of the whole or 
of a portion of our present taxes, had the effects now stated, it 
may still, we think, be satisfactorily shown, that the change 
could not be made without producing other and far more serious 
evils than those it would redress. But as this is a subject of 
great practical interest, involving the determination of several 
very important and rather difficult questions, we shall take the 
liberty briefly to state the principles which ought, as it appears 
to us, to be kept in view in coming to a decision upon it. 

We labour under a very great difficulty in attempting to in- 
stitute any comparison between the indirect taxes at present in 
existence, and the direct tax for which it is proposed partially to 
commute them, from the want of any precise information with 
respect to the latter. It is argued generally, that it would be 
good policy to repeal several of the existing taxes, and to sub- 
stitute in their stead a tax on property or income. These, how- 
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ever, are by no means convertible expressions. A tax on pro- 
perty is materially different from a tax on income; and there is 
the greatest room for difference of opinion as to the properties 
and incomes that should be subjected to such taxes, and the 
mode in which they should be imposed. On all these points the 
most discordant notions are entertained ; and, as many of those 
that are most popular seem to be inconsistent, not only with all 
sound principle, but even with the security of property, it may 
be proper shortly to enquire into the mode in which a property 
and an income tax should be assessed. 


I. Dr Smith lays it down, that the subjects of everystate ought 
to contribute towards the support of government, ‘ as nearly 
‘as possible in proportion to their respective abilities ; that is, 
‘in proportion to the revenue which they respectively enjoy under 
‘ the protection of the state” Of the soundness of this princi- 
ple there can be no doubt; but when we propose acting upon 
it, many serious difficulties present themselves. Shall we take 
the properties of different individuals as evidence of the re- 
venue they enjoy? Shall we estimate the value of different sorts 
of property by the same standard ; and subject the owner of a 
capital of L.1000 to the same rate of taxation as the owner of 
a capital of L.10,000 or L.100,000? Or, supposing income to 
be directly assessed, how are we to proceed? Are we to tax 
the incomes of professional men as heavily as those of landlords 
or capitalists? and is the same proportional deduction to be 
made from incomes of L.100 or L.500 a-year as from those of 
L.1000 or L.5000? These are not questions of easy solution ; 
and yet it is indispensable that we should have our minds made 
up as to the course we are to follow with respect to them, before 
we are in a condition properly to discuss the question as to the 
comparative advantageousness or disadvantageousness of direct 
or indirect taxation. 

If the choice lay only between a tax on property and a tax on 
income, we incline to think that the latter ought to be preferred. 
It is, indeed, quite impossible to ascertain incomes with any 
thing like accuracy, or to tax them fairly after they are ascer- 
tained, But whatever errors might be made in their estimation 
and assessment would be at least equalled, and probably ex- 
ceeded, by those that would be made, were it attempted fairly 
to tax the property of individuals. Let any one fancy himself 
appointed to value the property of some one of his neighbours 
engaged in agriculture, or in any department of trade or manu- 
factures, and a very little reflection will satisfy him that the task 
is one of the utmost difficulty. Suppose, for example, that it 
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were required to estimate the stock of an individual engaged in 
farming. In this case, the property to be valued is mostly all 
obvious, and it might be supposed that there would be little dif- 
ficulty in the matter; and yet, in point of fact, the difficulties 
would be all but insuperable. In the first place, no two indivi- 
duals would form the same estimate of the value of any article ; 
and, in the second place, how are they to decide as to what is 
to be deemed stock, and what not? Is all that is upon the farm 
in the month of March or the month of August to be deemed 
stock, and subjected to taxation ? and, if not, what deductions are 
to be made at each period to arrive at the true amount of stock or 
farming capital employed? Suppose that a field has been recently 
limed, marled, or otherwise manured, at a heavy expense,— 
is the worth of this improvement to be taken into account in 
estimating the farmer’s stock? And if this question be answered, 
as we think it ought to be, in the affirmative, how is the value 
of those manures to be ascertained that have been recently 
ploughed down, and incorporated with the soil? Were an at- 
tempt made to calculate the stock of any individual engaged in 
trade, the difficulties would be much greater. It is to no pur- 
pose to propose referring to books; for, were they used for such 
an object, it would be the easiest thing in the world to construct 
them so that they should yield no information, or such only as 
was false and misleading. In fact, it would be found that, in 
nine cases out of ten, nothing better than the declarations of the 
parties concerned could be obtained ; and we look upon every 
system of taxation as radically vicious, that sets the interest and 
the duty of individuals at variance—that tempts them to ba- 
lance between the loss of property and the commission of per- 
jury. 

But admitting that it were possible, which it obviously is not, 
to form a tolerably fair estimate of the property possessed by in- 
dividuals, its adoption as a standard by which to determine the 
amount of taxation would be singularly inexpedient. It is ne- 
cessary to look as well at the practical operation as at the ab- 
stract justice of a principie. Apparently, nothing can be fairer, 
supposing the property of individuals were know n, than to tax 
them proportionally; and yet few things would in reality be 
more mischievous and unfair. If income be assumed as the 
criterion by which to apportion taxation, there is an inducement 
to conceal its amount; but a tax on income will not tempt any 
one to employ inferior instruments or processes in carrying on 
any employment. This, however, is the inevitable effect of a tax 
on capital or property. The moment such a tax is established, 
every one attempts to escape or to elude the severity of its pres- 
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sure, by concealing a portion of his property, or employing it in 
some underhand manner. Those engaged in industrious occupa- 
tions, endeavour to carry them on with the least possible amount 
of capital. Such as are not poor, counterfeit poverty. Inferior 
machinery and inferior cattle are employed. An indisposition 
is generated to lay out fresh capital in works or improvements, 
seeing that it will be taken as an evidence of increased wealth, 
and will consequently expose the parties to additional taxation. 
The object under such circumstances is not to appear rich, but 
to appear poor; and the reality too often corresponds with the 
appearance. 


Pauper videri vult Cinna, et est pauper. 


The history of the éaille, as it existed in France before the 
Revolution, strikingly exemplifies the truth of what has now 
been stated. The éaille was intended to be a tax on the profits 
of the farmers; and it was assessed according to the amount 
of the capital they employed in cultivation, They were 
in consequence tempted to employ as little capital as pos- 
sible, and were deterred from making any considerable or ex- 
pensive improvement. It is not easy to exaggerate the injury 
done to the agriculture of France by this system. All who 
made anything by farming were anxious to withdraw to some 
other business ; at the same time that agriculture drew no re- 
cruits from the other classes. Not only, therefore, did the ¢aille 
hinder the greater part of the capital generated on the land from 
being laid out upon it, but it turned from it all the capital that 
had been accumulated in other employments. Considering the 
long period to which France was subjected to so odious a tax, 
the wonder is not that her agriculture was in a very depressed 
and backward state at the Revolution, but that it was so far ad- 
vanced as it really was. 

Although, therefore, it were true, and it only is so under pe- 
culiar circumstances, that if the capital employed by a farmer 
or manufacturer could be ascertained, it would afford a pretty 
good criterion of his ability to bear taxes; it is also true, first, 
that it is next to impossible to determine the amount of capital 
helonging to any individual ; and, second, that supposing it to be 
determined, it would be most unwise to adopt it as a standard of 
taxation. Under the pretence of equality, taxes proportioned to 
the property or capital of individusls are, from the impossibility 
of ascertaining its amount, about the most unequal that can be 
imagined ; while, from their pernicious influence on industry, 
they become the most prolific sources of poverty and dissatisfac- 
tion. 
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were required to estimate the stock of an individual engaged in 
farming. In this case, the property to be valued is mostly all 
obvious, and it might be supposed that there would be little dif- 
ficulty in the matter; and yet, in point of fact, the difficulties 
would be all but insuperable. In the first place, no two indivi- 
duals would form the same estimate of the value of any article ; 
and, in the second place, how are they to decide as to what is 
to be deemed stock, and what not? Is all that is upon the farm 
in the month of March or the month of August to be deemed 
stock, and subjected to taxation ? and, if not, what deductions are 
to be made at each period to arrive at the true amount of stock or 
farming capital employed? Suppose that a field has been recently 
limed, marled, or otherwise manured, at a heavy expense,— 
is the worth of this improvement to be taken into account in 
estimating the farmer’s stock? And if this question be answered, 
as we think it ought to be, in the affirmative, how is the value 
of those manures to be ascertained that have been recently 
ploughed down, and incorporated with the soil? Were an at- 
tempt made to calculate the stock of any individual engaged in 
trade, the difficulties would be much greater. It is to no pur- 
pose to propose referring to books; for, were they used for such 
an object, it would be the easiest thing in the world to construct 
them so that they should yield no information, or such only as 
was false and misleading. In fact, it would be found that, in 
nine cases out of ten, nothing better than the declarations of the 
parties concerned could be obtained ; and we look upon every 
system of taxation as radically vicious, that sets the interest and 
the daty of individuals at varianco—that tempts: them to ba- 
lance between the loss of property and the commission of per- 
jury. 

But admitting that it were possible, which it obviously is not, 
to form a tolerably fair estimate of the property possessed by in- 
dividuals, its adoption as a standard by which to determine the 
amount of taxation would be singularly inexpedient. It is ne- 
cessary to look as well at the practical operation as at the ab- 
stract justice of a principie. Apparently, nothing can be fairer, 
supposing the property of individuals were know n, than to tax 
them proportionally; and yet few things would in reality be 
more mischievous and unfair. If income be assumed as the 
criterion by which to apportion taxation, there is an inducement 
to conceal its amount; but a tax on income will not tempt any 
one to employ inferior instruments or processes in carrying on 
any employment. This, however, is the inevitable effect of a tax 
on capital or property. The moment such a tax is established, 
every one attempts to escape or to elude the severity of its pres- 
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sure, by concealing a portion of his property, or employing it in 
some underhand manner. Those engaged in industrious occupa- 
tions, endeavour to carry them on with the least possible amount 
of capital. Such as are not poor, counterfeit poverty. Inferior 
machinery and inferior cattle are employed. An indisposition 
is generated to lay out fresh capital in works or improvements, 
seeing that it will be taken as an evidence of increased wealth, 
and will consequently expose the parties to additional taxation. 
The object under such circumstances is not to appear rich, but 
to appear poor; and the reality too often corresponds with the 
appearance. 


Pauper videri vult Cinna, et est pauper. 


The history of the ¢aille, as it existed in France before the 
Revolution, strikingly exemplifies the truth of what has now 
been stated. The éaille was intended to be a tax on the profits 
of the farmers; and it was assessed according to the amount 
of the capital they employed in cultivation, They were 
in consequence tempted to employ as little capital as pos- 
sible, and were deterred from making any considerable or ex- 
pensive improvement. It is not easy to exaggerate the injury 
done to the agriculture of France by this system. All who 
made anything by farming were anxious to withdraw to some 
other business ; at the same time that agriculture drew no re- 
cruits from the other classes. Not only, therefore, did the éaille 
hinder the greater part of the capital generated on the land from 
being laid out upon it, but it turned from it all the capital that 
had been accumulated in other employments. Considering the 
long period to which France was subjected to so odious a tax, 
the wonder is not that her agriculture was in a very depressed 
and backward state at the Revolution, but that it was so far ad- 
vanced as it really was. 

Although, therefore, it were true, and it only is so under pe- 
culiar circumstances, that if the capital employed by a farmer 
or manufacturer could be ascertained, it would afford a pretty 
good criterion of his ability to bear taxes; it is also true, first, 
that it is next to impossible to determine the amount of capital 
helonging to any individual ; and, second, that supposing it to be 
determined, it would be most unwise to adopt it as a standard of 
taxation. Under the pretence of equality, taxes proportioned to 
the property or capital of individu:ls are, from the impossibility 
of ascertaining its amount, about the most unequal that can be 
imagined ; while, from their pernicious influence on industry, 
they become the most prolific sources of poverty and dissatisfac- 
tion. 
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No doubt, however, it will be said that we mistake altogether 
the views of those who propose that a tax should be laid on pro- 
perty; that it is not meant such a tax should be universal; 
but that it should be laid exclusively on the properties of land- 
holders, fundholders, and mortgagees; and that when restricted 
to them, it could not have the effects now anticipated. We con- 
tend, however, that the limitation of the tax in the way now 
stated would be an act of the most flagrant injustice, and that 
its operation would be still more destructive than if it were ex- 
tended to all sorts of property. It is absurd to suppose that land 
is held by those only who have withdrawn from active life ; it is 
often purchased as a means of profitably investing capital ; and 
cultivated as much on mercantile principles, as if the property 
had been embarked in a cotton mill. 

Suppose two individuals have each L.5000, and that ihe one 
vests his money in land, the other in a ship; we ask whether 
any thing could be more unjust than to tax the capital of the 
former, and to allow that of the latter to escape? Would this 
be making all classes contribute to the wants of the state, ‘ in 
‘ proportion to the revenues they respectively enjoy under its 
* protection ?” It has been said in vindication of this inequality, 
that the properties are of a different description—that the land 
will Jast for ever, whereas the ship will be speedily worn out. 
That this is the fact is true; but it is also true, that while the 
land will not yield more, probably, than L.200 a-year to its 
owner, the ship will, at an average, produce L.500 or L.600, or 
more ; and by accumulating the surplus a sum will be provided 
amply sufficient to replace the ship when she is worn out. Insu- 
rance effectually provides against al] risk of loss by accident ; so 
much so, that the capital vested in a ship or a cotton mill may 
be rendered substantially as lasting as if it were vested in land. 

The greatest possible misconception prevails with respect to 
the owners of land. The holders of great estates, the Buc- 
cleuchs, Northumberlands, Rutlands, Devonshires, &c., are 
but few in number. They, however, engross the attention 
of the careless observer, and prevent his fixing his eye on 
the mass of obscure, petty landowners who make up the great 
bulk of the class. The land belonging to opulent proprietors 
bears in fact no sort of proportion to that which belongs to 
persons of middling and very small fortune. Nothing can be a 
greater mistake than to suppose, as is generally done, that the 
landowners are an extremely opulent, and an extremely indolent 
body. These may be the characteristics of a few individuals 
amongst them ; but it would be quite as wide of the mark to affirm 
that they are generally applicable to the entire class, as that they 
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are universally applicable to the classes of manufacturers and 
traders. We have been at some pains to make enquiries upon 
this point, and we are convinced, that if the landlords of Eng- 
land and the master manufacturers be compared together, the 
latter will be found, speaking generally, to be the richer, but 
hardly the more industrious of the two. In the greater num- 
ber of English counties, property is subdivided to a far greater 
extent than is commonly supposed ; and there are few that lead 
a more laborious life, or are more under the necessity of abstain- 
ing from luxurious indulgences, than the owners and occupiers 
of small landed properties.* It would not be difficult to show 
that the entire landed rental of England and Wales is, at this 
moment, rather under than above thirty millions. Now, as this 
falls to be divided among, at /east, 200,000 proprietors, it gives 
to each an average annual income of L.150 a-year. And see- 
ing that a few have much more, it follows, that many must have 
a good deal less. However little conversant with general sta- 
tistics, those acquainted with the situation of the ‘ statesmen,’ 
or small landed proprietors of Cumberland and Westmoreland ; 
the yeomen of many of the midland and southern counties; the 
copartners of Lincolnshire, &c., will be ready to admit what bas 
now been stated. In extensive districts of Lincoln, the smaller 
class of properties vary from 1 to 50 acres. Arthur Young, in 
his survey of the county, says, that their proprictors are very 
happy; but their happiness would seem to be rather peculiar, 
for he adds, that he was told ‘ that the little proprietors work like 
* negroes, and do not live so well as the inhabitants of the poor-houses.’ 
—(Survey of Lincoln, 2d edit. p. 20.) 

We are very far, however, from insinuating that this should 
be considered as any thing like a fair representation of the ge- 
neral condition of the smaller class of proprietors in England. 
But assuredly there are few classes to whom persevering indus- 
try, and the most rigid self-denial, are more indispensable. In- 
dolence or extravagance would speedily sink them to the condi- 
tion of labourers. It is only, in fact, by unremitting exertion 
and economy that they preserve their place in society and bring 
up their families, 

Even though the landlords had been generally as rich and 
luxurious as they are imagined, or at least represented to be, 
by the vulgar herd of politicians, the plan for laying exclu- 
sive taxes on their property would have been too grossly partial 


* Land is not nearly so much subdivided in Scotland ; but even here it is 
much parceled in some districts. 
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and unfair to have met with much approbation. But when, 
instead of being rich, the great majority of landlords are either 
poor, or in but very indifferent circumstances, the iniquity of 
the proposal becomes still more glaring. To suppose that it 
could be established by law, would be a libel on Parliament ; 
and to suppose that such a law, if enacted, would be submitted 
to, would be a libel on the people of England. Many of the 
richest of our merchants, bankers, manufacturers, shipowners, 
traders, &c., do not possess a single acre of land; and is it to 
be endured that the property of such persons should enjoy a 
total exemption from that direct taxation which is to fall with 
its full weight on the individual struggling to support himself 
and his family on some 5, 10, 50, or 100 acres of land? We 
should mistake altogether the character and feelings of Eng- 
lishmen, if we could imagine such enormous injustice would be 
tolerated for a moment. 

It is a still greater mistake to suppose that funded property is 
generally held by the fruges consumere nati, or by those who take 
no active share in industrious pursuits. The very opposite pro- 
position would be a good deal nearer the truth. Every one, we 
suppose, will allow, that those engaged in the business of Bank- 
ing and Insurance have a fair claim to be ranked amongst the 
industrious classes; and yet the capitals of bankers and of 
insurance companies is principally vested in the funds; so that 
a tax on the latter would really be a tax on the property of some 
of the most useful and industrious classes of the community. It 
ought also to be kept in mind, that a large amount of funded 
property is always held by those who have had capital thrown 
on their hands which they have not been able to employ in any 
active pursuit, and which they have vested in the meantime in 
the funds for the sake of the interest. A tax on the funds would 
tempt many such persons to keep their idle capital at their 
bankers, or in their strong box; it would do an injury to the 
industrious classes without securing any corresponding advan- 
tage to the state. 

Bat this is not all. Those who are so very fond of indulging 
in declamatory invectives against the fundholders, and who 
endeavour to prejudice them in the public estimation by repre- 
senting them as ‘ leviathans of wealth,’ either know nothing at 
all of the matter, or speculate upon the ignorance of their readers. 
The truth is, that the great majority of fundholders, like the 
majority of landholders, are persons of very slender means. The 
facility of vesting small sums in the funds, and the circumstance 
of none of the London banks allowing interest on the balances 
in their hands, has occasioned an immense influx of small depo- 
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sitors to the funds. The official statement for 1830 shows that 
the total number of half-yearly warrants issued to receive divi- 
dends at the Bank of England is about 275,000; and of these, 
no fewer than 83,609 were warrants to receive sums under, and 
not exceeding, L.5! Above 42,000 warrants were at the same 
time issued for sums under, and not exceeding L.10. It is, 
perhaps, still more singular, that only 161 warrants were issued 
for sums of L.2000 and upwards. It will be observed, too, that 
the dividends due to the Equitable and other insurance compa- 
nies, to the Banks of England, § Scotland, and Ireland, and to 
a multitude of other associations, are all paid upon single war- 
rants, as if they were due to so many private individuals ; 
whereas they are really paid to the managers of the institutions 
in question, merely because they act as factors or trustees for a 
vast number of other persons to whom they are distributed. 

Let us hear no more, then, about the propriety of taxing 
the funds in order to get at ‘ the overgrown fortunes of the 
‘monied class.’ At best this is but a robber’s pretext. But the 
statements now made, and which it is impossible to controvert, 
demonstrate that a tax on the funds would fall principally on the 
lower and middle classes. It would, without materially abrid- 
ging the comforts of the rich, aggravate, in no ordinary degree, 
the difficulties of the industrious part of the community; and 
unless the tax were extended to all other descriptions of property, 
it would be an undisguised breach of the public f faith. 

But suppose that we are wrong in the previous statements— 
that all the land, funds, and mortgages of the empire are held 
by rich individuals not engaged in business, and that they 
may be, not unjustly, burdened with an exclusive tax—the effect 
would, notwithstanding, be the same. National poverty, bank- 
ruptcy, and revolution must ever be the inevitable result of all 
attempts to lay the public burdens on particular classes. What 
is the object that all industrious persons have in view? What 
inspires them with courage to undertake, and with resolution to 
overcome, the most irksome and laborious tasks ?—the hope that 
they may be able to realize a fortune in land, funds, or mort- 
gages. But were the state, in its fancied wisdom, to enact that 
these sorts of property should be exclusively loaded with a 
heavy direct tax, it is as clear as the sun at noon-day, that either 
the process of accumulation would be effectually checked, or, 
which is perhaps the most probable result, the accumulations, 
when made, would be carried to foreign countries, where taxes 
were imposed on some less partial and oppressive principle. 
We leave it to others to decide which of these consequences 
would be most injurious. It is sufficient to know that either 
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would be fraught with irremediable ruin. If we are to have 
a property tax, it must be made to affect all who possess pro- 
perty. It is not easy indeed to exaggerate the mischievous 
consequences that would flow from such a tax; but they would 
certainly be inferior to those that must follow any attempt to 
assess it exclusively on the property of particular classes. 


II. A tax on income would be free from some of the inconve- 
niences now pointed out; but others are inherent in it that ought, 
as it appears to us, to forbid its adoption, except as a last re- 
source, when money must be raised at all hazards, From a 
variety of causes, which, as they will readily occur to the 
reader, it is useless to specify them, property or capital, 
though engaged in industrious undertakings, may not yield any 
profit to the proprietor for a long period. While this unto- 
ward state of things continues, a tax on income would not 
affect its possessors; their capital would continue unim- 
paired; and when the peculiar circumstances that rendered it 
unproductive were obviated, it would yield as large a revenue 
as ever to its owners, and consequently furnish as large a tax to 
the state. But a tax on property would operate very different- 
ly. It would affect capital, whether it was productive of profits 
or not. The ship freighted by a solvent, and the ship freighted 
by an insolvent merchant ;—the field in fallow, and the field in 
wheat;—the furnace in blast, and the furnace out of blast,—would 
all be subjected to the same equal, or rather most unequal, tax. 
The stock of all individuals, when it happened either to be em- 
ployed unproductively, or not employed at all, would be dimi- 
nished by a tax on property. It would frequently fall, where no 
tax ought, if possible, ever to fall, on capital, without giving the 
contributors any opportunity of defraying it out of revenue. 
Suppose two manufacturers or agriculturists possess each 
property worth L.10,000; that the one employs it so as to 
yield a profit of ten per cent; while, owing to a decline in 
the demand for the produce raised by the other, a failure of 
crops, or some such circumstance, his capital yields him no 
profit ; what should be thought of the justice of a tax that 
ressed equally on both individuals? Such must constantly be, 
in innumerable instances, the operation of a tax on property. It 
would not be very far from being as often proportioned to the 
disability, as to the ability of those on whom it is laid. 

A tax on income would be free from this inconvenience. 
Those who had no income, or who had their capital so employed 
that it afforded no profits, would escape the tax. In this respect, 
therefore, it would bave a decided advantage over a tax on pro- 
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perty; but in most other respects they seem to be very much 
on a par, 

An income tax is apparently the fairest of all taxes, It seems 
to make every one coutribute to the wants of the state in pro- 
portion to the revenue he enjoys under its protection ; while, by 
falling equally on all, it occasions no change in the distribution 
of capital, or in the natural direction of industry, and has no 
influence on prices. It were much to be wished that any tax 
could be imposed having such effects; but we are sorry to be 
obliged to state that none such has hither to been discovered; and 
that those who expect such effects to follow the imposition of a 
tax on income, will be very much disappointed. We admit that 
an income tax would have the supposed effects, were it possible 
fairly to assess it. But the practical difficulties in the way of 
its imposition are not of a sort that can be overcome. So much 
is this the case, that taxes on income, though theoretically equal, 
are, in their actual operation, the most unequal, oppressive, and 
vexatious of any that it is possible to imagine. 

The difficulties in the way of assessing income are of two 
sorts :—lst, the difficulty of ascertaining the amount of the 
annual revenue of different individuals ; and 2d, supposing that 
amount to be known, the difficulty of laying an equal tax on 
incomes derived from different sources. 

1. It would be useless to dwell at any considerable length on 
the first of these heads. Incomes arising from the rent of 
land and houses, mortgages, funded property, and such like 
sources, may be learned with tolerable precision ; but it neither 
has been, and, we are bold to say, never will be, possible to de- 
termine the incomes of farmers, manufacturers, dealers of all 
sorts, and professional men, with any thing like even the rudest 
approximation to accuracy. It is in vain to attempt to over- 
come this insuperable difficulty by instituting an odious en- 
quiry into the affairs of individuals. It is not, indeed, very 
likely that any people, not altogether enslaved, would tole- 
rate, in ordinary circumstances, such inquisitorial proceedings ; 
but whether they did or did not, the result would be the same. 
The investigations would be worthless; and the commissioners 
of an income tax, like those of a property tax, would in the end 
have nothing to trust to but the declarations of the parties. 
Now, mark the operation of the tax: it would fall with its full 
weight upon men of integrity, while the millionaire of ‘ easy vir- 
* tue’ would wellnigh escape it altogether. It would, in fact, be 
a tax on honesty, and a bounty on perjury and fraud ; ; and, if 
varried to any considerable height—to such a height as to ren- 
der it a prominent source of income—it would undoubtedly ge- 
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nerate the most barefaced prostitution of principle, and would 
do much to obliterate that sense of honour that is the only sure 
foundation of national probity and virtue. 

2. But supposing it were possible (which it plainly is not) 
to get over this fundamental objection, and that means have been 
devised for ascertaining the incomes of different individuals with 
something like tolerable precision, we should have made but a 
very small progress towards the assessing of the tax. On one 
point, indeed, there can be no difficulty. Property taxes ought 
undoubtedly to be laid on all sorts of property, and income taxes 
on all sorts of income. But the question immediately occurs, 
whether the tax should be of the same magnitude on all sorts of 
income? And if this question be answered in the negative, we 
have next to enquire into the principle on which distinctions are 
to be made. 

Those who affirm that an income tax ought to be laid equally 
on all incomes, from whatever source derived, contend that the 
hardship of such a proceeding is not real, but apparent. Ac- 
cording to them, the incomes of lawyers, physicians, clergymen, 
and other professional men, must always bear a certain relation to 
the incomes of the other classes of the community ; but if the for- 
mer were not taxed to the same extent as the latter, this relation 
would besubverted ; the condition of professional men would be re- 
latively improved ; and it is alleged that, under such circumstances, 
there would be a greater influx of members into professional 
businesses, whose competition would depress the incomes of those 
engaged in them, so as to place them once more on a level with 
landlords, capitalists, &c., on whom the full weight of the tax is 
supposed to fall. On this ground it is contended that the tax 
ought to be made to press equally on all incomes ; and that there 
is no injustice in making the same deduction from the fees of a 
lawyer or physician, as from the rent of a landlord, or the profit 
of a capitalist ; for, supposing that the former were partially or 
wholly exempted from the tax, he would be as much injured by 
the greater competition that would grow out of such exemption, 
as by being subjected to the full amount of the tax. 

These statements, though in some degree true, are in the main 
fallacious. Professional fees, when once fixed, are not easil 
altered. Notwithstanding the heavy fall of rents and profits 
since the peace of 1815, the fees of professional men have not 
materially varied ; nor did they vary materially during the pre- 
vious period of depreciation. We doubt whether the imposition 
of a peculiar tax, of a moderate amount, on professional incomes, 
or their total exemption from such tax, if laid on incomes ari- 
sing from other sources, would have any sensible influence on 
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fees. If it were very heavy, it might, and most probably would, 
at the long run, affect them to a greater or less extent; but its 
operation could not be in any case immediate ; and unless the 
tax exceeded all reasonable bounds, there is but ‘little ground for 
thinking that it would ever materially affect them. 

But suppose it were really true that professional incomes 
always vary at the same time, and in the same degree, as other 
incomes, this would not justify the laying an equal tax on them 
all. A landlord receives L.500 of rent, and an attorney or an 
apothecary makes L.500 a-year by his business. But although * 
the income of each be, at present, the same, their ability to pay 
taxes is materially different; for the income of the first arises 
from a comparatively lasting source, whereas that of the latter 
is dependent on his life, and on his health. And hence, in order 
to lay the same burden on both parties, we must calculate the 
present value of the income enjoyed by each, and lay the same tax 
on it; or, which would come to the same thing, we must deduct 
from the income of the professional man such a portion as would 
effect an insurance on his life for a sum equivalent to the pre- 
sent value of his income, and assess the tax on the remainder. 

This is the only way in which, supposing incomes to be 
known, it is possible fairly to tax them. In point of fact, how- 
ever, it would be all but ‘impracticable to proceed in this way. 
Suppose, to illustrate the principle, that a clergyman is 40 years 
of age, that he has an income of L.1000 a-year, and that it is 
required to decide how much he should contr ibute to a tax of ten 
per cent on all incomes considered as perpetuities. Hlere we 
are met at the very outset by the difficulty of deciding as to the 
standard by which to estimate A’s expectation of life. If we 
take the Northampton table, we shall obtain a certain result; if 
we take the Carlisle table, we shall have another; and if we take 
Mr Finlaison’s table, we shall have a third result—all differing 
widely from each other. But suppose that the Carlisle table is 
selected,—A’s expectation of life will be 27.61 years. Having 
got thus far, we have next to decide upon the rate of interest at 
which the present value of A’s annuity or income is to be esti- 
mated. very body knows that the answer to the question 
we are endeavouring to solve, depends materially on the assumed 
rate of interest ; and there would be endless disputes as to which 
should be Sized upon. In the event, however, of 4 per cent 
being selected, the present value of A’s income would be 
L.16,500, yielding a perpetual revenue of L.660: so that he 
ought to contribute L.66 to the tax. 

This is the way in which taxes on income must be assessed, 
if they be imposed with any pretensions to fairness. It may be 
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objected, perhaps, that the fundamental supposition on which 
the income is valued and the tax imposed, viz., that A, being 
at present 40 years of age, will live 27} years longer, is 
quite gratuitous ; that it is merely an average rule deduced from 
observations made on a large number of individuals ; and that, 
for any thing we can affirm to the contrary, A may die to- 
morrow. But all this may be admitted without impeaching the 
principle laid down above ; for the difference between A’s actual 
income of L.1000, and the corresponding perennial income of 
L.660, that is, L.340, will, if accumulated for 27} years, at 4 per 
cent, produce L.16,500: And an insurance office would trans- 
act with A on this footing, or on one not very different. 

These statements show how taxes on professional incomes 
ought to be imposed; and they also show how very difficult, or 
rather how impossible it would be, fairly to assess such incomes ;— 
even if there were any means of learning their amount with so 
much as an approach to precision. It is to no purpose to talk 
about establishing uniform rates of deduction. Unless whole- 
sale injustice is to be perpetrated, all uniformity in cases of 
this sort must be rejected. Each case must be judged of sepa- 
rately. The income of two lawyers may be the same; but 
if their ages differ, they cannot be taxed to the same amount 
without trampling on every principle of justice; nor when in- 
terest is four per cent, is the tax to be the same as when it is 
three or five per cent. 

But it is said that this difficulty of taxing professional incomes 
is a good reason for exempting them wholly from the tax, which 
should fall only on the incomes of those possessed of real pro- 
perty. We take leave, however, to dissent entirely from this 
conclusion. The difficulty of assessing professional incomes is 
a sufficient reason for rejecting an income tax altogether; but it 
is assuredly no reason for making it partial, and consequently 
unjust and oppressive. Professional men contribute to taxes on 
commodities. And if these be repealed, and an income tax, 
from which professions are exempted, be imposed in their stead, 
an obvious injustice will be done to the other classes, who will 
be saddled with the whole of a burden of which they have 
hitherto borne a part only, and which should press equally on 
all ranks and orders. 

Were professional incomes exempted because of the difficulty 
of fairly assessing them, the principle of exemption would require 
to be carried a great deal farther; for many incomes derived 
from real property are quite as evanescent as those of profes- 
sional men, and must be computed in the same manner. It is 
needless to revert again to the proposal for exempting the owners 
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of cotton or flax mills, ships, warehouses, houses, &c., from 
taxes laid on the property or incomes of landlords, fundhol- 
ders, mortgagees, &c. No such exemption would be tolerated, or 
can be thought of, for a moment. But in assessing the incomes 
of the owners of ships, mills, and similar property, most of the 
difficulties would have tu be encountered that make the taxing 
of professional incomes so impracticable. An estate, abstract- 
ing from the buildings and improvements made upon it, may be 
regarded as a lasting source of revenue; but a ship, a house, a 
mill, &c., are all perishable; and before ‘the latter can be taxed 
in the same ratio as the former, the degree of their durability 
must be determined, and the income arising from them reduced 
to a perpetuity. Suppose, for example, that a tax of ten per 
cent is imposed on revenue arising from lands, funds, and mort- 
gages, and that it is required to lay an equivalent tax on income 
arising from houses, shops, warehouses, mills, ships, canals, and 
such like property : in this case, we should be obliged to begin 
by estimating the present value of the shop, mill, ship, or other 
property yielding the revenue proposed to be taxed ; having done 
this, we should next have to estimate the probable duration of 
such property ; and then, in order to get the nett or taxable in- 
come, we should have to deduct from the gross income such a 
sum as would suffice, being accumulated at the ordinary interest 
of the day, to replace the shop, mill, &c., when it was worn out. 
If an income tax is to be imposed on fair principles, and made 
to press with the same severity on all classes according to their 
ability to bear it, such is the mode in which it must be laid on. 
But the difficulties in the way of such a course, are almost as 
great as those in the way of taxing professional incomes. There 
would evidently be great room for doubt, evasion, and fraud, in 
the valuation of the property; and though this were got over, 
how is its probable duration to be ascertained? The power to 
determine a point of this sort could not be intrusted to officers ; 
for, if so, it would open a door to every sort of corruption and 
abuse. Neither is there any sort of standard to which it is pos- 
sible to refer in estimating durability, seeing that it must vary 
in every case from a thousand local and almost inappreciable 
circumstances. 

Although, therefore, it were conceded, that taxes on in- 
come are, in principle, the best of any, the above statements 
are sufficient to show that that circumstance ought to go for lit- 
tle in the way of recommending them. It is a very trifling con- 
sequence whether a tax be theoretically good or bad; it is ina 
practical point of view only that we have to deal with it; ; and 
however well it may look in demonstrations on paper, if it be 
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practically impossible fairly to assess it, it ought without hesi- 
tation to be rejected. 

Even as applied to the rent of land, an income-tax is in many 
instances grossly unfair. Two estates yield the same rent; but 
one is naturally very inferior to the other,—its deficiencies ha- 
ving been balanced by the execution of expensive improvements. 
Where, then, would be the justice or the policy of laying the 
same tax on the rental of both estates? A third, or perhaps a 
half, of the rent of the one, really consists of the interest of 
capital laid out on improvements, most of which are as little 
durable as either shops or cotton-mills. Hence the obvious 
injustice of laying the same tax on the rent of an improved, as on 
that of an unimproved estate ; and yet you could adopt no other 
criterion ; for all the tax-collectors of the empire, even if they 
were assisted by as many farmers, would not be able to resolve 
the rent of an improved farm into its constituent parts ;—that 
is, to separate what is really paid for the natural and inherent 
powers of the soil, from what is paid for the capital laid out on 
improv ements. 

It is unnecessary, we think, to say more on this branch of the 
subject. We have seen, in the first place, that it is not possible 
to acquire any accurate information as to the magnitude of the 
incomes enjoyed by some of the largest and most important 
classes ; and we have next seen, that though such information 
were obtained, the sources whence different incomes arise are 
so very various, and so very different in their degrees of dura- 
bility, that all attempts to impose on them an equal income 
tax, must prove utterly abortive. An equal income tax is a de- 
sideratum which is not destined ever to be supplied. After the 
Legislature had done all that could be done to make it equal, 
it would be grossly unequal. To impose it only on certain 
classes of incomes, or to impose it on all incomes, without 
regard to their origin, would be alike subversive of every prin- 
ciple of justice. Nothing, therefore, remains but to reject it 
altogether; or, at all events, to resort to it only when money 
inust be had at all hazards—when it is better that injustice 
should be perpetrated, than that the public treasury should be 
empty. An ‘ unreasoning necessity’ of this sort, and nothing 
else, can ever justify either taxes op property or on income. 

It is no answer to what has now been stated, to tell us that an 
income tax was submitted to without much murmuring during 
the late war, though as high as ten per cent. None will pretend 
to say that it was not then in the last degree unequal; and that 
while an individual who happened to possess a farm worth L.50 
or L.100 a-year was taxed to the full amount, multitudes of 
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opulent merchants, manufacturers, &c., escaped with compa- 
rative impunity. But the severity and unfairness of its pres- 
sure on the occupiers of land, was perhaps its most striking 
feature. The act imposing the tax proceeded on the supposi- 
tion that all farmers realized a profit equal to three-fourths of 
their rent, and taxed them accordingly! Thus, the occupier of 
a farm for which he paid L.1000 a-year, was supposed to have 
an annual income of L.750, and was assessed in the sum of 
L.75! To dwell on the ludicrous absurdity and gross injustice 
of such a proceeding would be a good deal worse than useless. 
Every one knows that the rent paid by a farmer is no index of 
his profits. They are, for the most part, greatest when the rent 
is least, and least when the rent is greatest. But the most ob- 
vious principles, and the plainest suggestions of common sense, 
were equally disregarded in the imposition of the income tax; 
and, in consequence, it proved ruinous to many thousands of in- 
dividuals. Practically, however, it was not so destructive as 
might have been supposed ; but this was owing wholly to acci- 
dental circumstances, and not to any foresight or sagacity on the 
part of its contrivers. The continued rise of prices and rents 
during the greater part of the war, and particularly during 
the period of the depreciation from 1808 to 1814, concealed 
in some degree the partial nature of the principle,—if we may 
so call it,—on which it was imposed, and materially mitigated 
its injurious influence. Subsequently, however, to the heavy 
fall of prices at the close of the contest, most farmers, far from 
making any profits by their leases, were obliged to pay a por- 
tion of their rents out of capital. In this state of things it 
was impossible longer to tolerate the flagrant injustice of the 
mode in which they had previously been assessed. This cireum- 
stance, indeed, contributed more than any thing else, to occasion 
the abolition of the tax: and it was readily admitted, even by its 
most zealous advocates, that in the event of its being continued, 
it would be necessary either to exempt farmers from the burden, 
or to assess it on their real, and not on their supposed profits. 
But the rise of prices was not the only circumstance peculiar 
to the war that contributed to render a large proportion of the 
people comparatively insensible to the unjust and oppressive 
nature of the tax. Much must be ascribed to the excitement 
and dangers of the contest. When Napoleon was at Bou- 
logne, marshalling his victorious legions, and pointing out the 
route to England,—when national independence and ever 
thing that men hold dear were at stake,—few thought of the 
magnitude of the sacrifices they were compelled to make. But 
what had this state of things in common with that in which we 
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are now placed? Hannibal being no longer at our gates, there 
is not so much as the shadow of a pretence for submitting to an 
unfair system of taxation. The exigencies of the war, and the 
necessity of raising a revenue, coute qui coute, may in some mea- 
sure excuse, though it cannot justify, the principle on which the 
income tax was assessed. It is at all times the first duty of 
Government to lay the public burdens equally on ad/ classes pro- 
portionally to their means of bearing them. That this duty has 
been sometimes neglected, or but imperfectly performed, is 
surely no reason why similar neglect and carelessness should be 
submitted to in future. Inequalities that might have been over- 
looked or disregarded at a former period, would now be felt to 
be altogether intolerable. 

Owing to the practice of remitting or drawing back the duties 
laid on commodities consumed at home, when they are sent 
abroad, absentees get their revenues transmitted to them free 
from taxation, and consequently avoid contributing their share 
to the public expenditure. Some stress has been laid on the 
supposed influence of an income or property tax in obviating 
this inconvenience. In truth and re: ulity, however, it would 
not obviate, but immeasurably increase it. Nine-tenths of the 
absentees from England resort to other countries because of the 
greater cheapness of living, and in order to avoid our compara- 
tively heavy taxes. Except in so far as they escape, by this means, 
bearing their fair share of the public burdens, their absence is 
quite immaterial ; and considering the small proportion which 
the revenues of the absentees bear to the revenues of the resi- 
dent population, there is no ground for thinking that the bur- 
dens of the latter are sensibly increased by the absence of the 
former. But supposing an income tax, or a tax on property, 
were imposed, the result would be widely different. Owing to 
the unconquerable aversion which every one has to make a 
direct payment to the tax-gatherers, such a tax, even though it 
were not really so heavy as the indirect taxes repealed in conse- 
quence of its imposition, would be universally regarded as a far 
more intolerable burden. The motives to absentecism would 
thus be very much strengthened ; while, as no individual could 
any longer expect to escape taxation by going abroad and leaving 
his property behind, he would carry it along with him. Under 
such circumstances absenteeism would be really injurious, and 
would deserve all the vituperation with which it has been load- 
ed. It is plain, therefore, that instead of obviating the incon- 
siderable evil complained of, the imposition of a tax on income 
or property would aggravate it a hundred fold. It would be 
opening the bung-hole that we might stop up the spigot. 
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It was, no doubt, contended, in a recent debate in the House 
of Commons, that this result would not take place;—that no one 
could sell land or stock in order to go abroad, except at a price 
reduced proportionally to the tax; and that, consequently, they 
would gain nothing by such a proceeding. Our respect for the 
House of Commons will not allow us to believe that its members 
were sensibly influenced by reasonings of this sort. Were there 
nothing in the empire but land and funds, there might be some 
appearance of foundation for the statement. But there are such 
things as manufacturing and commercial capital. At present, 
too, manufacturers and merchants vest their savings, or their 
entire fortunes, if they be about to retire from business, in some 
sort of fixed property—that is, in land, funds, or mortgages. 
But the instant a tax is laid on property or income, a check 
will be given to this practice. Instead of immediately drawing 
on their correspondents abroad, they will in future instruct them 
to invest a part, or probably the entire produce of the sales of 
their goods, in foreign property; so that the country will speedily 
witness the decline of that mercantile stock which has for a 
lengthened period employed, fed, and clothed the greater num- 
ber of its inbabitants. Nor is this all. The property of a land- 
lord is not to be measured by the value of the land he possesses. 
Capital must be laid out upon it, otherwise it will produce no- 
thing. Now it is clear that the imposition of a property or 
income tax will check or diminish such outlays; and will make 
a considerable part, if not the whole, of that money be expended 
in France and the United States, that would otherwise be ex- 
pended in Kent or Surrey. 

It would be uncandid not to acknowledge that the scheme for 
substituting taxes on property or income in the place of taxes 
on commodities, has been approved by many individuals of 
great integrity. ‘They have been deluded by the apparent 
fairness of the measure; and have not reflected on the insur- 
mountable difficulties that oppose its being carried into effect. 
But the general favour which the project enjoys is owing to its 
having been recommended by a very «different class of persons. 
The former patronise it because they erroneously believe that it 
would introduce equality into taxation ; while the approbation of 
the latter is given to it avowedly because it is not to be equal,— 
because it is to be made to press with greater severity on the 
higher than on the middle classes, and on the latter than on the 
lower. The popularity of property aud income taxes depends 
wholly on their involving a plan of graduation ; and the dema- 
gogues by whom they have been held up as infallible specifics 
for all sorts of grievances and distresses, patronise them on the 
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single ground of its being possible, by their means, to throw the 
greater part or probably the whole of the public burdens on the 
wealthier classes. A fair income or property tax, supposing it 
could be assessed, would be the most unpopular of all taxes ; 
but were the machinery once set in motion, it might be easily 
perverted to purposes that would ensure its popularity ; and 
might, indeed, be made a means of forwarding objects wholly 
subversive of the security of property. 

It is not to be denied that there is something exceedingly 
plausible in the scheme of graduation. A tax, say of L.10, is said 
to be more severely felt by the possessor of a property, or of an 
income, worth L.100, than a tax of L.100, or L.6000, by the pos- 
sessor of a property, or of an income, of L.1000, or L.10,000; and 
it is argued, that in order fairly to proportion the tax to the abi- 
lity of the contributors, such a graduated scale of duty should be 
adopted as would press lightly on the smaller class of properties 
and incomes, and increase according as they became larger, and 
more able to bear taxation. We take leave, however, to protest 
against this proposal, which is not more seductive than it is un- 
just and dangerous. No tax is a just tax unless it leave indivi- 
duals in the same relative condition in which it found them. It 
must, of course, depress, according to its magnitude, all those 
on whom it falls ; and it ought to fall on every one ‘in propor- 
‘tion to the revenue he enjoys under the protection of the 
‘state.* If it either passes entirely over some classes, or 
presses on some less heavily than on others, it is imposed on 
an unjust principle. Government, in such a case, has plain- 
ly stepped out of its proper province; and has assessed the 
tax, not for the single legitimate purpose of appropriating a 
certain proportion of the revenues of its subjects, adequate 
to meet the public exigencies, but that it might, at the same 
time, regulate the incomes of the contributors ;—that is, that 
it might depress one class, and elevate another! The tole- 
ration of such a principle would necessarily lead to every 
species of abuse. That equal taxes on property or income 
will be more severely felt by the poorer than by the richer 
classes, is indeed undeniable; and the same may be said of 
every imposition which does not subvert the subsisting rela- 
tions among the different orders of society. The hardship in 
question is, in fact, one of the evils of poverty ; and to attempt 
to alleviate it by adopting such a graduated scale of duties as 


* That is, of course, supposing all revenues reduced to the same 
denomination, or to perpetuities, 
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has been proposed, would really be to impose taxes on the 
wealthier part of the community, for the benefit of their less 
opulent brethren, and not for the sake of the public revenue. 
Suppose that such a principle is established, and observe the 
consequences to which it would lead. If carried to its full, and 
indeed legitimate, extent, it would sanction the imposition of 
twice the rate of duty on an income of L.500 a-year, as on one 
of L.250. And it would fully justify the exemption of all 
incomes below L.400 or L.500 a-year, from the burden of tax- 
ation, till all those above them were reduced to the same 
level! We think better of the humbler classes of our country- 
men, than to suppose they are so ill-informed as to imagine 
they would be benefited by such a system. Injustice on the 
part of individuals, is confined within a very limited sphere, 
and is proportionally innocuous; but when committed under 
the sanction of law, and enforced by the public authority, it 
becomes in the last degree destructive. Suppose a graduated 
income or property tax were adopted: can any one believe that 
the fortunate, the frugal, and the industrious, would be so eager 
to accumulate a fortune, when the principal consequence of 
their parsimony would be to enrich, not themselves, but the 
tax-gatherer ? Should such a tax be imposed, it is some conso- 
lation to know that the rapacity of despotism will defeat its 
own object. The savages described by Montesquieu, who, to 
get at the fruit, cut down the tree, were quite as good financiers 
as the advocates of this graduation. Should this destructive 
principle be adopted, there would not be another cotton-mill 
erected, another furnace put in blast, another ship launched 
in the British empire. Every man would make haste to escape 
the impending confiscation; and America, France, Holland, 
and the Netherlands, would rise upon our ruins, and be enrich- 
ed by the arts and capital that injustice and oppression had 
driven from England. Those who imagine that the poor can 
derive any real benefit,—that they can be otherwise than deeply 
-injured by the confiscation of the property of the rich, or by sub- 
jecting the latter to peculiar taxes,—are fitter for bedlam than 
for the House of Commons. Not only would graduated taxes 
on property or income be unproductive; but the destruction of 
capital, and the paralysis of industry they would infallibly occa- 
sion, would speedily render every other tax unproductive. The 
rich would become poor, while the poverty of the poor would be 
increased, and be made perpetual : the coffers of the exchequer 
would be exhausted, and the means of filling them would be 
annihilated for ever. 
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Let it not be supposed that the principle of graduation may be 
carried a certain extent and then stop. 


‘ Nullus semel ore receptus 
Pollutas, patitur sanguis, mansuescere fauces.’ 


The reasons that made the step be taken in the first instance 
will impel you forwards. Having once given way—on what pre- 
tence can you stop till you have seized upon all that belongs to 
every man above L.500 a-year ? And should this not be enough, 
as would very speedily be the case, why should you not take all 
that belongs to every man above L.300 a-year, before you allow 
any tax to fall upon those possessed only of that income? The 
moment you abandon the cardinal principle of exacting from all 
individuals the same proportion of their income or of their pro- 
perty, you are at sea without rudder or compass, and there is no 
amount of injustice and folly you may not commit. 

After all, whatever may be the demerits of a tax on income, 
and they are inferior only to those of a tax on property, it might 
be submitted to, could not a revenue be raised by any less ex- 
ceptionable means. Fortunately, however, we are not reduced to 
this miserable dilemma. Were we involved in war we might 
be obliged to tolerate a tax on income, notwithstanding its in- 
equality, and the perjury and fraud inseparable from it; because 
of the absolute necessity of raising a revenue. At present, how- 
ever, we have not to deal with any such imperious principle. 
Very little is required to render the existing scheme of taxa- 
tion as unobjectionable as any scheme can possibly be that is 
calculated to raise so large an amount of revenue. An ‘ igno- 
* rant impatience’ of what is established may lead us to subvert 
this system, in order to establish an income or a property tax in 
its stead; but if we do this, it requires little sagacity to foresee 
that we shall have reason bitterly to regret the change. 


Such of the existing taxes as are really objectionable, either 
in principle, or in the mode in which they are assessed, might be 
repealed or modified without materially impairing the productive- 
ness of the revenue. We have not space at present for entering 
into the practical details involved in this branch of the subject ; 
but we shall resume its consideration at an early opportunity. 
In the meantime, however, we may observe, that we do not 
think, notwithstanding the outcry against them, that the house 
and window taxes are by any means so objectionable as has been 
represented. They produce about L.2,500,000 a-year; and we 
doubt whether, were they repealed, it would be possible to raise 
so large asum by any less exceptionable means. The real ground 
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of their unpopularity consists in their forcing individuals to 
make a direct payment to the tax-gatherers. When a tax is 
laid on any article in the hands of the manufacturer or mer- 
chant, it is mixed up with its price; no separate demand being 
made on the buyer for the duty, he forgets its existence, and 
regards the article as being in itself the full equivalent of what 
is given for it. But the assessed taxes do not admit of this de- 
ception ; and hence it is that L.10 paid on their account seems 
amore grievous burden, and is more objected to, than L.100 
paid upon tea, wine, sugar, &c. Bat for this, they would be 
very unexceptionable taxes. We deny that they are, at present, 
either oppressive in amount, or vexatious in the mode of col- 
lection. It is true that the house in which a man lives, its 
value, and the number of its windows, are not always fair tests 
of his ability to pay taxes. Neither is the duty imposed on the 
presumption that they are such. Certain taxes are laid on 
different descriptions of houses, carriages, &c., as on other 
commodities ; it being left to individuals to choose which they 
shall make use of. Those who cannot afford a house with 
thirty windows may take one with twenty; in the same way 
that those who cannot afford claret may resort to port. If 
an individual live in a more expensive or better house than he 
can properly afford, he will, of course, expose himself to an 
extra amount of taxation; but this is plainly his own fault; he 
should accommodate himself to his circumstances; and those 
who will not do this would not escape getting into the Gazette 
though the assessed taxes, or, indeed, all taxes, were repealed. 
But admitting this to hold as to those who are not obliged to 
reside in any particular place, or to ‘ keep up appearances,’ it is 
contended that it will not apply in the case of shopkeepers aud 
professional men, who must, whatever be the cost, establish 
themselves in well-frequented streets. That such persons 
feel the tax severely we have no doubt; but itis by no means so 
clear that they would derive an equivalent relief from its repeal. 
Rents in all the best situations in London and other great towns, 
are, in fact, monopoly rents. Before a tradesman takes a shop 
in the Strand, Fleet Street, or Cheapside, he calculates the 
amount of house and window taxes he must pay, and frames 
his offer accordingly. But does he suppose that he would 
get the house and shop for the same sum were these taxes re- 
pealed ? The higgling of the market has, no doubt, adjusted his 
profits nearly upon the same level as those realized by others of 
his class, whose houses are Jess valuable, and their taxes propor- 
tionally lower. In the event, therefore, of their being repealed, 
he would, for a short time, or during the currency of his lease, 
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be in a better situation than his neighbours; but the moment 
it expired, the latter would come into competition with him, 
and would offer the landlord as much additional rent as would 
serve once more to equalize their profits, or to place them nearly 
in the same relative situation as before the repeal of the tax. 
Those tradesmen who are themselves the owners of the houses 
in which they reside, would, of course, be materially benefited 
by the repeal of the house and window taxes. We understand, 
however, that these are a comparatively small number; and 
though we do not pretend to say that it would not also be ad- 
vantageous to the others, we contend that the advantage would 
be but trifling, and not such as to balance the probable injury 
arising from the loss of revenue. 

The assessed taxes are free from several of the more formi- 
dable objections that lie against most taxes on expenditure. 
Houses must be valued in order that the local burdens may be 
assessed, and their windows are easily counted. Hence the 
house and window taxes require no oflicious interference with 
the concerns of any individual ; they have the quality essential 
to all good taxes, of not being easily evaded ; they occasion no 
variation in the price of any article; they do not affect the dis- 
tribution of capital or the trade of the country; they give no 
encouragement to smuggling; and they are cheaply collected. In 
all respects but one—that of concealing the sacrifice they oblige 
individuals to make—they seem to have most of the qualities 
incident to a good tax. Their defect consists in the want of 
disguise. In dealing with government, every one is anxious 
to be juggled out of his money. 

It is perhaps true that the assessed taxes are in some instances 
carried too far; and that abatements might be advantageously 
granted to certain descriptions of occupiers. But nothing has 
yet transpired to satisfy us that they are imposed on erroneous 
principles, or that they ought to be repealed in preference to 
many other taxes. 

A prejudice has been raised against the assessed taxes, from 
its being believed that they are unfairly assessed—that they are 
made to press with their full weight on the lower and middle 
classes, while the nobility and gentry enjoy a nearly total ex- 
emption from the burden. But notwithstanding the confi- 
dence with which this statement has been put forward, we 
are bold to say, that it is destitute of any good foundation. It 
is certainly true, that not a few of the middle class of inns and 
hotels pay a larger amount of house-duty than is paid by some 
of the most splendid baronial residences. No one, however, 
not entirely ignorant of the principle on which the duty in ques- 
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tion is imposed, could honestly affect surprise at this circum- 
stance. The house-duty is wisely regulated, not by what a 
house costs, but by the rent which it actually fetches, or which 
it would fetch were it let. Eaton-hall is believed to have cost 
the Marquis of Westminster the greater part of a million; but, 
notwithstanding this immense outlay, we venture to affirm, that 
the meanest shop in the meanest street in Liverpool would 
bring a greater rent than this celebrated mansion, and would, 
consequently, be fairly liable to a greater amount of house-duty. 
The fact is, a mansion of this sort would not let at all: we be- 
lieve, indeed, were the noble owner of Eaton-hall going abroad, 
or getting tired of it, he would not be able to prevail on any 
gentleman to live in it, and to keep it in repair, without paying 
him a pretty considerable sum. Now, this is not a solitary in- 
stance, but the actual situation of ninety-nine out of every 
hundred great houses in the empire. We happen to know 
of an estate recently sold, the house and gardens of which 
cost L.95,000; the purchaser, who bought the estate for 
an investment, took them at a valuation, and they were 
valued at—L.5000! We do not, therefore, believe that there 
are any good grounds for saying that the assessed taxes are un- 
fairly levied. The house-duty being a tax on the rent of houses, 
how can it be levied when no rent is paid?—when no indifferent 
individual would occupy the premises unless enticed by a con- 
siderable bonus ? 

On the whole, therefore, we believe our readers will agree 
with us in thinking that the clamour against the assessed taxes 
is, in a great degree, unfounded. It would be easy to point out 
several other taxes, which, while they are less productive, are 
far more injurious to the public interests. We admit, however, 
that there are none so unpopular; and though not the only, nor 
even the principal circumstance to be attended to, popularity 
ought never to be lost sight of in deciding as to the taxes most 
proper to be repealed or modified. 

But the outcry against the assessed taxes is absolute wisdom 
compared with that which has been raised against the malt duty. 
On this point we trust the Government will concede nothing. 
The malt duty produced, during the year ending 10th October, 
1832, L.4,976,695 ; and we unhesitatingly affirm, that it is not 
possible to point out or to devise a tax productive of so large a 
sum, that is in all respects so unobjectionable. Previously to 
1822, the duty was 28s. 8d. a-quarter, and it is now 20s. 8d. ; 
but we should err egregiously if we supposed that this is the 
only reduction that has been made. The beer duty, which pro- 
duced about L.3,600,000 a-year, was really a malt duty. Malt 
is not directly made use of. More than four-fifths of all that is 
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made in Great Britain, is intended to be, and is actually con- 
verted into beer; so that the duty on the latter was to all in- 
tents and purposes a duty on malt. Instead, therefore, of its 
being true that the tax on malt has only been reduced from 
28s. 8d. to 20s. 8d., it has, in point of fact, been reduced from 
about 45s. to 20s. 8d, or a good deal more than 50 per cent! 
The consumers of beer, and consequently of malt, have good 
reason to be, and are, perfectly satisfied with this reduction. 
They do not complain of its price being excessive ; and, if they 
did, the complaint would be so obviously unreasonable that it 
would not merit the least attention. But, say the landlords, if 
the malt tax be struck off, more beer, and, of course, more 
barley, will be consumed. No one doubts this; neither does 
any one doubt that the abolition of the duties on sugar, tea, 
coffee, &c., will occasion the consumption of more of those 
articles. But there are other considerations, besides the increase 
of consumption, that must be attended to. Unless provision be 
made for an expenditure of about fifty millions, national bank- 
ruptcy must ensue. Hence the absolute necessity of making a 
firm stand against all reckless and inconsiderate attempts at re- 
duction. Instead of coming forward with motions for a repeal 
of the malt tax, let honourable gentlemen bring forward a mo- 
tion for depriving the public creditors of a portion of their just 
claims. There would be sense at least in a project of this sort. 
If injustice is to be committed, let it be done openly and fairly, 
and not under the miserable pretext of relieving the public 
burdens, or of increasing the amount of the currency. 

Most part of the clamour raised against the mode in which 
the stamp-duties are assessed, is quite unfounded. It is con- 
tended, that, because a receipt stamp for L.20 costs Is., a 
receipt stamp for L.1000 ought to cost L.2, 10s., and that 
because it only costs 10s., the interests of the rich are con- 
sulted at the expense of the poor. We believe that those 
who have so ostentatiously put forward this statement are as 
well satisfied as we are of its futility. By far the greater 
portion of the largest incomes are expended in paying compara- 
tively small accounts. But, suppose it were otherwise, and that 
the tax is imposed on the principle contended for, it would only 
increase still further the burdens of the poorer classes; for 
tradesmen are too glad to get payment of their accounts to think 
of charging their customers with the expense of the receipt for 
the money. The legacy-duties, as at present arranged, are more 
open to objection: those payable on small sums ought, we think, 
to be reduced, and those payable on larger sums to be increased. 
But we must reserve the discussion of these, and other import- 

_ant matters, for another occasion. 
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and on the Formation of a Great National Burning Appara- 
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4. Saggio di Osservazioni, §c., or an Essay on the best Means of 
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which treats specially of their Illumination by Gas. By the 
Chevalier G. Atpin1, Member of the Royal Institute of 
Science, Belles Lettres, and the Arts, at Milan. Milan: 1823. 

5. Rapport contenant L’ Exposition du Systeme adopté, par la Com- 
mission des Phares, pour eclairer les Cotes de France. Par M, de 
Rosset, Contre-Amiral Honoraire, et Membre de |’Institut. 
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6. Account of a New System of Illumination for Lighthouses. 
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REAT Britain has, by universal consent, been placed at the 

head of the maritime nations of the world. To this noble 
pre-eminence she is justly entitled, whether we regard her in 
her naval power, or in her commercial greatness. Though oc- 
cupying nearly the site of the Ultima Thule of the Roman world, 
—and though withdrawn almost to the icy verge of the Arctic 
zone, she is nevertheless the focus of civilisation and of trade; 
and foreign nations, however remote, and states, however bar- 
barous, derive the light and the heat of their industry, either 
from its direct, or its reflected radiations. By her manufactu- 
ring skill she has long been the workshop of Europe; by her 
commercial enterprise she embraces in her gigantic grasp the 
whole circuit of the globe; and by means of her colonies in 
every quarter of the world, she has become the emporium of a 
universal commerce. 

Though Great Britain is indebted for many of these advan- 
tages to her insular position, as well as to the bracing tempera- 
ture of her high latitude, yet these auspicious peculiarities have 
been less favourable to the developement of her commercial re- 
sources. Beset on one hand by shifting sandbanks, and on an- 
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other by rapid currents ;—bounded here by lofty and rugged 
rocks, and indented there with irregular firths and inlets; ex- 
posed on all sides to the severities of a rigorous climate, and to 
the dangers of a tempestuous sea,—she presents no inviting ex- 
terior to the less skilful, or the less adventurous navigator, and 
is more apt to scare than to allure the ‘ timorous sail’ of less 
boisterous regions. 

Thus intrenched amid her wild shelves and bold headlands, 
and enthroned in the fogs and tempests of her variable climate, 
we might have expected that Great Britain would have put 
forth all the resources of her genius, and all the liberality of her 
wealth, to welcome the seafaring stranger to her shores,—to 
guide him through the mazes of her navigation,—and to light 
him homeward through the thick darkness of her Cimmerian 
winter. 

Wherever individual humanity has had free scope in the dis- 
charge of such duties, a generous sympathy has been exhibited; 
—lights and beacons everywhere offer a safe entrance to our 
harbours ;—life-boats, and seamen, reckless of danger, are 
everywhere stationed for the rescue of the perishing mariner ; 
and humane societies are everywhere organized, to make the 
latest struggle for the unhappy sufferer. But individual sym- 
pathy, however deep and wide be its current, can flow only in 
a limited channel. The great safeguard of human life on our 
coasts,—the lighting up of our reefs and headlands,—has been 
necessarily intrusted to Public Boards, possessed of great wealth 
and extensive jurisdiction, and capable of organizing a general 
system, and adapting it to the peculiarities of our coast and cli- 
mate, and to the varying wants of navigation and commerce. 

The important and responsible duties involved in such a trust 
have been committed by Great Britain to three separate Boards ; 
in England, to the ancient corporation of the Trinity House ; 
in Scotland, to the Commissioners of Northern Lights; and in 
Ireland, to the Ballast Corporation of Dublin. 

The Trinity House was founded in the time of Henry VIII. 
Queen Elizabeth recognised it as ‘ a company of the chiefest 
‘and most expert masters and governors of ships, incorporate 
‘ within themselves ;’ and she conferred on them the offices, 
rights, and emoluments, of buoyage, beaconage, and ballastage. 
King James I. and Charles I. granted them a charter of confirm- 
ation ; and James II. constituted them into a body corporate 
and politic, by a charter at this moment in force. In virtue of 
this charter, the corporation consists of a master, deputy-mas- 
ter, four wardens, eight assistants, and seventeen elder brethren; 
eleven of whom are either noblemen, heads of departments in the 
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Government, or celebrated Admirals, and twenty are retired 
Commanders, from every branch of the merchant service. In 
none of these charters does the power of erecting lighthouses 
appear to be mentioned, but this privilege was justly supposed 
to be included in the direction ‘ to commune on the conservation, 
‘good estate, and wholesome government, maintenance, and 
‘ increase of the navigation of the realm.’ 

Previous to 1680, no grant of any lighthouse was made to the 
Trinity Board, excepting the poor one of Lowestoff. Notwith- 
standing their undoubted right to such grants, the ministers 
of former times conferred them upon certain high officers of 
Government, as a remuneration for services, and upon other 
less meritorious personages, who happened to be the rela- 
tives, or the parasites, of the reigning monarchs. Even these 
powerful interests were sometimes overruled, and other indivi- 
duals obtained from Parliament specific grants, in defiance of 
the power of the Crown, and of the privileges of the Trinity 
House. 

By such means many of the lighthouses of England fell into 
the hands of private individuals, and were handed down to 
their successors without any restrictions. The natural conse- 
quence of this system of corruption was such as might have 
been expected. The proprietors levied their tolls with Jewish 
rigour, and left the ships which they robbed to find their way 
through the darkness which their glimmering lights had only 
rendered more visible and perilous. The lessees, too, of the 
Trinity House, took advantage of their leases, and refused to 
adopt those obvious improvements which the Corporation had 
introduced into their own lighthouses. To such an extent was 
this infamous system tolerated, that Captain Cotton, who had 
been fourteen years deputy- master of the Trinity House, assures 
us, it ‘ occasioned the loss of many ships, many lives, and much 
‘ property ;’ and he adds, ‘ that the details of these losses would 
‘excite the most sensible commiseration and regret.’ From 
this severe censure, however, we must except the proprietors of 
the Orford and Dungeness lighthouses, Lord Braybroke, and 
Mr Coke, whose readiness to improve their lights entitle them, 
to use the words of Captain Cotton, ¢ to the gratitude of every 
‘ seafaring character, and of the nation at large.’* 

The lighthouses of England are erected and maintained by 
means of a tax or toll on all ships that pass any lighthouse. 






* Memoir on the Origin and Incorporation of the Trinity House, 
London: 1818. 
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This tax varies in different lighthouses from }d. per ton to 1}d. 
per ton, and yields a revenue far greater than what is required 
for the purpose for which it is levied. 

The Lighthouse Board of Scotland was established by Act of 
Parliament in 1786, for the purpose of lighting the Scottish 
coast. This Board consists of his Majesty’s Advocate and So- 
licitor-General for Scotland, the Lord Provost and eldest Bailie 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow, the Provosts of Aberdeen, Inver- 
ness, and Campbelton, and the Sheriffs-depute of the maritime 
counties of Edinburgh, Lanark, Renfrew, Bute, Argyll, Inver- 
ness, Ross, Orkney, Caithness, Aberdeen—to which Ayr, Fife, 
and Forfar have been added on the authority of another Act. 

The Scottish lighthouses are maintained by a toll of 1}d. per 
ton upon all British vessels, except King’s ships, and 3d. per 
ton upon all foreign vessels that may pass any one of them ; and 
this tax is not increased, even if the vessel should pass several 
or all of the lighthouses. 

The lighthouses of Ireland were originally placed under the 
Board of Customs of Dublin; but in 1810 they were confided 
to a new Board, composed of the principal merchants of Dub- 
lin, under the name of ‘ The Corporation for improving and 
‘ preserving the Port and Harbour of Dublin. The Irish light- 
houses are maintained by a general toll on the tonnage of ail 
vessels entering any Irish port, whether those vessels have de- 
rived any advantage or not from the lighthouses. 

It is somewhat curious, and not uninstructive, to observe the 
variety of legislative wisdom which Great Britain has introdu- 
ced into ier Lighthouse Code. In England, the lighthouses are 
intrusted to sailors and noblemen; in Scotland, to our Sheriffs 
or county Judges, and to the chief magistrates of burghs; and 
in Ireland to merchants and bankers. The sailor, exercising 
the justice of the Judge, demands payment only for the light 
which he dispenses; the Sheriffs, influenced by the generosity 
of the sailor, allow the mariner who passes one lighthouse to 
pass every other gratuitously; while the wealthy merchants 
compel the poor navigator to pay for all their lighthouses, even 
though he has been lighted by none of them ! 

But notwithstanding this singular diversity in the composi- 
tion of our Lighthouse Boards, and in the manner in which they 
deal with their objects, there is one feature in which the family 
likeness has been sedulously preserved. The Legislature has 
carefully excluded from them men of science, opticians, and 
engineers,—the only classes of persons who were pre-eminent- 
ly qualified for the office; and the Boards themselves, true 
to the parent spirit which was breathed into them, have, we 
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believe, never on any one occasion called in the aid of theore- 
tical or practical science to assist them in their vast and re- 
sponsible undertaking. The consequences of this system have 
been such as might have been predicted. The optival apparatus 
of British lighthouses displays none of the improvements of mo- 
dern science ; their lights are too feeble to penetrate the hazes 
and fogs of our murky climate ; and the methods by which they 
are distinguished from each other are of the worst and the most 
inefficient description. 

Had this imperfect system originated in want of funds, or in 
a too rigid economy in the management of them, the public 
might have lent a deaf ear to all suggestions of improvement ; 
but the very reverse of this has been the case: the Lighthouse 
Boards are among the richest in the kingdom; and the same 
causes which have led to their opticai failure, have operated still 
more powerfully in occasioning the most extravagant expendi- 
ture. 

It is of some consequence to enquire into the causes which 
have produced such injurious effects ; and in doing this with that 
freedom of speech which a question of humanity, as well as of 
public economy and interest, imperiously demands, we must de- 
clare, once for all, that we make no reference whatever to the 
individuals of whom our Boards are composed, and that it is the 
system only to which our animadversions are applicable. The 
members of the Trinity Incorporation have shown the greatest 
zeal in rectifying the fatal abuses in which the English light- 
house system has been involved ; and the Scottish Commission- 
ers, with whose characters and conduct we are best acquainted, 
have managed the trust committed to them with a diligence 
and fidelity in which they have not been surpassed by any other 
Board. 

I. The first cause of the imperfect state of our lighthouse sys- 
tem, is the improper constitution of the Boards to which it has 
been intrusted. The Legislature itself has by its own acts sanc- 
tioned this opinion. If the retired commanders of merchant 
vessels are the best managers of English lighthouses, the Scotch 
and Irish Boards should not have been deprived of their services. 
If our Sheriffs and chief magistrates were peculiarly qualified for 
the task, the lighthouses of Ireland and England should also 
have enjoyed the benefit of legal and judicial aid. The proper 
constitution of a Lighthouse Board is clearly indicated by 
the nature of the duties which it has to discharge. The ju- 
dicious distribution of lighted beacons in reference to the 
wants of navigation and commerce, is a naval problem which 
naval men are best qualified tosolve. The erection and main- 
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tenance of large and expensive watch-towers, resting often on 
precarious foundations, and exposed to peculiar impulses, is 
pre-eminently the business of an engineer: and the invention 
and construction of optical combinations for deriving the great- 
est useful effect from a given quantity of light ;—for refracting or 
reflecting it into a column sufficiently dense to penetrate sur- 
rounding fogs ; for combining revolving lights of different inten- 
sities, and altering the colour or constitution of the condensed 
beam for the purpose of distinguishing one lighthouse from an- 
other,—are duties which the scientific and the practical opti- 
cian are alone fitted to discharge. Hence it is obvious that a 
Lighthouse Board should be composed of scientific naval men, of 
scientific engineers, of men of science possessing a theoretical and 
a practical knowledge of optics, and of gentlemen of legal know- 
ledge and habits of business. Under such a Board we should not 
only have the best and the most scientific system of lights, bat 
from the real knowledge which would be brought to bear upon 
every matter under consideration, a substantial economy would 
be introduced into all their concerns.* 

That these opinions are well founded may be inferred from the 
constitution of the Lighthouse Board of a neighbouring people, 
whose anxiety to turn to a national use all the resources of 
science, has been long acknowledged by the rest of Europe, and 
who have surpassed all other nations in the construction and 
management of their lighthouses. 

M. Fresnel informs us that previous to 1822, there had ex- 
isted for many years a Lighthouse Board in Paris. ‘ whose mem- 
* bers were chosen from among the most distinguished scientific 
* characters, and the Inspectors of the Royal Corps of Roads 
‘and Bridges.’ And we find from Admiral Rossel’s report on 


* The following fact mentioned by Captain Cotton, Deputy-Mas- 
ter of the Trinity House, is a memorable example of what may be 
expected from an unscientific Board. ‘ Soon after the adoption of the 
‘ argand lamp, the discovery of illumination by means of gas was com- 
* municated to the corporation, who, still thinking it their duty to carry 
‘ the improvement of their system to the utmost practicable extent, 
* were induced, on the representation of an old scientific man of the name 
‘ of Champion, to engage in further experiments under his management. 
‘ By this they obtained from the vapour of coal a more brilliant and 
¢ powerfal light, forming a column six feet in height and six or eight 
¢ inches in diameter ; but the uncertainty of its duration, inability to re- 
‘ gulate the supply, and various difficulties which the projector could not 
‘ remove, opposed such objections to the plan as to render the aban- 
* donment of it necessary, after an expenditure of Five HunpRED 
§ Pounps,’—Memoir, p. 75, 
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the distribution of lighthouses in France, that in 1825 the 
French Lighthouse Board was thus composed :— 


L. Becguey, Director-General of Roads, Bridges, and Mines. 

De Rosset, Rear-Admiral, Member of the Institute. 

E. Hatean, Rear-Admiral. 

De Prony, Inspector-General of Bridges and Roads. 

Araco, Member of the Institute. 

Scanztn, Inspector-General of Bridges and Roads. 

Ro tvanp, Inspector-General of Naval Constructions. 

Tarse pe Vauxcriarrs, Inspector-General of Bridges and 
Roads. 

Maruizvu, Member of the Institute. 

Fresnet, Member of the Institute, Secretary to the Board. 


Weare not minutely informed of the constitution of the Light- 
house Boards of other maritime states, though we know that they 
have no resemblance to those in Britain; but we can inform our 
readers, that in 1827, experiments were instituted by order of the 
Emperor Alexander, and carried on by the Russian Academy of 
Sciences, in reference to the introduction of modern improve- 
ments, of which we shall presently give an account. 

II. The second cause of the inefficiency of our lighthouse sys- 
tem is, that the Commissioners perform their duties without any 
remuneration. The brethren of the Trinity House are, to a 
certain degree, an exception. They receive salaries out of the 
funds of the corporation, but they are too small to form an ade- 
quate compensation fer the duties which they are called to 
discharge. The Commissioners of the Scottish Board, and we 
believe those of the Ballast Corporation of Dublin, receive no- 
thing whatever for their labour. 

Amid the profuse distribution of the public wealth, which till 
lately characterised the British Government, a pitiful economy 
was often displayed in devolving gratuitous labour upon irre- 
sponsible individuals; or upon public functionaries who were re- 
muncrated by the State for other services. The Board of Trus- 
tees and Manufactures, the Board of Fisheries, and the Light- 
house Board in Scotland, were all organized as if the nation had 
been bankrupt, or unable to pay for the labours of its publie 
servants. In the case of the Lighthouse Board, such an arrange- 
ment was particularly vicious; but as the Sheriffs-depute re- 
ceived salaries from Government, as the judges in ordinary of 
their respective counties, they were made the victims of this 
illegitimate economy, and saddled with duties wholly without 
the sphere of their usual occupations. Our English and foreign 
readers may require to know that a Sheriff in Scotland is a 
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practising barrister, who performs all the functions of a judge 
within his county. Occupied with his professional labours in 
the Court of Session, and assisting in the decisions of his local 
substitute, it is impossible that he can afford a due consider- 
ation to those multifarious objects on which he is called to 
decide. The obligation to act as a commissioner, and the official 
importance attached to it, may command his occasional diligence 
and ardour ; but the most experienced of the commissioners, who 
have generally the greatest professional employment, cannot 
possibly find time for the deliberate exercise of their judgment, 
even if their previous education and habits had fitted them for 
the task. 

The necessary consequence of such a state of things is, that 
all important business is devolved upon the officers whom they 
employ ; and, if they happen to unite the various kinds of know- 
ledge which are requisite, they will, like other good despots, 
discharge the functions of their autocracy with more advantage 
than if they had wielded a divided sceptre. The misfortune, 
however, of such a devolution of duties is, that the ruling agent 
is irresponsible to the public; that he is intrenched behind the 
shield of a numerous board; and shifts his responsibility with 
the varying current of public opinion. 

If the Commissioners were paid, as all useful servants of the 
State ought to be, a new kind of responsibility would be laid 
upon them ; and we should find them investigating all the mea- 
sures of their trust, and studying all the subjects connected with 
it, as if they were managing their own private affairs, and 
advancing their own professional knowledge. In place of being 
losers by such liberality, the public would economise the funds 
of the Board, and would introduce an efficient and business-like 
system into every department of the service. 

III. Another cause of the imperfection of our lighthouse 
system, arising from the preceding cause, is, that the various 
contracts for supplying the machinery and optical apparatus are 
not thrown open to public competition. Under the peculiar 
constitution of our Boards, it would have been wise to have 
offered a premium, as is now done in many public works, for 
the best plan of fitting up the optical apparatus of any indivi- 
dual lighthouse. Men of science, and practical opticians and 
engineers, would have entered the arena of competition, and 
valuable ideas would have been elicited in this rivalry of intel- 
lect. 

But if this was too great a deference to public opinion, it was 
the bounden duty of our Boards to open to general competition 
the construction of the various parts of the mechanical and op- 
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tical apparatus, *—such as the parabolic reflectors, the brass foun- 
tain lamps, the sliding lamp carriages, the frost lamps, the 
squares of plate glass, the frame for carrying the reflectors, the 
train of revolving machinery,—and the thousand-and-one items 
which are employed to scrub the faces of the silvered idols which 
are still worshipped in this country with such heathenish devo- 
tion. Had such a wise step been taken, we should have had the 
artists of Sheffield and Birmingham, of London, Dublin, Edin- 
burgh, and Glasgow, employing all their genius and skill in 
supplying the most simple, the most effective, and the cheapest 
articles for the public service. It will be said, indeed, as it has 
been said, that the art of hammering parabolic reflectors from a 
lat plate of silvered copper is to be acquired only by long prac- 
tice, and that few persons are capable of executing them. If 
this be true, we maintain that the art is not yet acquired; as the 
reflectors in British lighthouses can be proved, as we shall do by 
and by, ¢o be inferior to those formerly used in France; but we 
will admit its truth, and the inference we draw from the admis- 
sion is, that the present manufacturers would have driven all 
competitors out of the field, and the Boards would have stood jus- 
tified before the public for having given to individuals the mono- 
poly of their reflectors. The present monopolists have obviously 
no motive to improve in their art, or to acquire new dexterity 
in executing reflectors of a much larger size,—which was the 
great desideratum in lighthouses; but if an open competition 
had taken place,—and if the Board had specified that the reflec- 
tors should contain silver of a certain thickness and purity, and 
that those reflectors which, with the smallest burners, of a 
useful size, gave the most uniform and brilliant column of light 
at a certain distance, should be the successful ones,—we should 
have witnessed that display of talent and of skill which is ex- 
hibited in every competition of English artists. The conse- 
quence of the opposite system has been, and now is, that articles 
of an inferior quality are produced, where superior ones are essen- 
tial to the work to be performed ; and that those articles which 
perform a humbler part in the functions of a lighthouse, and 
whose construction is a matter of indifference, provided they 
answer their purpose, are produced at avery high price. But 
this evil, great as it is, is the least of those which attach to the 
present system. If the Commissioners have no friends or con- 


* We have not mentioned oi/, because we presume that it is sup- 
plied by public competition. 
VOL. LVII. NO. CXV. M 
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practising barrister, who performs all the functions of a judge 
within his county. Occupied with his professional labours in 
the Court of Session, and assisting in the decisions of his local 
substitute, it is impossible that he can afford a due consider- 
ation to those multifarious objects on which he is called to 
decide. The obligation to act as a commissioner, and the official 
importance attached to it, may command his occasional diligence 
and ardour ; but the most experienced of the commissioners, who 
have generally the greatest professional employment, cannot 
possibly find time for the deliberate exercise of their judgment, 
even if their previous education and habits had fitted them for 
the task. 

The necessary consequence of such a state of things is, that 
all important business is devolved upon the officers whom they 
employ ; and, if they happen to unite the various kinds of know- 
ledge which are requisite, they will, like other good despots, 
discharge the functions of their autocracy with more advantage 
than if they had wielded a divided sceptre. The misfortune, 
however, of such a devolution of duties is, that the ruling agent 
is irresponsible to the public; that he is intrenched behind the 
shield of a numerous board; and shifts his responsibility with 
the varying current of public opinion. 

If the Commissioners were paid, as all useful servants of the 
State ought to be, a new kind of responsibility would be laid 
upon them ; and we should find them investigating all the mea- 
sures of their trust, and studying all the subjects connected with 
it, as if they were managing their own private affairs, and 
advancing their own professional knowledge. In place of being 
losers by such liberality, the public would economise the funds 
of the Board, and would introduce an efficient and business-like 
system into every department of the service. 

IIIf. Another cause of the imperfection of our lighthouse 
system, arising from the preceding cause, is, that the various 
contracts for supplying the machinery and optical apparatus are 
not thrown open to public competition. Under the peculiar 
constitution of our Boards, it would have been wise to have 
offered a premium, as is now done in many public works, for 
the best plan of fitting up the optical apparatus of any indivi- 
dual lighthouse. Men of science, and practical opticians and 
engineers, would have entered the arena of competition, and 
valuable ideas would have been elicited in this rivalry of intel- 
lect. 

But if this was too great a deference to public opinion, it was 
the bounden duty of our Boards to open to general competition 
the construction of the various parts of the mechanical and op- 
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tical apparatus,*—such as the parabolic reflectors, the brass foun- 
tain lamps, the sliding lamp carriages, the frost lamps, the 
squares of plate glass, the frame for carrying the reflectors, the 
train of revolving machinery,—and the thousand-and-one items 
which are employed to scrub the faces of the silvered idols which 
are still worshipped in this country with such heathenish devo- 
tion. Had such a wise step been taken, we should have had the 
artists of Sheffield and Birmingham, of London, Dublin, Edin- 
burgh, and Glasgow, employing all their genius and skill in 
supplying the most simple, the most effective, and the cheapest 
articles for the public service. It will be said, indeed, as it has 
been said, that the art of hammering parabolic reflectors from a 
lat plate of silvered copper is to be acquired only by long prac- 
tice, and that few persons are capable of executing them. If 
this be true, we maintain that the art is not yet acquired; as the 
reflectors in British lighthouses can be proved, as we shall do by 
and by, ¢o be inferior to those formerly used in France; but we 
will admit its truth, and the inference we draw from the admis- 
sion is, that the present manufacturers would have driven all 
competitors out of the field, and the Boards would have stood jus- 
tified before the public for having given to individuals the mono- 
poly of their reflectors. The present monopolists have obviously 
no motive to improve in their art, or to acquire new dexterity 
in executing reflectors of a much larger size,—which was the 
great desideratum in lighthouses; but if an open competition 
had taken place,—and if the Board had specified that the reflec- 
tors should contain silver of a certain thickness and purity, and 
that those reflectors which, with the smallest burners, of a 
useful size, gave the most uniform and brilliant column of light 
at a certain distance, should be the successful ones,—we should 
have witnessed that display of talent and of skill which is ex- 
hibited in every competition of English artists. The conse- 
quence of the opposite system has been, and now is, that articles 
of an inferior quality are produced, where superior ones are essen- 
tial to the work to be performed ; and that those articles which 
perform a humbler part in the functions of a lighthouse, and 
whose construction is a matter of indifference, provided they 
answer their purpose, are produced ata very high price. But 
this evil, great as it is, is the least of those which attach to the 
present system. If the Commissioners have no friends or con- 


* We have not mentioned oi/, because we presume that it is sups 
plied by public competition. 
VOL. LVII. NO. CXV. M 
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nexions, personal or political, who may thus receive a prefer- 
ence, (and we can answer for it, that in Scotland they have 
none,) their officers must enjoy this extensive patronage; and 
even if they use it honestly, as we are sure is the case in Scot- 
land, they become connected by the ties of business and reciprocal 
kindness with a body of influential individuals, who, at their 
will, draw enormous revenues from the public. That the reader 
may not accuse us of exaggerating the amount of this patronage, 
we subjoin the following items for one revolving lighthouse :— 


To 24 reflectors, j 5 ; ; ° L.1032 
Revolving machinery, . ° ° ° 229 
48 squares of plate glass, } inch thick, . ‘ 223 
To 26 fountain brass lamps, . . ° ‘ ° 136 
Frost lamps, ; ‘ i ‘ 

Reflector frame, . ‘ ° ‘ ° 

Cylindrical sheet brass, with cast brass framework, 

24 sliding lamp carriages, . : ° ; 

Squares of red glass, supposed to be 


L.1969 


Making in all a sum of nearly two thousand pounds for one 
lighthouse.* All these articles are more or less subject to decay, 
and require ¢ nstant repair; and when we consider that the 
annual expense of the Bell Rock Lighthouse alone is L.860, and 
that of a smaller lighthouse L.555, we must acknowledge that 
the patronage of all the Northern lighthouses is a matter of no 
slight magnitude. 

Now, we blame no person either for the possession or the ex- 
ercise of this patronage; bat we infer from its existence, (and 
our inference has, within the last ten years, received the tri- 
umph of demonstration, ) that if any improvement in lighthouses 
is proposed, it is immediately resisted by the crowds of em- 
ployées whose interests are threatened by the proposed change. If 
the superiority of coal gas is urged to the Board, the oilman 
becomes furious against the innovation. If lenses are proposed 
for adoption, the dexterous hammerman bewails the cessation of 
his joyous sounds. If lamps are to be dispensed with, the tinman 
mourns over the extinction of his favouritelight. If red glass is 
to be thrown overboard, the ‘cunnynge’ renovator of ancient 
vitrages loses his natural hue; and at the prospect of the general 
change, the manufacturers of patent wick, lamp glasses, wick 


* The annual consumption of oil at the Isle of May Lighthouse is 
1080 gallons, valued at L.324. 
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mandrills, trimming knives, lighthouse scissors, chamois skins, 
woollen and linen rubbers,—and the purveyors of reflector 
bronze, cotton rags, flax tow, sponge, soft and hard soap, pearl 
ashes, pipe clay, and whitening,— all stand aghast at the revolu- 
tionary tidings. The brass-founders and ironmongers are alone 
placid. Lenses must have frames as well as reflectors, and the 
one must revolve as well as the other. But though there is 
a general consternation in the camp, its inmates are not all 
aggrieved. The groans, however, predominate ; and the agents 
of the Boards, actuated by kindly feelings and ancient friend- 
ships, become the sick-nurses of their afflicted comrades. They 
resist change. Their long acknowledged influence is threatened 
with destruction ; and with a stout heart they defend the Old 
Sarums of the lighthouse system against all the machinations of 
the evil-minded reformers. Had the management of our Public 
Coaches, our Steam-Engines, and our Observatories, been in- 
trusted to similarly constituted Boards, a check would have been 
imposed on all inventions and improvements; and we should, 
at this day, have been trundling between Edinburgh and Lon- 
don in a fortnight’s Diligence ; Newcomen’s engine would still 
have been creaking at our mineheads, and astronomers would 
have been peeping through refracting telescopes with tubes of 
whip-cord 120 feet long. 

That such is the character of the British Lighthouse System 
will appear from a historical review of the methods of illami- 
nation which have hitherto been put in practice. Within the 
memory of persons still living, many lighthouses were lighted 
merely with coal fires. From 1759 till 1803, tallow candles were 
employed to light the splendid watch-tower of Eddystone; and 
it is a curious fact, which we state on Captain Cotton’s autho- 
rity, that when this lighthouse reverted to the Trinity House, 
the Surveyor found that the lower circle of candles was so placed 
by the keeper that the view of them was intercepted from ves- 
sels by the sills of the window of the lantern ! 

After the invention of the lamp of M. Argand in 1784, the 
Chevalier Borda proposed to place it in the focus of a large sil- 
vered mirror, as the illuminating apparatus of lighthouses, and 
the first application of this invention was made in the Tour de 
Corduan. ‘The deputy-master of the Trinity House, and some 
of the brethren, proceeded to the coast of France to witness 
this improvement; and, on their return to England, this ae- 
tive committee, ‘ having, at considerable expense, and with 
‘unremitting trouble and solicitude, exposed them [the ar- 
‘gand burners] to the test of various trials and experiments 
‘at sea and on shore, the brethren were satisfied of their su- 
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‘ periority over every other mode, and at length decided on 
‘ the introduction of them, wiri EITHER LENSES or reflectors, 
‘into all the lighthouses under the control of the Trinity 
‘ House.’* This improved apparatus extended itself to Scotlaud 
and Ireland, and in the course of time the lighthouses of Great 
Britain were furnished with reflectors of silvered copper, from 
twenty-four to twenty-eight inches in diameter. These re- 
flectors are brought to the required concavity by hammering, 
and are subsequently polished by the hand with the usual powder. 
An argand burner is then placed in the focus, and supplied with 
oil from a fountain-lamp placed behind. If the burner were 
infinitely small, and the figure of the reflector mathematically 
correct, the optical reader knows that the light will be collected 
into a parallel, brilliant, and penetrating beam. Although these 
conditions cannot be complied with, yet if the reflector had been 
ground and polished like a speculum, which is not practicable, the 
beam which it reflected would still have been dense and brilliant. 
When we consider, however, that the reflecting surface is in 
reality a succession of minute dimples ;—that the surface is besides 
covered with innumerable scratches; that one half of the inci- 
dent light is lost in the best metallic reflections ; and that, as Sir 
Isaac Newton has remarked, ‘ every irregularity in a reflecting 
‘surface makes the rays stray FIVE or sIx times more out of 
‘ their due course than the like irregularities in a refracting 
‘ one, —we may readily understand how the beam of light, collect- 
ed by such a rude optical instrument, must be scattered in various 
directions, and become incapable, by its divergency and variable 
density, of penetrating even the most moderate haze. 

These evils are greatly aggravated when we attempt to create 
« strong beam of light by uniting two or more reflectors. In the 
Bell Rock Lighthouse seven reflectors are combined, but from 
the difficulty of placing them with their axes parallel, or of 
superimposing, as it were, the brightest parts of each beam, the 
lustre of the seven combined reflectors is far less than seven 
times the lustre of any one of them. A great and irreparable 
loss, therefore, is sustained by such imperfect combinations, so 
that it is impossible, by any number of them, to create a dense 
and penetrating beam of light. 

Hence, it is manifest, that the British Lighthouse Boards 
have been using an imperfect and antiquated optical instru- 
ment, ineffective even when only single, but still more inefti- 
cient in its combinations. It will be proved by and by that 


* Captain Cotton’s Memoir, p. 7. 
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these reflectors are far inferior to those of Lenoir, formerly 
used in the Corduan Lighthouse,—the latter being executed by 
opticians, and the former by smiths or tinmen ; and therefore the 
British Boards are liable to the imputation of never having ob- 
tained the best reflectors that could be executed. But if they 
have erred in their single lights, they have erred tenfold in their 
combination of them; and on this count alone would we ask a 
verdict from the philosophers, engineers, and legislators, before 
whom the great question of our lighthouses is about to be tried. 

The Bell Rock Lighthouse was erected at the expense of 
L.61,331, and, excepting the Tour de Corduan, is the finest 
light tower in the world. Its optical apparatus,—the soul of 
this mighty fabric,—the gem which this expensive casket was 
to enclose, might have been expected to display all the resources 
of Scottish science. Mr Rennie was called upon to give the de- 
sign for the building itself; Professor Playfair, Professor Leslie, 
and Dr Brewster, were consulted about the thunder-rod ;* and 
Mr Adie, the most eminent of our Scottish opticians, was em- 
ployed to execute it ; but though all these individuals were capable 
of giving useful advice on the subject of the illuminating appa- 
ratus, we have reason to believe that not one of them was asked 
for their aid. The consequence of this has been that the whole 
apparatus is a combination defective in principle, and incapable 
of fulfilling the essential objects of a sea-light. 

In order to establish this position, we must inform the reader, 
that the apparatus consists of TwENTY-FOUR reflectors arranged 
on the four faces of a re- 
volving frame, like A B C A 
D; Aand C being its wi- 7 Reflectors. 


ee 








dest, and B and D its nar- 5 5 
rowest sides. Upon the D Reflec- ok Reflec- B 
faces A and C are placed tors. tors. 
SEVEN reflectors each, and 7 Reflectors. 

upon Band D rive reflec- Cc 


tors each; and the whole 

system is made to revolve round the centre or axle E, by ma- 
chinery ; so that each face presents to any ship at sea, within its 
range, its brightest light every rour minutes. Hence, the effect 
of such an apparatus is to exhibit every four minutes the bright 
white light of seven reflectors, alternating with an inferior light 
of five reflectors. Since there was a revolving light, however, at 
the nearest southern station on the Fearn Islands, and since 


re 


* Stevenson's Account of the Bell Rock Lighthouse, p. 418. 
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the mariner, as Mr Stevenson remarks, is liable ‘ to mistake the 
‘ appearance of lights in stormy weather, or from an error in 
¢ his course in returning from a distant voyage, it was of the last 
‘importance, that the Bell Rock Lighthouse should be easily 
6 distinguishable.’* This necessary effect was accomplished by 
placing ‘ shades’ of red glass before the reflectors, which, by 
absorbing the blue, green, and most of the yellow rays, gave the 
reflected beams a red colour, 

Admitting, for the present, that this was a good principle of 
distinction, let us examine its mode of application. The ‘ shades’ 
of red glass were placed in front of each of the five reflectors in 
the faces B, D; but they should have been placed in front of 
each of the seven reflectors in A and C; for since the red shades 
absorb or extinguish fully one ha/f of the white light of each re- 
flector, the five red beams will reach little farther than half the 
distance of the seven white beams ; whereas, upon our plan, the 
seven red beams would have been a better match for the five 
white ones. 

In order to explain this, let us suppose that a Baltic trader 
approaches the Bell Rock from Norway, and that he is placed 
in one of the two predicaments stated by Mr Stevenson,—being 
either overtaken by stormy weather, or having committed an er- 
ror in his reckoning. His log-book assures him that the Bell Rock 
Lighthouse ‘ exhibits a bright light of the natural appearance, 
‘ and a red-coloured light alternating ;’ but being unable to ¢ hail 
‘the lustre’ of 


‘ The ruddy gem of changeful light, 
Bound on the dusky brow of night,’ 


he sees only the united effect of the seven white beams revol- 
ving, without any alternation: He concludes that he is not ap- 
proaching the Bell Rock; and he is compelled, to use the lan- 
guage of our national poet, ‘ to strike his timorous sail.’ 

The truth is, the Bell Rock light is not a distinguishing one 
within that vast extent of ocean which lies between the extreme 
range of the seven white lights and the extreme range of the five 
red ones. The only principle indeed upon which a distinguish- 
ing coloured light like that of the Bell Rock can be constructed, is 
to fix upon the number of reflectors, which is necessary to give 
a proper range to the white beam,—which we may suppose to be 
seven, as at A and C,—and ¢o place as many reflectors with red 
shades upon the sides B and D, as will give alight, having the same 


* Stevenson's Account of the Bell Rock Lighthouse, p. 922. 
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range as the SEVEN white beams. This number would probably 
be fen or twelve, according to the absorbing power of the red 
glass employed. 

We now arrive at a new era in lighthouse illumination ;—an 
era in which it was raised to one of the scientific arts by the in- 
troduction of large and powerful lenses. All the details of the 
invention and introduction of polyzonal lenses into lighthouses 
will be found in five of the treatises, which are placed in chro- 
nological order at the head of this article. In the year 1811, 
Dr Brewster invented a method of constructing or building 
lenses of any magnitude of separate pieces, which were far supe- 
rior in their optical effects to lenses of one piece; even if it had 
been possible to obtain a mass of glass suited to this purpose. 
Buffon had, more than sixty years before, shown how a large lens 
of one piece might be improved by grinding out certain portions 
of one of its surfaces,—an idea highly ingenious, but utterly 
useless in practice. Following out this idea, Dr Brewster was 
led to the invention now mentioned; and in his Treatise on 
Burning Instruments, he has given minute drawings and de- 
scriptions, by which the humblest artist could have executed it. 
He has described also in the same Treatise, a catadioptric appa- 
ratus, in which the condensing power of the lens is greatly in- 
creased by subsidiary lenses, furnished with plane reflectors. 
The work containing these inventions was well known in Edin- 
burgh; and from the year 1812 we date the commencement of 
the responsibility of the British Lighthouse Boards, or their 
officers, in not having availed themselves of this invention, for 
the improvement of their lights. Had the three Boards either 
consisted of, or contained men of science, they would have in- 
stantly applied the polyzonal lens, and the catadioptric appara- 
tus to lighthouse illumination; and during the twenty years 
which have since elapsed, the public would have saved by their 
introduction, more than L.100,000;—the mariner would have 
navigated a safer shore, and would have completed his weary 
rounds in less time and at less expense. 

Seven years elapsed without these inventions having excited 
any notice in England; but in France the polyzonal lens, and 
the subsidiary lenses with their reflectors, were both applied to 
the illumination of the French lighthouses in 1822, under the 
able direction of M. Fresnel,—a distinguished individual, whohas 
immortalized his name by the noblest optical discoveries of mo- 
dern times, and who has earned the gratitude and the blessings 
of every seaman, whom distress or duty may have driven on the 
shores of his country. 
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The superiority of lenses to reflectors, in all hinds of optical 
instruments, has been universally acknowledged ; but owing to 
the impossibility of increasing the size of lenses for telescopes, 
as we can do metallic specula, reflecting telescopes have been 
used when great magnifying power was required; though achro- 
matic refractors, with comparatively small object lenses, are now 
preferred and employed by the greater number of astronomers. 
In the apparatus for lighthouses the case is precisely reversed. 
Large parabolic reflectors cannot be obtained with correct 
figures, but polyzonal lenses can; and, consequently, the same 
reason that forced astronomers to use reflectors, ought a fortis- 
simo to force the use of lenses upon the lighthouse engineer. 

The superiority of lenses indeed was so well known, that the 
Trinity House resolved to try them, and the lower lighthouse 
in the Isle of Portland was fitted up, in 1789, with lenses twenty- 
two inches in diameter ; but with characteristic ignorance, pa- 
rabolic reflectors were placed behind them. M. Fresnel men- 
tions the fact of lenses being used in England, and disclaims 
any originality in the idea of using them;* but he has the un- 
doubted merit of having introduced them and the subsidiary 
lenses and reflectors into the French lighthouses, and of having 
developed in his Memoir various original and beautiful ideas, 
which we believe have actually been put in practice. 

In October or November, 1822, Dr Brewster, and Mr Steven- 
son, the engineer of the Scottish Lighthouse Board, received 
copies of M. Fresnel’s Memoir, both, we believe, from the author ; 
and in December, 1822, the Article, No. 3. of our list, was 
published by the first of these gentlemen. In this article we 
find the following historical statement of what had previously 
taken place in Scotland in reference to these lenses, and we 
can vouch for its accuracy, as we have now before us the proof- 
sheet containing, the statement, corrected in the handwriting of 
Mr Stevenson. ‘ Lenses have been long used in England for the 
* purpose of illumination in lighthouses; and in 1818 or 1820, 
* some experiments had been made with them in France in con- 
* nexion with a very powerful lamp, the particulars of which were 
‘ communicated by Major Colby to Mr Robert Stevenson, engi- 
* neer to the Northern or Scottish Lighthouse Board. On the re- 
‘ ceipt of this letter, Mr Stevenson, ever anxious for improvements, 


cence step en 


* « This application of lenses,’ says he, ‘ to the illumination of light- 
‘ houses cannot be a new idea, for it readily suggests itself to the mind, 
‘and there exists in reality a lens lighthouse in England.’ Memoir, 
p: %. 
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‘ communicated to me his intention of investigating the subject 
‘in reference to the use of lenses in lighthouses. I immediately 
6 — out to him the improvements in the construction of 
‘lenses, and the method of arranging them for the purpose of 
‘ illumination, (which is just the converse of the arrangement 
‘ for combustion,) that I had suggested in the Edinburgh En- 
‘ cyclopedia ; and he proposed that we should make some expe- 
‘ riments, with the view of introducing them into the Northern 
‘lighthouses. Before proceeding, however, to this enquiry, he 
‘ was anxious to obtain an account of what had been done in 
‘ France ; and as it was afterwards understood that the Corduan 
‘ light on the coast of France was to be fitted up with lenses, Mr 
‘ Stevenson’s intention was to make personal observations upon 
‘it, whenever the alterations on that lighthouse should be com- 
* pleted.’ 

In pursuance of this resolution, Mr Stevenson went to France 
in 1825, saw M. Fresnel, and brought over one of the polyzonal 
lenses, 30 inches in diameter, executed by M. Soleil, furnished 
with a great burner of four concentric wicks, on the principle 
recommended by Count Rumford, and supplied with oil by 
clock-work, as in Carcel’s lamp. This lens, made of greenish 
glass, cost L.50, and the lamp L.40; but, so far as we know, 
no comparative experiments were instituted between it and re- 
flectors, and no attempt made to introduce lenses into our light- 
houses. 

Under these circumstances, Dr Brewster addressed a memo- 
rial to the chairman of the Scottish Lighthouse Board, dated 
January 13, 1826; and he explained, both in writing and per- 
sonally, before the *‘ Bell Rock Committee,’ the great advantages 
that would arise from introducing his polyzonal lenses; and he 
at the same time strongly urged the substitution of gas for oil. 
In 1827 he corresponded with the Trinity House and the Irish 
Board on the same subject ; and in July, 1827, he went person- 
ally to the Ballast office in Dublin with a letter to their engineer, 
from the late William Edgeworth, Esq., civil engineer, who took 
a deep interest in the introduction of the newsystem. The trea- 
tise, No. 6, printed in 1827, and containing a popular exposition 
of the principles and advantages of the new system, was placed 
in the hands of the three Boards, and the author of it offered his 
gratuitous services in introducing it into their lighthouses. All 
these exertions, however, were nearly fruitless. The Scottish 
Commissioners liberally authorized the inventor to have one of 
the polyzonal lenses constructed under his own superintend- 
ence ; and this lens, the largest of the kind that was ever made, 
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(three feet in diameter,) was executed in flint glass by Messrs 
Gilberts of London in 1827. 

From causes, however, which it is not our business to inves- 
tigate, the Board made a sudden pause in their progress. The 
lenses were forgotten, or despised ; and several new lighthouses 
were fitted up with the old hammered reflectors. But this dark 
age in our brief chronicle lasted only three years. In February, 
1831, the Commissioners appointed a committee ‘for the pur- 
‘ pose of conducting experiments on the comparative merits of 
‘ lenses and reflectors.’ They requested also the co-operation of 
the Royal Society, who immediately appointed a committee for 
the purpose ; and the inventor of the polyzonal lenses was invi- 
ted to witness the experiments. 

At the first meeting of the lens committee on the 16th Febru- 
ary, the engineer announced that the experiments would take 
place in the beginning of March, 1831. The year 1831, how- 
ever, passed away without the experiments being again heard 
of. The year 1832 passed away in the same manner; and it 
was not till February last that the long looked for comparison 
of lenses and reflectors was exhibited to the public. 

The lens and the reflectors were placed on Gulan Hill, twelve 
miles and a half from the observers on the Calton Hill, and the 
experiments were conducted by the officers of the Lighthouse 
Board. The results of these trials were highly interesting; but 
the only one of importance in our present enquiry was the fol- 
lowing : 

One polyzonal lens, with an argand burner of four concentric 
wicks, gave a light equal to NINE parabolic reflectors, each carrying 
a single argand burner. 

And it is stated by Mr Stevenson, the engineer to the Board, 
in his report on these experiments, 

That the lamp used for the lens consumes oil equal to the supply of 
Sourteen argand burners. 

These are the two leading data upon which we are now to 

roceed in establishing the important conclusion, 

That the immediate introduction of lenses into every British 
lighthouse, while it will provide the mariner with more brilliant 
and more easily distinguishable lights than those now existing, will 
at the same time be a measure of such decided economy as to enable 
the Legislature to reduce the tax levied on the shipping interest for 
the erection and support of lighhouses. 

But before we proceed to the demonstration of this proposi- 
tion, we must state a result, founded on the French and the 
Scotch experiments, which was to us entirely unexpected; but 
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which it is of the utmost importance to keep in view in the con- 
sideration of the general question. The following is M. Fres- 
nel’s account of the comparative effects of an exactly similar 
Jens and burner (to that used in Scotland), and of the reflectors 
formerly used in the best French lighthouses. 

‘ M. Arago, M. Mathieu, and myself, have compared, by nu- 
‘ merous experiments, the great lenses, 0.76 metres [30 inches 
‘ English,) with those of the reflectors of M. Lenoir, 31 inches 
‘in aperture, &c. &c. We have found that the lens illuminated 
* with a quadruple burner gave, in the direction of the axis, a 
‘light three and a quarter times as brilliant as that of the great 
‘ reflector of M. Lenoir, carrying a small burner six lines in 
‘ diameter.’ 

After remarking that it was the practice in the French light- 
houses to unite two of Lenoir’s reflectors together, which did not 
give a lustre twice as great as one of them singly, he concludes: 

‘ That the lustre produced by the great lenses ought to be 
‘ twice as intense as that of the best illuminated lighthouses in 
‘ France.’ That is, thatina combination of Lenoir’s reflectors, 
one lens is equal to four reflectors. 

But a lens of the same size, of the same glass, and carrying 
the same-sized burner, was equal to nine of the Scotch reflectors, 
Hence one of the French reflectors of Lenoir is equal to at least 
two of the Scotch reflectors. Now we know that the Scotch reflec- 
tors are fully equal, if not superior, to any of those used in Great 
Britain; and hence we arrive at the result, as mortifying to our 
national vanity, as it is instructive to those who have the regu- 
lation of such important concerns, that it requires two of the 
reflectors used in the lighthouses of Great Britain to equal one 
reflector used in the lighthouses of France previous to the intro- 
duction of the lens. If the French, then, substituted lenses for 
good reflectors, shall we decline to substitute them for bad ones ? 

In exhibiting the economy of introducing lenses into new 
lighthouses, and into those already furnished with the common 
apparatus, we shall take the case of a revolving lighthouse, such 
as that of the Bell Rock. 


Expense of a Revolving Lens Light. 
To 8 polyzonal lenses, 30 inches diameter, . . - « L400 
To 16 small lenses, with their reflectors, . . . . . + + 225 
To the iron framew ork of the apparatus, oes SS Soe 
To the revolving machinery, . . aa. he, Caakit ca 
To 3 lamps with clockwork and burners, oe. a ae - 110 


Total Expense, . . L,1025 
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Expense of a Revolving Light with Reflectors. 
Total expense of 24 reflectors, with lamps, 
frames, revolving oe &e., ‘eee ees 
Excess of plate glass used in lantern, . . . . . . . 113 


Expense of reflector apparatus, . . . . . 1.1500 
Expense of lens apparatus, . . . . . . L,1025 


Difference, 26 ae L.475 ; 


making a saving of L.475 by adopting the lens apparatus. If we 
substitute an invention of Mr Oldham’s of Dublin for the clock- 
work lamps, or if we use gas, we shall save at least L.100 more ; 
so that the saving by lenses will amount to L.575 on the origi- 
nal erection. 

But the light obtained by this cheap apparatus is far superior 
to that obtained by the present more expensive one. It will 
afford a light equal to at least TEN reflectors, repeated EIGHT 
times in every revolution ; whereas we have by the old method 
a light only of six reflectors repeated Four times in every re- 
volution. The lens apparatus will last for ever, while that of 
the reflectors requires renovation. 

The most important consideration of all, however, is the great 
economy which the cheap apparatus with lenses will introduce 
into the annual expenditure. 


Expense of oil with the Lenses. 

To 560* gallons of oil at 6s., ite cee 6 

Expense of oil with the Reflectors. 

To 960 gallons of oil at 6s., are L.288 ; 
making an annual saving of L.120; which will be increased to 
L.130 when we include other savings, such as chimney glasses 
and articles for cleaning the reflectors. 

The economy of dismantling every revolving lighthouse in 
the empire, and substituting lenses for reflectors, may be proved 
in the same incontrovertible manner. 

As each reflector contains silver to the value of L.21, and as 
this silver can be stripped from the copper, the produce of a dis- 
mantled reflector apparatus will be as follows: + 


- - L168 


* As the large burner requires 14 times as much oil as one argand 
burner, and as 24 of the latter pa 960 gallons, the large burner 
will require only 560 gallons of oil. 

+ The reflectors of dismantled lighthouses might be used for harbour 
lights, or in cases where lights of a short range are wanted; but to 
meet the question boldly, we shall suppose the dismantled apparatus 
to be sold for what it will bring. 
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Value of old silver of 24 reflectors, . . . . . 
Value of half the plate glass transferred to next 


L.567 


new lighthouse, . aria ow Se 113 
Value of lamp, copper, iron work, . . . .. +... 100 


Produce of dismantled apparatus,. . . . . . +. + L780 
Expense of new lens apparatus,* . . . . . + + + 1025 


Amount of outlay, . . . . L.245* 


Hence it follows that, for the small outlay of L.200 or L.300, 
the light at the Bell Rock may be doubled in brilliancy, while an 
annual saving in oil, &c., is at the same time effected to the 
= of L.130. The same calculation is applicable to fixed 
ights. 

But the greatest saving of all remains to be noticed. The la- 
bour of trimming one lamp, and of wiping the dust from the 
lenses and their mirrors, is so insignificant that two lighthouse 
keepers out of the four might be dispensed with at the Bell Rock ; 
and one lighthouse keeper out of the ¢wo at every other lighthouse 
station. An active man, with his wife or daughter, or sister, or 
other female relative, assisted, if necessary, in some situations by 
a boy, would be sufficient to discharge all the duties of our ordi- 
nary lighthouses, and an annual saving of great amount would 
be effected throughout the kingdom. That these annual savings 
are quite practicable, and consistent with a proper management 
of the lights, will be readily admitted by the reader, when we 
inform him that the whole annual expenses of the great light- 
house of Corduan, with a lens apparatus, including lighthouse- 
men’s wages, oil, wicks, &c. is only L.395, 6s.; + while that of the 
Bell Rock is L.861, on an average of four years, from 1830— 
1833; and that of the smaller lighthouse of Tarbetness L.555, 
on an average of three years, from 1831—1833. 

The next question which we have to consider is the in- 
troduction of coal gas at all our lighthouses.{ It would be an 
insult to the intelligence of the age to suppose that it is less 
useful, less economical, or less safe, to introduce into light- 
houses the same element which is employed in every private 
house of the great cities of the empire. That it would dimi- 


* This expense will be only L.925 if the clockwork lamps are dis- 
pensed with, and the amount of outlay reduced to L.145. 

+ This fact is stated on the written authority of M. Fresnel. 

t At the Bell Rock, and where there is no space for building, a 
small oil gas apparatus may be used. 
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nish the expense of lighthouse apparatus has already been 
shown ; that it would add to the brilliancy and the range of 
the lights is very obvious; and that it would produce a great 
annual saving will appear from the following statement. 

The fine lighthouse of San Salvore, on the coast of Istria, 
was lighted with coal gas, without any condensing optical ap- 
paratus, in the year 1818; and Professor Aldini, who has given 
an account of this great improvement, in his work on the sub- 
ject, taunts the English for not having been the first to introduce 
into their own lighthouses the extraordinary element which they 
had been the first to apply to the general purposes of illumi- 
nation. The gas illumination of San Salvore is universally 
reckoned superior to that which had been previously obtained 
from oil, and the economy of the change stands thus— 


Annual expense of lighting with oil, . 1861 Florins. 
Annual expense of lighting with gas, . 932 


Annual saving from gas, - 929; 
which is exactly one-half of the former expense. If we in- 
clude the interest on the money advanced for gas apparatus, 
which was 400 florins, the total expense of the gas lights will 
be 1332 florins,—leaving still an annual saving of nearly one- 


third of the expense of oil. 

But gas illumination has not been confined to Italy. We 
learn from the annals of the Polytechnic Institute of Vienna, 
that the principal lighthouse of Dantzic, and the other small one 
which serves as a signal in the Bay,* are both lighted with gas 
burners 1} inches in diameter, and perforated with 40 holes 
each; and, what is more to our purpose, these burners are 
placed in the foci of parabolic reflectors, one 22 inches, and 
the other 17 inches, in diameter. The brilliancy of illumina- 
tion produced by this change was so great, that the inhabitants 
of Hela, when the gas was first lighted, attributed the wonder- 
ful effect to a great fire in the city. 

After Italy and Prussia had availed themselves of this grand 
improvement, gas was introduced into two English lighthouses, 
one at Holyhead, and the other at Flatholmes; and in the lat- 
ter case, the Trinity House took the contractors bound to pro- 


* When these lighthouses were lighted with coal fires, the coal 
consumed was ¢hree times greater than what it now is for gas. Wax 
lights were tried in 1817, and no Jess than 1180} pounds ef it 
were consumed in that year. 
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vide, at the same expense, a better light than that which was pro- 
duced from oil.* 

The hostility of the Trinity Board, however, to the use of 
gas in their own lighthouses is stated by their organ, Depaty- 
Master Cotton; and the arguments which he advances in their 
name, will satisfy our readers that their knowledge of political 
economy was then on the same level with their knowledge of 
optics. * Independent of these reasons,’ says he, ‘ for not ad- 
‘ mitting the gas, it is incumbent on the corporation to give that 
‘encouragement to the employment of seamen which the 
‘ whale-fishery affords, the transit of the pit-coal from which the 
‘gas is extracted in the greatest quantity, being by barges on 
‘ canals.’+—Memoir, p. 76. 

In perfecting our present lighthouse system, another improve- 
ment of essential importance is still wanting, namely, the occa- 
sional exhibition of powerful lights in foggy weather. We may 
lay it down as an incontrovertible axiom, that when the present 
Seeble lights are absorbed, by fog or haze, and become invisible at a 
short distance, the navigation of our shores is exactly as danger- 
ous as it was previous to the erection of lighthouses. That such 
seasons of danger are of frequent occurrence, the history of 
naval disasters too fatally proves. Captain Cotton informs us, 
that in consequence of the want of lights, a fleet bound to Lon- 
don ran foul of a fleet of light vessels from the Thames in the 
Cockle Gatway, and six HUNDRED Lives were lost. To pre- 
vent the recurrence of such an accident, the Trinity House 
erected the Hazeboro’ light, and established the floating light 
in the Gatway; but it is evident that the same disaster might 
occur to-morrow at the same place, if these safety lights were ren- 
dered invisible by a thick atmosphere. 'To the preceding exam- 
ple we may add another, on the authority of an eminent en- 
gineer, which, though less striking, is equally instructive. 
When he was leaving the shore of Inchkeith, the lights of its 
own lighthouse were actually invisible; and the vessel having 
thus lost its directive power, soon found itself on the coast of Fife 
in place of Leith harbour, which was the object of its destina- 
tion. 

It is essentially necessary, therefore, that powerfal lights 
should, at any expense, be exhibited in such cases of danger. 
The beautiful invention of Lieutenant Drummond is admirably 


_ —-- 


* We state this fact on Professor Aldini’s authority. 
+ Did this respectable officer forget the Newcastle coal-trade as a 
nursery for British seamen 7? 
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suited for this as well as for other purposes; and Bengal lights, 
and particularly the Red Strontian light, when burned in the 
focus of lenses, would penetrate a very hazy atmosphere. Mr 
Robison has suggested the ingenious idea of illuminating the 
clouds or fog, by inflaming large masses of pyrotechnic com- 
position, such as we have mentioned ; and one of the experi- 
ments of this kind lately made, in this city, on the Calton Hill, 
places beyond a doubt the great advantages of such an occasional 
light.* The lens lamp might be supplied with oxygen gas in 
place of atmospheric air, and masses of oil, or of spirit of tur- 
pentine might with the same view be burned in large dishes 
of thin iron heated by a spirit-lamp, and placed either in the 
open air, or in the focus of lenses. 

The exhibition of occasional lights is quite impracticable with 
reflectors, with the exception of the Drummond light; but a 
lens apparatus has actually that very construction which will 
allow the lighthouse-keeper to introduce all the spare lights 
and inflammable materials with which he may be furnished. 
There are no doubt hazes which no light will effectually pene- 
trate to any useful distance; but in cases where human life is 
to be economised, our Lighthouse Boards cannot acquit them- 
selves of their deep responsibility, unless they have summoned 
to their aid all the resources of science and ingenuity. 

The last great improvement which we have to consider, is 
that of distinguishing lights, or lights which the mariner can so 
distinguish from one another as to be able to name the beacon 
to which he is approaching. 

The vaunted method at present in use in Britain is dis- 
graceful to science; and we have already shown how errone- 
ously it has been applied at the Bell Rock. There may be 
twenty kinds of red glass, each of which may derive its red- 
ness from the absorption of different parts of the white beam. 
One piece may absorb the blue rays chiefly, another the green 
and yellow chiefly, and a third may absorb along with these a 
great part of the red rays themselves ; so that it requires a per- 
fect knowledge of the spectrum, and nice photometrical ex- 
periments, to determine the kind of red glass which should be 
used. The French have thrown aside all coloured media, or 
rather have never used them; and, generally speaking, the red 
rays, though the best for penetrating fogs, are the worst for 
distinguishing lighthouses; as all white lights become red in 
passing through a dry haze. 

The method adopted by Fresnel of distinguishing lighthouses 


eee asia 
* Lond. and Edin. Phil. Mag. March, 1838, p. 221. 
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by the durations of the eclipses, or intervals of darkness be- 
tween the revolving lights, is excellent; but we are of opinion 
that coloured lights may form an admirable auxiliary, when the 
colours are obtained, in the manner we have tried them, from 
solid, fluid, and gaseous media; and as we know, from direct 
experiment, that a numerical character may be impressed opti- 
cally upon the lights of our lighthouses, we have no doubt that 
a complete and scientific system of distinction will be obtained 
under a reformed management. 

A!l attempts, however, at a partial change in the present 
barbarous system of illumination will prove entirely abortive. 
Hammered reflectors exclude all improvements: the old bot- 
tles cannot be accommodated to any new wine; and until these 
silvered idols of our British polytheists shall be torn down from 
their high places, and one brilliant vestal fire lighted on their 
altar, the winds will make havoc among our galleys, and the 
waves will devour their victims. 


Such is a general view of the British lighthouse system, and 
of the valuable improvements which are ready to be introduced 
when our Boards shall undergo that renovation which is so 
loudly called for. The Legislature has lately pledged itself to 
a revision of the lighthouse code; and that it will act wisely 
and justly, we cannot doubt. In the preceding pages we have 
treated this great question as one of public economy, and of 
national honour; but we trust that a British House of Com- 
mons will never forget that the subject with which they have 
to deal is that of human life,—of the lives, too, of the indus- 
trious mariner whom they have severely taxed, and of the help- 
less seafaring stranger whom they have taxed without mercy. 
If they fail in this sacred duty, they will be answerable to a 
tribunal more solemn than that of their constituency—a tribu- 
nal where Benevolence will be their judge, science their accuser, 
and widows and orphans their jury. 


VOL, LVII. NO. CXV. 
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J OTHING, we think, affords a more decisive proof of the par- 
tial spirit in whid h philosophy has been cultivated in 
Britain, for the last century and a half, than the combined 
perversion and neglect which Logic—the science of the formal 
laws of thought—has experienced during that period. Since 
the time, nad principally, we suspect, through the influence 
of Locke, (who, as Leibnitz observed, sprevit logicam non intel 
lexit,) no country has been so poor in this department of philo- 
sophy, whether we estimate our dialectical literature by its mass 
or by its quality. Loath to surrender the subject altogether, 
yet unable, from their own misconception of its nature, to vin- 
dicate to logic, on the proper ground, its paramount importance 
to a science a priori, distinct, and independent; the few logical 
authors who appeared endeavoured, on the one hand, by throw- 
ing out all that belonged to it of a repulsive character, to obviate 
a taste, and, on the other, by interpolating what pertained to 
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other branches of knowledge—here a chapter of psychology, 
there a chapter of metaphysic, &c.—to conciliate to the decli- 
ning study a broader interest than its own. The attempt was 
too irrational to succeed; and served only to justify the disre- 
gard it was meant to remedy. This was to convert the interest 
of knowledge with the interest of taste :—this was not to amplify 
logic, but to deform philosophy, by breaking down their bound- 
aries, and running the different sciences into each other. 

In the Universities, where Dialectic once reigned ‘ The Queen 
* of Arts,’ the failure of the study is more conspicuously re- 
markable. 

In those of Scotland, the Chairs of Logic have for generations 
taught any thing rather than the science which they nominally 
profess ;—a science by the way in which the Scots have not lat- 
terly maintained the reputation once established by them in all,* 
and still retained in other departments of philosophy. To the phi- 
losophers of our country, we must confess, that, in part at least, 
is to be attributed the prevalence of the erroneous notions on 
this subject promulgated by Locke. No system of logic deser- 
ving of notice ever appeared in Scotland ; and for Scottish logical 
writers of any merit, we must travel back for more than two 
centuries to three contemporary authors, whose abilities, like 
those, indeed, of almost all the more illustrious scholars of their 
nation, were developed under foreign influence—to Robert 
Balfour, Mark Duncan, and William Chalmers, Professors in 
the Universities of Bourdeaux, Saumur, and Angers. In Cam- 
bridge the fortune of the study is indicated by the fact, that the 
Elements of Logic of William Dunean of Aberdeen, have long 
dispensed a muddy scantling of metaphysic, psychology, and 
dialectic, in the University where Downam taught; and Mur- 
ray’s Logic, the Trinity College Compend, may show that mat- 
ters are, if possible, at a lower pass in Dublin. 

In Oxford, the fate of the science has been somewhat different, 
but, till lately, scarcely more favourable. And here it is ne- 
cessary to be more particular, as this is the only British semi- 
nary where the study of logic proper can be said to have sur- 
vived; avd as, with one exception, the whole works under re- 


* « Les Ecossois sont bons Philosophes,’ pronounced the Dictator 
of Letters (Scaligerana Secunda): and Servitus had previously tes- 
tified to their character for logical subtility ;—* Dialecticis argutiis 
‘sibi blandiuntur. (Pref. in Ptolem. Geogr. 1533.) For a consi- 
derable period, indeed, there was hardly to be found a continental 
University of any note, without the appendage of a Scottish Profes- 
sor of Philosophy. 
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view* emanate from that University,—represent its character,— 
and are determined and modified by its circumstances. During 
the scholastic ages, Oxford was held inferior to no University 
throughout Europe; and it was celebrated, more especially, for its 
philosophers and dialecticians. But it was neither the recollection 
of old academical renown, nor any enlightened persuasion of its 
importance, that preserved to logic a place among the subjects 
of academical tuition, when the kindred branches of philosophy, 
with other statutory studies, were dropt from the course of in- 
struction actually given. These were abandoned from no con- 
viction of their inutility, nor even in favour of others of superior 
value: they were abandoned when the system under which they 
could be taught, was, for a private interest, Ulegally superseded 
by another under which they could not. When the College 
Fellows supplanted the University Professors, the course of sta- 
tutory instruction necessarily fell with the statutory instruments 
by which it had been carried through. The same extensive, 
the same intensive, education which had once been possible when 
the work was distributed among a body of Professors, each 
chosen for his ability, and each concentrating his attention on a 
single study, could no longer be attempted when the collegial 
corporations, a fortuitous assemblage of individuals, in so far as 
literary qualification is concerned, had usurped the exclusive pri- 
vilege of instruction; and when each of these individuals was au- 
thorized to become sole teacher of the whole academical encyclo- 
pedia. But while the one unqualified Fellow-tutor could not 
perform the work of a large body of qualified Professors; it is 
evident that, as he could not rise and expand himself to the former 
system, that the present, existing only for his behoof, must be con- 
tracted and brought down to him. This was accordingly done. 
The mode of teaching, and the subjects taught, were reduced to 
the required level and extent. The capacity of lecturing, that 
is, of delivering an original course of instruction, was not now to 
be expected in the tutor. The pupil, therefore, read to his tutor 
a lesson out of book; on this lesson the tutor might, at his discre- 
tion, interpose an observation, or preserve silence; and he was 
thus effectually guaranteed from all demands beyond his ability 
or inclination to meet. This reversed process was still denomi- 
nated a /ecture. In like manner, all subjects which required in 
the tutor more than the Fellows’ average of learning or acute- 
ness, were eschewed. Many of the most important branches of 
education in the legal system were thus discarded; and those 


* These works, indeed, with one or two insignificant exclusions, 
comprise the whole recent logical literature of the kingdom. 
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which it was found necessary or convenient to retain in the 
intrusive, were studied in easier and more superficial treatises. 
This, in particular, was the case with logic. 

By statute, the Professor of Dialectic was bound to read and 
expound the Organon of Aristotle twice a-weck; and, by sta- 
tute, regular attendance on his lectures was required from all 
under-graduates for their three last years. Until the statu- 
tory system was superseded, an energetic and improving ex- 
ercise of mind from the intelligent study of the most remark- 
able monument of philosophical genius, imposed on all, was 
more especially secured in those who would engage in the 
subsidiary business of tuition. This, and the other conditions 
of that system, thus determined a far higher standard of qua- 
lification in the tutor when the tutor was still only a subordi- 
nate instructor, than remained when he had become the ex- 
clusive organ of academical education. When, at Jast, the 
voice of the Professors was silenced in the University, and 
in the Colleges the Fellows had been able to exclude all other 
graduates from the now principal office of tutor, the study 
of logic declined with the ability of those by whom the science 
was taught. The original treatises of Aristotle were now found 
to transcend the College complement of erudition and intellect. 
They were accordingly abandoned ; and with these the various 
logical works previously in academical use, which supposed any 
reach of thought, or an original acquaintance with the Orga- 
non. The Compend of Sanderson stood its ground for a sea- 
son, when the more elaborate treatises of Brerewood, Crackan- 
thorpe, and Smiglecius, were forgotten. But this little treatise, 
the excellent work of an accomplished logician, was too close- 
ly relative to the books of the Organon, and demanded too 
frequently an inconvenient explanation, to retain its place, so 
soon as another text-book could be introduced, more accommo- 
dated to the fallen and falling standard of tutorial competency. 
Such a text-book was soon found in the Compendium of Aldrich. 
The dignity of its author, as Dean of Christ Church, and his repu- 
tation as an ingenious, and even learned, writer in other branches 
of knowledge, ensured it a favourable recommendation : it was 
even shorter than Sanderson; written in a less scholastic La- 
tin; adopted an order wholly independent of the Organon; 
and made no awkward demands upon the tutor, as comprising 
only what was either plain in itself, or could without difficulty 
be expounded. The book—which, in justice to the Dean, we 
ought to mention was not originally written for the public— 
is undoubtedly a work of no inconsiderable talent; but the 
talent is, perhaps, principally shown in the author having per- 
formed so cleverly a task for which he was so indifferently 
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repared. Absolutely considered, it has little or no value. 
t is but a slight eclectic epitome of one or two logical trea- 
tises in common use (that it is exclusively abridged from Wal- 
lis is incorrect) ; and when he wanders from, or mistakes his 
authorities, he displays a want of information to be expected, 
perhaps, in our generation, but altogether marvellous in his. It 
is clear that he knew nothing of the Organon, and very little of 
the modern logicians. The treatise likewise omits a large pro- 
portion of the most important matters; and those it does not 
exclude are treated witha truly unedifying brevity. Asaslen- 
der introduction to the after-study of logic (were there not a 
hundred better) it is not to be despised ; as a full course of in- 
struction, as an independent system of the science, it is utterly 
contemptible. Yet, strange to say, the Compend of Aldrich 
having gradually supplanted the Compend of Sanderson, has 
furnished for above a century the little all of logic taught in 
these latter days by the University of Bradwardin and Scotus.* 
Even the meliorations of the academical system have not 
proved beneficial to this study: perhaps, indeed, the reverse. 
Since the institution of honours, and of a real examination 
for the first degree in arts, a powerful stimulus has been applied 
to other studies—to that of logic none. Did a candidate make 
himself master of the Organon ?—he would find as little favour 
from the dispensers of academical distinction, as he had previ- 
ously obtained assistance from his tutor. For the public exa- 
minators could not be expected, either to put questions on what 
they did not understand, or to encourage the repetition of 
such overt manifestations of their own ignorance. The mini- 
mum of Aldrich, therefore, remained the maximum of the 
schools ; and was ‘ got up,’ not to obtain honour, but to avoid 
disgrace. But even this minimum was to be made less; there 
was ‘a lower deep beneath the lowest deep.’ The Compendium, 


* Some thirty years ago, indeed, there was printed, in usum acade- 
mice jurentutis, certain Excerpta ex Aristotelis Organo. The exe- 
cution of that work shows how inadequate its author was to the task 
he had undertaken, Nothing could be more conducive to the ration- 
al study of logic than a systematic condensation of the more essen- 
tial parts of the different treatises of the Organon, with original 
illustrations, and selections from the best commentators, ancient and 
modern. As it is, this petty publication has exerted no influence 
on the logical studies of the University ; we should like to know how 
many tutors have expounded it in their lectures, how many candi- 
dates have been examined on it in the schools. On the logical authors, 
at least, of the University, it has exerted none. 
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a meagre duodecimo of 180 pages, to be read in a day, and easily 
mastered in a week, was found too ponderous a volume for pupil, 
tutor, and examinator. It was accordingly subjected to a process 
of extenuation, out of which it emerged reduced to little more 
than a third of its original gracility—a skeleton without mar- 
row or substance. * Those who go deep in dialectic,’ says Aris- 
to Chius, ‘ may be resembled to crab-eaters ; for a mouthful of 
‘ meat, they spend their time over a heap of shells.’ But your 
superficial student of logic loses his time without even a savour of 
this mouthful; and Oxford, in her old age, has proved herself no 
Alma Mater, in thus so unpiteously cramming her alumni with 
the shells alone. As Dr Whately observes, ‘a very small propor- 
‘ tion even of distinguished students ever become proficients in 
‘ logic ; and by far the greater proportion pass through the Uni- 
‘ versity without knowing any thing at all of the subject. Ido 
* not mean that they have not learned by rote astring of techni- 
‘cal terms, but that they understand absolutely nothing what- 
‘ ever of the principles of the science,’ The miracle would be, if 
they ever did. Logic thus degraded to an irksome but wholly 
unprofitable penance, the absurdity of its longer enforcement 
was felt by some intelligent leaders of the University. ‘ It was 
‘ proposed,’ says Dr Whately, ‘ to leave the study of logic alto- 
‘ gether to the option of the candidates ;’ a proposal hailed with 
joy by the under-graduates, who had long prayed fervently with 
St Ambrose,—A Dialectica Aristotelis libera nos, Domine. 

In these circumstances, when even the Heads could not much 
longer have continued obstinate, and logic seemed in Oxford on 
the eve of following metaphysic and psychology to an academic 
grave, a new life was suddenly communicated to the expiring 
study, and hope at least allowed for its ultimate convalescence 
under a reformed system. 

This was mainly effected by the publication of the Elements 
of Dr Whately, then Principal of St Alban’s Hall, and recently 
(we rejoice) elevated to the Archiepiscopal See of Dublin. (No. 
2 of the works at the head of this Article.) Somewhat previ- 
ous, the J?udimenta (abbreviated Compendium) of Aldrich had 
been illustrated with English notes by an anonymous author, 
whom we find quoted in some of the subsequent treatises under 
the name of Hill, (No 1.) The success and ability of the ‘ Ele- 
‘ments’ prompted imitation and determined controversy. Mr 
Bentham (nephew of Mr Jeremy Bentham) published his Out- 
line and Examination, in which Dr Whately is alternately the 
object of censure and encomium (No. 4); and the pamphlet of 
Mr Lewis (on two points only) is likewise controversial (No 5). 
The Principal, as becoming, was abridged and lauded by his Vice 
(No. 3); and the treatises by Mr Huyshe and others (Nos. 6, 
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7, 8, 9) are all more or less relative to Dr Whately’s, and all 
so many manifestations of the awakened spirit of logical pur- 
suit. The last decade, indeed, has done more in Oxford for 
the cause of this science than the whole hundred and thirty 
years preceding ; for since the time of Wallis and Aldrich, 
until the works under review, we recollect nothing on the 
subject which the University could claim, except one or two 
ephemeral tracts ;—-the shallow Reflections of George Bentham, 
about the middle of the Jast century; and after the commence- 
ment of the present, a couple of clever pamphlets in vindication 
of logic, and in extinction of the logic of Kett—which last also 
was a mooncalf of Alma Mater. 

It remains now to enquire at what value are we to rate 
these new logical publications. Before looking at their con- 
tents, and on a knowledge only of the general circumstances 
under which they were produced, we had formed a presumptive 
estimate of what they were likely to perform; and found our 
anticipation fully confirmed, since we recently examined what 
they had actually accomplished. None of the works are the 
productions of inferior ability ; and though some of them propose 
only an humble end, they are all respectably executed. A few of 
them display talent rising far above mediocrity; and one is the 
effort of an intellect of great natural power. But when we look 
from the capacity of the author to his acquirements, our judg- 
ment is less favourable. If the writers are sometimes original, 
their matter is never new. They none of them possess,—not to 
say a superfluous erudition on their subject,—even the necessary 
complement of information. Not one seems to have studied the 
logical treatises of Aristotle; all are unread in the Greek Com- 
mentators on the Organon, in the Scholastic, Ramist, Carte- 
sian, Wolfian, and Kantian Dialectic. In none is there any at- 
tempt at the higher logical philosophy: we have no prelifninary 
determination of the fundamental laws of thought; no conse- 
quent evolution, from these laws, of the system itself. On the 
contrary, we find principle buried in detail ; inadequate views 
of the science; a mere aggJutination of its parts; of these some 
wholly neglected, and others, neither the most interesting nor 
important, elaborated out of bounds; and always, though in 
very different proportions, too much of the ¢ shell,’ too little of 
the * meat.’ They are rarely, indeed, wise above Aldrich : his 
partial views of the order and comprehension of the science 
have determined theirs; his most egregious blunders are re- 
peated ; and sometimes when an attempt is made at a correction, 
either Aldrich is right, or a new error is substituted for the old. 
Even Dr Whately, who, in the teeth of every logician from 
Alexander to Kant, speaks of ‘ the boundless field within the 
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‘ legitimate limits of the science,’ ‘ walks in the trodden ways,’ 
and is guiltless of * removing the ancient landmark.’ His 
work, indeed, never transcends, and generally does not rise to, 
the actual level of the science; nor, with all its ability, can it 
justly pretend to more than a relative and local importance. Its 
most original and valuable portion is but the insuflicient cor- 
rection of mistakes touching the nature of logic, long exploded, 
if ever harboured, among the countrymen of Leibnitz, and only 
lingering among the disciples of Locke. 

An articulate proof of the accuracy of these conclusions, on 
all the works under consideration, would far exceed our limits, 
Nor is this requisite. It will be sufficient to review that work, 
in chief, to which most of the others are correlative, and which 
stands among them all the highest in point of originality and 
learning ; and the rest occasionally, in subordination to that one, 
Nor in critic ising Dr Whately’s E lements can we attempt to vin- 
dicate all or even the principal points of our decision. To show 
the deficiencies in that work, either of principle or of detail, 
would, in the universal ignorance in this country of logical phi- 
losophy and of a high logical standard, require a preliminary 
exposition of what a sy stem of this science ought to compre- 
hend, far beyond our space, were we even to discuss these points 
to the exclusion of every other. We must, therefore, omitting 
imperfections, confine ourselves to an indication of some of Dr 
Whately’s 8 positive errors. This we shall attempt, ‘ though the 
‘ work,’ as its author assures us, ‘ has undergone, not only the 
‘close examination of himself and se¥ral friends, but the 
‘ severer scrutiny of determined opponents, without any mate- 
‘rial errors having been detected, or any considerable altera- 
‘tions found necessary.’ In doing this, nothing could be far- 
ther from our intention than any derogation from the merit of 
that eminent and excellent individual, whom, even when we 
differ most from his opinions, we admire and respect, both as 
a very shrewd and (what is a rarer phenomenon in Oxford) a 
very independent thinker. The interest of truth is above all 
personal considerations; and as Dr Whately, in vindication of 
his own practice, has well observed,—‘ errors are the more care- 
‘ fully to be pointed out in proportion to the authority by which 
‘ they are sanctioned.’ ‘ No mercy,’ says Lessing, ‘to a distin- 
‘ guished author.’ This, however, is not our motto; and if our 
‘scrutiny’ be ‘ severe,’ we are conscious that it cannot justly 
be attributed to ‘ determined opposition.’ 

We find matter of controversy even in the first page of the 
‘Elements.’ Dr Whately very properly opens by a statement, 
if not a definition, of the nature and domain of logic; and in no 
other part of his work have the originality and correctness of 
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his views been more applauded, than in the determination of this 
fundamental problem. ‘ Logic,’ says he, ‘in the most extensive 
* sense which the name can with propriety be made to bear, may 
* be considered as the Science, and also as the Art of Reasoning. 
‘ It investigates the principles on which argumentation is con- 
* ducted, and furnishes rules to secure the mind from error in 
‘its deductions. Its most appropriate office, however, is that 
¢ of instituting an analysis of the process of the mind in reason- 
‘ing; and in this point of view it is, as has been stated, strictly 
‘a science ; while, considered in reference to the practical rules 
* above mentioned, it may be called the art of reasoning. This 
¢ distinction, as will hereafter appear, has been overlooked, or 
* not clearly pointed out, by most writers on the subject; logic 
‘having been in general regarded as merely an art, and its 
® claim to hold a place among the sciences havi ing been express- 
© ly denied.’— Elements, p. 1. 

Here the enquiry naturally separates into two branches ;—the 
one concerns the genus, the other the object-matter of logic. 

In regard to the former—Dr Whately’s reduction of logic to 
the twofold category of Artand Science, has earned the praises of 
his Critical Examiner, but who, it must be acknowledged, is as 
often out in his encomium as in his censure. ‘ Dr Whately,’ 
says Mr Bentham, ‘has in particular brought to view one 
‘ very important fact, overlooked by all his predecessors, though 
© go obvious, when once exhibited, as to make us wonder that it 
* should not have been remarked: viz. that logic is a science as 
* well asan art. The universally prevailing error that human 
‘knowledge is divided into a number of parts, some of which 
* are arts without science, and others sciences without art, has 
‘been fully exposed by Mr Bentham in his Chrestomathia. 
* There also it has been shown, that there cannot exist a single 
‘ art that has not its corresponding science, nor a single science 
‘ which is not accompanied by some portion of art. The Scheol- 
‘men, on the contrary, have, with extraordinary effort, endea- 
‘ voured to prove that logic is an art only, not a science; and in 
‘ that particular instance, Dr Whately is, 1 believe, one of the 
‘first who has ventured to contradict this ill-founded asser- 
‘tion.’ Outline, p. 12.—In all this there is but one statement 
with which we can agree. We should certainly ‘ wonder’ with 
Mr Bentham, had any ‘so obvious and important fact’ been 
overlooked by all Dr W hately’s predecessors ; and knowing some- 
thing of both, should assuredly be less disposed to presume a 
want of acuteness in the old logicians, than any ignorance of 
their speculations in the new. In the latter alternative, indeed, 
will be found a solution of the ‘ wonder.’ Author and critic are 
equally in error, 
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In the first place, looking merely to the nomenclature, both 
are historically wrong. ‘ Logic,’ says Dr Whately, ‘ has been in 
‘ general regarded merely as an art, and its claim to hold a place 
‘among the sciences has been expressly denied.’ The reverse is 
true. The great majority of logicians have regarded logic asa 
science, and expressly denied it to be an art. This is the oldest 
as well as the most general opinion. ‘ The Schoolmen,’ says 
Mr Bentham, ‘ have with extraordinary effort endeavoured to 
‘ prove that logic is an art only.’ On the contrary, the School- 
men have not only ‘ with extraordinary effort,’ but with unex- 
ampled unanimity laboured in proving logic to be exclusively a 
science ; and so far from *‘ Dr Whately being’ (with Mr Jeremy 
Bentham) ‘ the first to contradict this ill-founded assertion,’ the 
paradox of these gentlemen is only the truism of the world be- 
side. This error is the more surprising, as the genus of logic is 
one of those vexed questions on which, as Ausonius has it, 

omnis certat Dialectica turba sophorum : 

indeed, until latterly, no other perhaps stands so obtrusively 
forward during the whole progress of the study. Plato and the 
Platonists considered dialectic as a science; but with them 
dialectic was a real not a formal discipline, and corresponded 
rather to the metaphysic than to the logic of the Peripatetics. 
Logic is not defined by Aristotle. His Greek followers, and a 
considerable body of the most eminent Dialecticians since the 
revival of letters, deny it to be either science or art. The Stoics 
in general viewed it as a science. The Arabian and Latin 
schoolmen did the same. In this opinion Thomist and Scotist, 
Realist and Nominalist, concurred ; an opinion adopted, almost 
to a man, by the Jesuit, Dominican, and Franciscan Cursualists. 
From the restoration of letters, however, and especially during 
the latter part of the 16th century, so many Aristotelians, with 
the whole body of Ramists, (to whom were afterwards to be 
added a majority of the Cartesians, and a large proportion of 
the Eclectics,) maintained that it was an art; that the error of 
Sanderson may be perhaps excused in attributing this opinion to 
* almost all the more recent authors’ at his time. Along with 
these, however, (so far is Dr Whately from having ‘ brought to 
‘ view this important fact, overlooked by all his predecessors,’) 
there was a very considerable party who anticipated the sup- 
posed novelty of this author in defining logie by the double 
genus of art and science.* In the schools of Wolf and Kant 
logic again obtained the name of science. 


* To make reference to these would be de trop ; we count above a 
dozen logicians of this class in our own collection. But independent. 
ly of the older and less familiar authors, Mr Jeremy Bentham and Dr 
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But—to look beneath the name—as Dr Whately and his cri- 
tic are wrong in imagining that there is any novelty in the 
observation, they are equally mistaken in attributing to it the 
smallest importance. The question never concerned logic itself, 
but merely the meaning of the terms by which it should be 
defined. The old logicians, however keenly they disputed 
whether logic were a science or an art—or neither—or both— 
a science speculative, or a science practical—or at once specu- 
lative and practical—never dreamt that the controversy pos- 
sessed, in so far as logic was concerned, more than a verbal 
interest.* In regard to the essential nature of logic they were 
at one; and contended only, what was the comprehension of 
these terms in philosophical propriety, or rather what was the 
true interpretation of their Aristotelic definitions. Many intel- 
ligent thinkers denounced, with Vives, the whole problem as 
frivolous. * Quzestioni locum dedit misera homonymia,’ says 
Mark Duncan, among a hundred others. The most strenuous 
advocates of the several opinions regularly admit, that unless 
the terms are taken in the peculiar signification for which they 
themselves contend, that all and each of their adversaries may 
be correct; while, at the same time, it was recognised on all 
hands, that these terms were vulgarly employed in a vague or 
general acceptation, under which every opinion might be con- 
sidered right, or rather no opinion could be deemed wrong. 


Whately have no claim (the latter makes none) to originality in this 
observation. Even the last respectable writer on logic in the British 
Empire, previous to these gentlemen, Dr Richard Kirwan, whose po- 
pular and able volumes were published in 1807, defines logic as art 
and science ; and this in terms so similar to those of Dr Whately, that 
we cannot hesitate in believing that this author had his predecessor's 
definition (which we shall quote) immediately in view. ¢ Logic is both 
‘ ascience and an art; it is a science inasmuch as, by analysing the ele- 
‘ments, principles, and structure of arguments, it teaches us how to 
discover their truth or detect their fallacies, and point out the sources 
of such errors. It is an art, inasmuch as it teaches how to arrange 
arguments in such manner, that their truth may be most readily per- 
ceived, or their falsehood detected.’—Vol. i. p- i. F 
* Father Buffer is unjust to the old logicians, but he places the 
matter on its proper footing in reference to the new.—* Si la logique 
‘est une science. Qui et non; selon l'idée qu'il vous plait dattacher 
au nom de science, &c. - - Sila logique est un art. Encore un fois, 
ouretnon; - - Il plait aux logiciens de disputer si la logique est, 
ou nest pas un art; et il ne leur plait pas toujours d'avouer ni d’en- 
seiguer a leurs disciples, que c'est une pure ou puerile question de 
nom. — Cours des Sciences, (Logique,) p. 887. 


‘ 
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The preparatory step of the discussion was, therefore, an elimi- 
nation of these less precise and appropriate significations, which, 
as they could at best only afford a remote genus and difference, 
were wholly incompetent for the purposes of a definition. But 
what the older logicians rejected as a useless truism, the recent 
embrace as a new and important observation. In regard to its 
novelty ;—do Dr Whately and Mr Bentham imagine that any 
previous logician could ever have dreamt of denying that logic, in 
their acceptation of the terms, was at once an art and a science? 
Let them look into almost any of the older treatises, and they 
will find this explicitly admitted, even when the terms Art and 
Science are employed in senses far less vague and universal than 
is done by them. As to its importance ;—do they suppose that a 
more precise and accurate conception of logic is thus obtained ? 
The contrary is true. The term Science Dr Whately employs 
in its widest possible extension, for any knowledge considered 
ubsolutely, and not in relation to practice; in this acceptation 
every art in its doctrinal portion must be a science: and Art 
he defines the application of knowledge to practice ; in which sig- 
nification, ethics, politics, religion, and all other practical 
sciences, must be arts. Art and Science are thus distended till 
they run together. As philosophical terms they are now al- 
together worthless; too universal to define; too vacillating 
between identity and difference, to distinguish. In fact, their 
application to logic, or any other subject, is hereafter only to 
undefine, and to confuse; expressing, as they do, not any 
essential opposition between the things themselves, but only 
the different points of view under which the same thing may be 
contemplated by us;—every art being thus in itself also a science, 
every science in itself also an art. This Mr Bentham thinks 
the correction of a universal error,—the discovery of an import- 
ant fact. If the question in the hands of the old logicians be 
frivolous, what is it in those of the new ! * 


* Such is the most favourable interpretation we can give of Dr 
Whately’s meaning. But the language in which this meaning is 
conveyed is most ambiguous and inaccurate, 2. g. he says, ‘ ascience 
‘ js conversant about knowledge only, —p. 56. He cannot mean what 
the words express, that science has knowledge for its object-matter, for 
this is nonsense; and the words do not express, what, from the con- 
text, we must presume he means, that science has no end ulterior to 
the contemplative act of knowledge itself. Dr Whately thus means 
by science, what Aristotle meant by speculative science, but how diffe- 
rent in the precision of their definitions ! OCimentinig mtv (Earscnuens) 
TiroscArnbesa’ meaxTixig 2’ éeyov ;—or, as Averroes has it, Pex speculativam 
scimus ut sciamus ; per practicam scimus ut operemur—In like manner, 
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So much for the genus, now for the object-matter. 

Of Dr W hately’ s Elements, Mr Hinds says, ‘ This treatise 
* displays—and it is the only one that has clearly done so—the 
‘ true nature and use of logic ; so that it may be approached, no 
‘ longer as a dark, curious, and merely speculative study ; such 
* as one is apt, in fancy, to class with astrology and alchymy,’— 
Pref. p. viii. These are strong words. 

We are disposed to admit that Dr Whately is perhaps not far 
wrong with regard to the ‘ true nature and use of logic ;}—that 
he ‘ clearly displays’ that nature and use, is palpably incorrect ; : 
and that his is the ‘ only treatise which has clearly done so,’ is 
but another proof, that assertion is often in the inverse ratio of 
knowledge. 

We shall say nothing of what we conceive a very partial con- 
ception of the scie nco—that Dr Whately makes the process of 
reasoning not merely its principal, but even its adequate object ; 
those of simple apprehension and judgment being considered not 
in themselves as constituent elements of thought, but simply as 
subordinate to argumentation. In this view logic is made con- 
vertible with syllogistic. This view, which may be allowed, in 
so far as it applies to the logic contained in the Aristotelic trea- 
tises now extant, was held by several of the Arabian and Latin 


Dr Whately gives, without being aware of it, two very different defini- 
tions of the term Art. In one place (p. !) it is said ‘ that logic may 
‘ be called the art of reasoning, while, considered in reference to the 
‘ practical rules, it furnishes to secure the mind from er ror in its de- 
* ductions.’ This is evide *ntly the AsaAcxrixy xwels weary yee oy of the 
Greek interpreters, the logica docens (que tradit precepta) of the 
Arsbian and Latin schools. Again, in another, (p. 56,) i it is said, that 

* an art is the application of knowledge to prac tice. If words have 
any meaning, this definition (not to wander from logic) suits only the 
Diadinrixis ey WENT Ki yUMIaTIN Meaymatoy of the Greek, the Jo wica 
utens (que ulitur preceptis) of the Latin Aristotelians. The Z. 
docens, and the L. uwtens, are, however, so far from being convertible, 
that by the great majority of philosophers, they have been placed in 
different genera. The Greek logicians denied the Z. docens to be 
either science or art, regarding it as an instrument, not a part of phi- 
losophy ; the Z. utens, on the contrary, they admitted to be a science, 
and a part of philosophy, but not se parable and distinct. The Latins, 
on the contrary, held in general the Z. docens to be a science, and part 
of philosophy ; ‘the Z. utens as neither, but only an instrument. Some, 
however, made the docens a science, the utens an art; while by others 
this opinion was reversed, &c. ‘These distinctions are not to be con- 
founded with the pure and applied logics of a more modern phi- 


losophy. 
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schoolmen: borrowed from them by the Oxford Crackanthorpe, 
it was adopted by Wallis, and from Wallis passed to Dr 
Whately. But, as ‘applied to logic, in its own nature, this opi- 
nion has been long rejected, on grounds superfluously conelu- 
sive, by the immense majority even of the Peripatetic dialecti- 
cians ; and not a single reason has been alleged by Dr Whately 
to induce us to waver in our belief, that the laws of thought, 
and not the laws of reasoning, constitute the adequate object of 
the science. This error, which we cannot now refute, would, 
however, be of comparatively little consequence, did it not—as 
is notoriously the casein Dr Whately’s Elements—induce a per- 
functory consideration of the laws of those faculties of thought 


which are viewed as only subsidiary to the process of rea- 
soning. 

In regard to the ‘clearness’ with which Dr Whately ‘displays 
* the true nature and use of logic,’ we can only say, that, after all 
our consideration, we do not yet clearly apprehend what his no- 
tions on this point actually are. In the very passages where he 
formally defines the science, we find him indistinct, ambiguous, 
and even contradictory ; and it is only by applying the most 
favourable interpretation to his words that we are able to allow 
him credit for any thing like a correct opinion. 

He says, that * ‘the most appropriate oflice of logic (as science) 
‘ is that of instituting an analysis of the process of the mind in rea- 
* soning,’ (p.1:) and again, that * the process (operation) of rea- 
* soning is alone the appropriate province of logic,’ (pp. 13, 140.) 
The process or operation of reasoning is thus the object-matter 
about which the science of logic is conversant. Now, a defini- 
tion which merely affirms that logic is the science which has 
the process of reasoning for its object, is not a definition of this 
science at all; it does not contain the differential quality by 
which logie is discriminated from other sciences; and it does 
not prevent the most erroneous opinions (it even suggests them) 
from being taken up in regard to its nature. Other sciences, as 
psychology and metaphysic, propose for their object (among 
the other faculties) the operation of reasoning, but this consi- 
dered in its real nature: logic, on the contrary, has the same 
for its object, but only in its formal eapacity; in fact, it has, in 
propriety of spee ch, nothing to do with the process or operation, 
but is conversant only with its laws. Dr Whately’s defini- 
tion is, therefore, not only incompetent, but delusive; it would 
identify logic and psychology and metaphysic—occasion those 
very misconceptions in regard to the nature of logic which other 
passages of the Elements, ‘and indeed the general analogy of his 
work, show that it was not his intention to sanction. 

But Dr Whately is not only ambiguous; he is contradictory, 
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We have seen, that, in some places, he makes the process of 
reasoning the adequate object of logic; what shall we think 
when we find, that, in others, he states that the total or adequate 
object of logic is language? But, as there cannot be two ade- 
quate objects, and as language and the operation of reasoning 
are not the same, there is therefore a contradiction. ‘ In intro- 
‘ ducing the mention of language, previously to the definition of 
* logic, I have departed from established practice, in order that 
‘it may be clearly understood, that logic is entirely conversant 
§ about language ; a truth which most writers on the subject, if 
* indeed they were fully aware of it themselves, have certainly 
‘ not taken due care to impress on their readers,’* (p. 56.) And 
again: * Logic is wholly concerned ia the use of language,’ 
(p. 74.) 

The term logic (as also dialectic) is of ambiguous deriva- 
tion. It may either be derived from Acyos (i3i2deT05), reason, 
or our intellectual faculties in general; or from Adcycs (z¢0- 
Pogixds), speech or language, by which these are expressed. The 
science of logic may, in like manner, be viewed either, 1. as 
adequately and essentially conversant about the former, (the 
internal Ayes, verbum mentale,) and partially and accidentally 
about the latter, (the external a2yoc, verbum oris;) or, 2. as ade- 
quately and essentially conversant about the latter, partially 
and accidentally about the former. 

The first opinion has been held by the great majority of 
logicians, ancient and modern. The second, of which some 
traces may be found in the Greek commentators of Aristotle, 
and in the more ancient Nominalists during the middle ages, 
(for the later scholastic Nominalists, to whom this doctrine is 
generally but falsely attributed, held in reality the former opi- 
nion,) was only fully developed in modern times by philoso- 
phers, of whom Hobbes may be regarded as the principal. In 
making the analysis of the oper ation of reasoning the appropriate 
office of logic, Dr W hately adopts the first of these opinions ; 
in making logic entirely conversant about language, he adopts the 
second. “We can hardly, however, believe that he seriously en- 
tertained this last. It is expressly contradicted by Aristotle, 
( Analyt. Post. i. 10, §7); it involves a psychological hypothesis in 
regard to the absolute dependence of the mental faculties on 
language, once and again refuted, which we are confident that 
Dr Whately never could sanction ; and, ey it is at variance 


* Almost all lesislene, however, impress upon their sendens, that 
logic is (not, indeed, entirely, but) partially and secondarily occu- 
pied with language as the vehicle of thought, about which last it is 
adequately and primarily conversant. 
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with sundry passages of the Elements, where a doctrine appa- 
rently very different is advanced. But, be his doctrine what it 
may, precision and perspicuity are not the qualities we should 
think of applying to it. 

But if the Vice-Principal be an incompetent judge of what 
the Principal has achieved, he is a still more incompetent re- 
porter of what all other logicians have not. If he has read even 
a hundredth part of the works it behoved him to have studied 
before being entitled to assert that Dr Whately’s ‘ treatise is 
‘ the only one that has clearly displayed the true use and nature 
‘ of logic,’ he has accomplished what not one of his brother dia- 
lecticians of Oxford has attempted. But the assertion betrays 
itself: avtoruos auabez. To any one ona level with the litera- 
ture of this science, the statement must appear supremely ridi- 
culous, that the notions held of the nature and use of logic in 
the Kantian and even in the Wolfian school are not so clear, 
adequate, and correct, as those promulgated by Dr Whately. A 
general survey, indeed, of the history of opinions on this subject 
would prove, that views essentially sound were always as fre- 
quent, as the carrying of these views into effect was rare. Many, 
speculatively, recognised principles of the science, which almost 
none practically applied to regulate its constitution. Even the 
scholastic logicians display, in general, more enlightened and 
profound conceptions of the nature of their science than any 
recent logician of this country. In their multifarious contro- 
versies on this matter, the diversity of their opinions on subor- 
dinate points is not more remarkable than their unanimity on 
principal. All their doctrines admit of a favourable interpre- 
tation ; and some have, for truth and precision, been seldom 
equalled, never surpassed. Logic they all discriminated from 
psychology, metaphysic, &c. as a rational, not a real—as a for- 
mal, not a material science. The few who held the adequate 
object of logic to be things in general, held this, however, under 
the qualification, that things in general were considered by lo- 
gic ouly as they stood under the general forms of thought im- 
posed on them by the intellect, (quatenus secundis intentionibus 
substabant.) Those who maintained this object to be the higher 
processes of thought, (three, two, or one,) carefully explained, 
that the intellectual operations were not, in their own nature, 
proposed to the logician—that belonged to the psychologist— 
but only in so far as they were dirigible, or the subject of laws. 
The proximate end of logic was thus to analyze the canons of 
thought; its remote, to apply these to the intellectual acts.— 
Those, again, (and they formed the great majority,) who saw 

VOL. LVI. NO. CXV. o 
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this object in second notions,* did not allow that logic was con- 
cerned with these second notions abstractly and in themselves, 
—that was the province of metaphysic, —but only in concrete 
as applied to first, as the instruments and regulators of thought. 
It would require a longer exposition than we can afford to do 
justice to these opinions—especially the last ; for, when properly 
understood, they will be found to contain, in principle, all that 
has been subsequently advanced of any value in regard to the 
object-matter and scope of logic. 

Nothing can be more meagre and incorrect than Dr Whate- 
ly’s sketch of the history of logic. This part of his work, in- 
deed, is almost wholly borrowed from the poverty of Aldrich. 
As specimens : 


Archytas is, after Aldrich, set down as the inventor of the 
Categories ; and this now exploded opinion is advanced with- 


* The distinction (which we owe to the Arabians) of first and se- 
cond notions (nolione 8, conceptus, intentiones, intellecta prima et Se- 
cunda), is necessary to be known, not only on its own account, as a 
highly philosophical determination, but as the condition of any under- 
standing of the scholastic philosophy, old and new, of which, espe- 
cially the logic, it is almost the Alpha and Omega. Yet, strange to 
say, the knowledge of this famous distinction has been long lost in 
‘ the (once) second school of the church.” Aldrich’s definition is al- 
together inadequate, if not positively erroneous. Mr Hill and Dr 
Whately, followed by Mr Huyshe and the author of Questions on 
Logic, &c., misconceive Aldrich, who is their only authority, if Al- 
drich understood himself, and flounder on from one error to ‘another, 
without even a glimpse of the light. (//i/l, pp. 30—33; Whately, 
pp- 173—175 ; Huyshe, pp. 18, 19; Questions, pp. 10, 11, 71.) (Of 
a surety, no calumny could be more unfounded, as now applied to 
Oxford, than the ‘clamour, of which Dr Whately is apprehensive, 
‘against confining the human mind in the trammels of the schoolmen a) 
The matter is worth some little illustration; we can spare it none, 
and must content ourselves with a definition of the terms. A first 
notion is the conception of a thing as it exists of itself, and independ- 
ently of any operation of thought ; as, John, Man, Animal, &c. A se- 
cond notion is the conception, not of an object as it is in reality, but 
of the mode under which it is conceived by the mind itself; as, Indi- 
vidual, Species, Genus, &c. The former is the conception of a thing 
—real—immediate—direct: the latter the conception of a conception 
—formal—mediate—reflex. For elucidation of this distinction, and 
its applications, it is needless to make references. The subject is co- 
piously treated by several authors in distinct treatises, but will be 
found competently explained in almost all the older r systems of logic 
and philosophy. 
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out a suspicion of its truth. The same unacquaintance with 
philosophical literature and Aristotelic criticism is manifested 
by every recent Oxford writer who has alluded to the subject. 
We may refer to the Excerpta ex Organo, in usum academica 
Juventutis—to the Oxonia Purgata of Dr Tatham—to Mr Hill’s 
Notes on Aldrich—to Mr Huyshe’s Logic—and to the Philosophy 
of Aristotle by Mr Hampden. This last even makes the Stagirite 
derive his moral system from the Pythagoreans, although the for- 
gery of the fragments preserved by Stobzeus, under the name of 
Theages, and other ethical writers of that school, has now been 
for half a century fully established. They stand likewise without 
an obelus in Dr Gaisford’s respectable edition of the Florile- 
gium. Aristotle would be, indeed, the sorriest plagiary on re- 
cord, were the thefts believed of him by his Oxford votaries not 
falee only, but ridiculous. By Aldrich it is stated, as on in- 
disputable evidence, that, while in Asia, he received a great 
part of his philosophy from a learned Jew; and this silly fable 
stands uncontradicted in the Compendium to the present day: 
while, by the Oxford writers at large, he is still supposed to 
have stolen his Categories and Ethic from the Pythagoreans. 
What would Schleiermacher or Creuzer think of this! 

In discriminating Aristotle’s merits in regard to logic, Dr 
Whately, we are sorry to say, is vague and incorrect. ‘ The 

‘ greatest mistakes have always prevailed respecting the na- 
‘ture of logic; and its province has, in consequence, been 
‘ extended by many writers to subjects with which it has no 

‘ proper connexion. Indeed, with the exception of Aristotle, 
‘ (who is himself not entirely exempt from the errors in ques- 
‘tion,) hardly a writer on logic can be mentioned who has 
‘ clearly perceived, and steadily kept in view throughout, its 
‘real nature and object.’ (p. 2.)—So faris Aristotle—so far 
at least are his logical treatises which still remain, (and these 
are few to the many that are lost,) from meriting this com- 
parative eulogium, that nine-tenths—in fact, more than nine- 
teen-twentieths,— of these treat of matters, which, if logical at 
all, can be viewed as the objects, not of pure, but only of an 
applied logic; and we have no hesitation in affirming, that the 
incorrect notions which have prevailed, and still continue to 
prevail, in regard to the ‘ nature and province of logic,’ are, 
without detraction from his merits, mainly to be attributed to 
the example and authority of the Philosopher himself. The book 
of Categories, as containing an objective classification of real 
things, is metaphysical not logical. The two books of Posterior 
Analytics, as solely conversant about demonstrative or necessary 
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matter, transcend the limits of the formal science; and the same 
is true of the eight books of Topics, as wholly occupied with 
probable matter, its accidents and applications. Even the two 
books of the Prior Analytics, in which the pure syllogism is con- 
sidered, are swelled with extralogical discussions. Such, for ex- 
ample, is the whole doctrine of the modality of syllogisms as 
founded on the distinction of pure, necessary, and contingent 
matter ;—the consideration of the real truth or falsehood of pro- 
positions, and the power so irrelevantly attributed to the syllo- 
gism of inferring a true conclusion from false premises ;—the 
distinction of the enthymeme through the extraformal cha- 
racter of its premises, as a reasoning from signs and probabili- 
ties ;—the physiognomic syllogism, &c. &c. The same is true 
of the book Iegi ‘Egunveias; and matters are even worse with that 
on Fallacies. If Aristotle, therefore, did more than any other 
philosopher for the progress of the science; he also did more 
than any other to overlay it with extraneous lumber, and to im- 
pede its developement under a precise and elegant form. Many 
of his successors had the correctest views of the object and scope 
of logic ; and even among the schoolmen there were minds who 
could have purified the science from its adventitious sediment, 
had they not been prevented from applying their principles to 
details, by the implicit deference then exacted to the precept and 
practice of Aristotle. 

‘It has been remarked,’ says Dr. Whately, after Aldrich, 
* that the logical system is one of those few theories which have 
* been begun and perfected by the same individual. The history 
‘ of its discovery, as far as the main principles of the science are 
* concerned, properly commences and ends with Aristotle,’ (p. 
6.) In so faras ‘the main principles of the science are concern- 
‘ed,’ this cannot be denied. It ought, however, to have been 
stated with greater qualification. Aristotle left to his successors 
much to reject,—a good deal to supply,—and the whole to sim- 
plify, digest, andarrange. In regard to the deficiencies :—-if Dr 
Whately and the other Oxford logicians are right, (we think 
decidedly otherwise,) in adding the fourth syllogistic figure, 
(which, by the way, none of them, from Aldrich downwards, 
ever hint to the under-graduates not to be of Aristotelic origin, ) 
the Stayirite is wrong in recognising the exclusive possibility of 
the other three (Analyt. Pr. i. 23, § 1;) and so far his system can 
hardly be affirmed by them to have been perfected by him- 
self. To say nothing of the five moods subsequently added by 
Theophrastus and Eudemus, the extensive and important doc- 
trine of hypotheticals—a doctrine, in a great measure, peculiar 
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and independent—was, probably, an original supplement by 
these philosophers; previous to which, the logical system rer 
mained altogether defective. 

‘ The writings of Aristotle,’ says Dr Whately, ‘ were not only 
absolutely lost to the world for about two centuries, [not all,] 
but seem to have been but little studied fora long time after theig 
recovery. An art, however, of logic, derived from the principles 
traditionally preserved by his disciples, seems to have been ger 
nerally known, and to have been employed by Cicero in hig 
philosophical works; but the pursuit of the science seems to have 
been abandoned for a long time. Early in the Christian era the 
Peripatetic doctrines experienced a considerable revival; and we 
meet with the names of Galen and Porphyry as logicians; but 
it is not till the fifth [sixth] century that Aristotle’s logical works 
were translated into Latin by the celebrated Boethius. Not one 
of these seems to have made any considerable advances in de- 
veloping the theory of reasoning. Of Galen’s labours little is 
known ; and Porphyry’s principal work is merely on the Pre- 
dicables. We have little of the science till the revival of learn- 
ing among the Arabians, by whom Aristotle’s treatises on 
this as well as on other subjects were eagerly studied,’ (p. 7.) 
—In this sketch of the fortune of logic from Aristotle to the 
schoolmen, Dr Whately closely follows Aldrich; and how ut- 
terly incompetent was Aldrich for a guide, is significantly shown 
by his incomparable (but still uncorrected) blunder of confound 
ing Galen with Alexander of Aphrodisias! ¢ Circa annum 
* Christi 140,’ says he, ‘ interpretum princeps Galenus floruit, 
‘ 'Egnyntns, sive Expositor, xa7 éoxny, dictus.’ Galen, who thus 
flourished at nine years old, never deserved, never received the 
title of Zhe Commentator. This designation, as every tyro ought 
to know, was exclusively given to Alexander, the oldest and 
ablest of the Greck interpreters of Aristotle, until it was after- 
wards divided with him by Averroes. The names of Thea- 
phrastus and Eudemus, the great founders of logic after Aris- 
totle, do not appear. We say nothing of inferior logicians, but 
the Aphrodisian and Ammonius Hermiz were certainly not less 
worthy of notice than Porphyry. Of Galen’s logical labours, 
some are preserved, and of others we know not a little from his 
own information and that of others. Why is it not stated, here 
or elsewhere, that the fourth figure is to be attributed to Galen, 
and on what authority? Nothing is said of the original logical 
treatises of Boethius, though his work on Hypotheticals is the 
most copious we possess. Had Dr Whately studied the subject 
for himself, he would hardly have failed to do greater justice to 
the Greek logicians. What does he mean by saying, * we have 
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* little of the science till the revival of learning among the Ara- 
*bians?’ Are Averroes and Avicenna so greatly superior to 
Alexander and Ammonius? 

Speaking of the Schoolmen, he says, ‘ It may be sufficient to 
© observe, that their fault did not lie in their diligent study of 
logic, and the high value they set upon it, but in their utterly 
€ mistaking the true nature and object of the science; and by the 
* attempt to employ it for the purpose of physical discoveries, 
* involving every subject in a mist of words, to the exclusion 
€ of sound philosophical investigation. Their errors may serve 
to account for the strong terms in which Bacon sometimes 
‘appears to censure logical pursuits; but that this censure 
‘was intended to bear against the extravagant perversions, 
© not the legitimate cultivation, of the science, may be proved 
© from his own observations on the subject, in his Advancement 
‘of Learning, (p. 8.) It has been long the fashion to attri- 
bute every absurdity to the schoolmen; it is only when a man 
of talent like Dr Whately follows the example that a contra- 
diction is worth while. The schoolmen, (we except always such 
eccentric individuals as Raymond Lully,) had correcter no- 
tions of the domain of logic than those who now contemn them, 
without a knowledge of their works: they certainly did not 
* attempt to employ it for the purpose of physical discoveries.’ 
We pledge ourselves to refute the accusation whenever an effort 
is made to prove it; till then we must be allowed to treat it as 
a groundless though a common calumny. As to Bacon, we re- 
collect no such reproach directed by him either against logic or 
against the scholastic logicians. On the contrary, ‘ Logic,’ he 
says, ‘doth not pretend to invent sciences, or the axioms of 
* sciences, but passeth it over with a cuique in sua arte creden- 
©dum.* And so say the Schoolmen ; and so says Aristotle. 

We are not quite satisfied with Dr Whately’s strictures on 
Locke, Watts, &c., but cannot afford the space necessary to ex- 
plain our views. One mistake in relation to the former we 


* Advancement of Learning :—and similar statements, frequently oc- 
cur in the De Augmentis and Novum Organum. The censure of Bacon, 
most pertinent to the point, is in the Organum, Aph. 63. It is, how- 
ever, directed, not against the Schoolmen, but exclusively against Aris- 
totle ; it does not reprobate any false theory of the nature and object 

of logic, but certain practical misapplications of it ; and, at any rate, 
it only shows that Bacon gave the name of Dialectic to Ontology. 
Aristotle did not corrupt physics by logic, but by metaphysic. The 
Schoolmen have enough to answer for, without imputing to them sins 
they did not commit. 
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shall correct, as it can be done in a few words. After speak- 
ing of Locke’s animadversions on the syllogism, he says: ‘ He 
‘ (Locke) presently after inserts an encomium upon Aristotle, in 
‘ which he is equally unfortunate; he praises him for the “ in- 
‘ vention of syllogisms,” to which he certainly bad no more 
* claim than Linnzus to the creation of plants and animals, or 
* Hervey,’ &c. (p. 19.) In the first place, Locke’s words are, 
‘invention of forms of argumentation,’ which is by no means 
convertible with ‘invention of sydiogisms,’ the phrase attributed 
to him. But if syllogism had been the word, in one sense it is 
right, in another wrong. ‘ Aristotle,’ says Dr Gillies, ‘ in- 
‘ vented the syllogism,’ &c.; and in that author’s (not in Dr 
Whately’s) meaning, this may be correctly affirmed. But, in 
the second place, Dr Whately is wrong in thinking that the 
word ‘ invention’ is used by Locke, in the restricted sense in 
which it is now exclusively employed, as opposed to discovery. 
In Locke and his contemporaries, to say nothing of the older 
writers, fo invent is currently used for fo discover. An example 
occurs in the sentence of Bacon just quoted; and in this signi- 
fication we may presume that ‘invention’ is here employed by 
Locke. 

But to proceed to the science itself: turning over a few 
pages, we come to an error not peculiar to Dr Whately, but 
shared with him by all logicians—we mean the modality of pro- 
positions and syllogisms ; in other words, the necessity, possibi- 
lity, &c., of their matter, as an object of logical consideration. 

It has always been our wonder, how the integrity of logic has 
not long ago been purified from this metaphysical admixture. 
Kant, whose views of the nature and province of the science 
were peculiarly correct, and from whose acuteness, after that 
of Aristotle, every thing might have been expected, so far from 
ejecting the modality of propositions and syllogisms, again 
sanctioned its right of occupancy, by deducing from it, as an 
essential element of logical science, the last of his four ge- 
neric categories, or fundamental forms of thought. Nothing, 
however, can be clearer, than that this modality is no object of 
logical concernment. Logic is a formal science; it takes no 
consideration of real existence, or of its relations, but is occu- 
pied solely about that existence and those relations which arise 
through, and are regulated by, the conditions of thought itself, 
Of the truth or falsehood of propositions, in themselves, it 
knows nothing, and takes no account: all in logic may be held 
true that is not conceived as contradictory. In reasoning, logic 
guarantees neither the premises nor the conclusion, but merely 
the consequence of the latter from the former; for a syllogism 
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is nothing more than the explicit assertion of the truth of one 
proposition on the hypothesis of other propositions being true 
in which that one is implicitly contained. A conclusion may 
thus be true in reality (as an assertion), and yet logically false 
(as an inference.) 

But if truth or falsehood, as a material quality of propositions 
and syllogisms is extralogical, so also is their modality. Ne- 
cessity, Possibility, &c., are circumstances which do not affect 
the logical copula or the logical inference. They do not relate 
to the connexion of the subject and predicate of the antecedent 
and consequent, as terms in thought, but as realities in exist- 
ence ; they are metaphysical, not logical conditions. The syllo- 
gistic inference is always necessary ; it is modified by no extra- 
formal condition ; is equally apodictic in contingent as in ne~ 
cessary matter. 

If such introduction of metaphysical notions into logic is 
once admitted, there is no limit to the intrusion. This is 
indeed shown in the vacillation or indefinitude of Aristotle 
himself in regard to the number of the modes. In one pas- 
sage (De Interp. c. 12, § 1), he enumerates four—the ne- 
cessary, the impossible, the contingent, the possible; and this 
determination has been generally received among logicians. In 
another (Jbid. § 9) he adds to these four modes two others, viz. 
the true, and, consequently, the false. Some logicians have ac- 
cordingly admitted, but exclusively, these six modes; his 
Greek interpreters, however, very properly observe, (though they 
made no use of the observation,) that Aristotle did not mean 
by these enumerations to limit the number of modes to four or 
siz, but thought only of signalizing the more important. Modes 
may be conceived without end;—as the certain, the probable, 
the useful, the good, the just,—and what not? All, however, 
must be admitted into logic if any are: the line of distinction 
attempted to be drawn is futile. Such was the confusion and 
intricacy occasioned by the four modes alone, that the doctrine 
of modals long formed, not only the most useless, but the most 
difficult and disgusting branch of logic. It was at once the 
criterium et crux ingeniorum. ‘* De modali non gustabit asinus,’ 
said the schoolmen; * De modali non gustabit logicus,’ say we. 
This subject was only perplexed because different sciences were 
jumbled in it together ; and modals ought entirely on principle, 
as they have almost entirely in practice, to be relegated from the 
domain of logic, and consigned to the grammarian and meta- 
physician. This was, indeed, long ago obscurely perceived by 
a profound but now forgotten thinker. ‘ Pronunciata illa,’ says 
Vives, ‘ quibus additur modus, non dialecticam sed grammati- 
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‘cam quaxstionem habent,’ ets.; and Ramus also felt the pro- 
priety of their exclusion, though he was equally unable to ex- 
plicate its reasons, 

Dr Whately has very correctly stated, that ‘ it belongs ex- 
‘ clusively to a syllogism, properly so called, (i. e, a valid argu- 
* ment, so stated that its conclusiveness is evident from the mere 
‘ form of the expression,) that if letters, or any other unmean- 
* ing symbols, be substituted for the several terms, the validity 
‘ of the argument shall still be evident,’ (p. 37.) Here logic ap» 
pears, in Dr Whately’s exposition, as it is in truth, a distinct 
and self-sufficient science. What, then, are we to think of the 
following :—* Should there be xo sign at all to the common 
‘ teri, the quantity of the proposition (which is called an inde- 
‘ finite proposition) is ascertained by the matter—i, e. the nay 
‘ture of the connexion between the extremes, which is either 
‘ necessary, impossible, or contingent,’ &c. (p. 64.) * As it is 
‘ evident that the truth or falsity of any proposition (its quan- 
tity and quality being known) must depend on the matter of it, 
we must bear in mind, that in necessary matter all affirmatives 
are true, and negatives false ; in impossible matter vice versa ; in 
contingent matter, all universals false and particulars true: e. g. 
** ail islands, (or some islands, ) are surrounded by water,” must 
be true, because the matter is necessary: to say, *‘ no islands, 
or some—not,” &c.. would have been false: again, * some 
islands are fertile, some are not fertile,” are both true, be- 
cause it is contingent matter: put ‘ all’ or ‘ no” instead of 
** some,” and the propositions will be false,’ (p. 67.)—In these 
passages logic is reduced from an independent science to a 
scientific accident. Necessary, impossible, and contingent mat- 
ter, are terms expressive of certain lofty generalizations from 
an extensive observation of real existence; and logic, inasmuch 
as it postulates a knowledge of these generalizations, postulates 
its own degradation into a precarious appendage—a fortuitous 
sequel, of all the sciences from which that knowledge must be 
borrowed, If in syllogisms, ‘ unless unmeaning symbols can 
‘ be substituted for the several terms, the argument is either 
‘ unsound or sophistical ;—why does not the same hold good 
in propositions, of which syllogisms are but the complement? 
But A, B, and C, know nothing of the necessary, impossible, 
and contingent. Is logic a formal science in one chapter, a real 
science in another ? Is it independent, as a constituted whole; 
dependent in its constituent parts ? 

We cannot pass without notice Dr Whately’s employment 
of the term argument. This word he defines, and professes 
to use in a ‘strict logical sense;’ and gives us, moreover, 


‘ 
. 
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under a distinct head, a formal enumeration of its other va- 
rious significations in ordinary discourse. The ¢rue logical 
acceptation of the term, he, however, not only does not employ, 
but even absolutely overlooks; while, otherwise, his list of 
meanings is neither well discriminated, nor at all complete. 
We shall speak only of the logical omission and mistake.—*‘ Rea- 
‘soning (or discourse) expressed in words is argument; and 
‘an argument stated at full length, and in its regular form, is 
‘ called a syllogism ; the third part of logic, therefore, treats of 
* the syllogism. Every argument consists of two parts; that 
€ which is proved ; and that by means of which it is proved,’ &c. 
And on this, in a note, he adds ; ‘ I mean, in the strict technical 
‘sense; for, in popular use, the word Argument is often em- 
‘ ployed to denote the latter of these two parts alone: e. g. 
* this is an argument to prove so and 80,’ &e., p. 72.—Now, the 
signification here (not quite correctly) given as the * popular use’ 
of the term is nearer to the ‘ strict technical sense’ than that which 
Dr Whately supposes to be such. In technical propriety argument 
cannot be used for argumentation, as is done by Dr Whately— 
but exclusively for its middle term. In this meaning the word 
(though not with uniform consistency) was employ ed | by Cicero, 
Quintilian, Boethius, &c. ; it was thus subsequently used by the 
Latin Aristotelians, from whom it passed even to the Ramists ;* 
and this is the meaning which the expression always first and 
most naturally suggests to a logician. Of the older dialecti- 
cians, Crackanthorpe is the only one we recollect, who uses, 
and professes to use, the word not in its strict logical significa- 
tion, but with the vulgar as convertible with Reasoning. In 
vindicating his innovation, he, however, misrepresents his au- 
thorities. Sanderson is, if we remember, rigidly correct. The 
example of Crackanthorpe, and of some French Cartesians, may 
have seduced Wallis ; and Wallis’s authority, with his own ig- 
norance of logical propriety, determined the usage of Aldrich — 
and of Oxford. We say again Aldrich’s ignorance ; and the point 
in question supplies a significant example. ‘ Terminus tertius 
* (says he) cui questionis extrema comparantur, Aristoteli Ar- 
* gumentum, vulgo Medium.’ The reverse would be correct ;— 


* Ramus, in his definitions, indeed, abusively extends the word to 
both the other terms; the middle he calls the ¢ertiwm argumentum. 
Throughout his writings, however—and the same is true of those of 
his friend Taleeus —argumentum, without an adjective, is uniformly 
the word used for the middle term of a syllogism ; ; and in this he is 
followed by the Ramists and Semi-Ramists in general. 
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Aristoteli Medium, vulgo Argumentum. This elementary blun- 
der of the Dean, corrected by none, is repeated by nearly all his 
epitomators, expositors, and imitators. 1t stands in Hill (p.118) 
—in Huyshe (p. 84)—in the Questions on Logic (p.41)—and in 
the Key to the Questions (p. 101); and proves emphatically, that, 
for a century and a half at least, the Organon (to say nothing of 
other logical works) could have been as little read in Oxford 
as the Targum or Zendavesta. 

A parallel to this error is Dr Whately’s statement, that ‘ the 
‘ major premiss is often called the Principle,’ (p. 25.) The ma- 
jor premiss is often called the Proposition; never the Prin- 
ciple. A principle may, indeed, be a major premiss; but we 
make bold to say, that no logician ever employed the term 
Principle as a synonyme for major premiss. 

‘ Most, if not all, writers,’ says Dr Whately, ‘ on this point, 
‘ either omit to tell, whether the Dilemma is a kind of conditional 
* or of disjunctive argument, or else refer it to the latter class, on 
* account of its having one disjunctive premiss ; though it clearly 
* belongs to the class of conditionals.’ (P. 100.) Most, if not all, 
logical writers, do not omit to tell this, but Dr Whately, we fear, 
has omitted to consult them ; and the opinion he himself adopts, 
so far from being held by few or none, has been, in fact, long 
the catholic doctrine. For every one logician, during the last 
century, who does not hold the dilemma to be a conditional 
syllogism, we could produce ten who do. 

Dr Whately—indeed all the Oxford logicians—adopt the 
inelegant division of the Hypothetical proposition and syllogism 
into the Conditional and Disjunctive. This is wrong in itself. 
The name of the genus should not, without necessity, be con- 
founded with that of a species. But the terms Hypothetical 
and Conditional are in sense identical, differing only in the lan- 
guage from which they are taken. It is likewise wrong on the 
score of authority ; for the words have been used as synonymous 
by those logicians who, independently of their natural identity, 
were best entitled to regulate their conventional use. Boethius, 
the first among the Latins who elaborated this part of logic, em- 
ploys indifferently the terms hypotheticus, conditionalis, non sime= 
plex, for the genus, and as opposed to categoricus or simplex ; and 
this genus he divides into the Propositio et Syllogismus con- 
junctivi (called also conjuncti, connexi, per connexionem) equiva- 
lent to Dr Whately’s Conditionals; and into the Propositio et 
Syllogismus disjunctivi (also disjuncti, per disjunctionem.) Other 
logicians have employed other, never better, terms of dis- 
tinction; but, in general, all who had freed themselves of the 
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scholastic slime, avoided the needless confusion to which we 
object. 

‘ Aldrich,’ says our author, ‘ has stated, through a mistake, 
‘that Aristotle “utterly despised hypothetical syllogisms, and 
‘ thence made no mention of them; but he did indicate his in- 
‘ tention to treat of them in some part of his work, which either 
‘ was not completed by him according to his design, or else (in 
¢ common with many of his writings) has not come down to 
‘us,’ (p. 104.) Any ignorance of Aristotle on the part of Al- 
drich is conceivable, but in his censure Dr W hately is not him- 
self correct. With the other Oxford logicians he never doubts 
the Lumoyicuo: é irchecews of Aristotle and our hypothetical syl- 
logisms to be the same. In this error, which is natural enough, 
he is not without associates even of distinguished name. Those 
versed in Aristotelic and logical literature are, however, aware, 
that this opinion has been ‘leug go, if not exploded, at least ren- 
dered extremely improbable. We cannot at present enter on 
the subject, and must content ourselves with stating that hy- 
pothetical syllogisms, in the present acceptation, were first exe 
pounded, and the name first applied to them by Theophrastus and 
Eudemus. The latter, indeed, clearly discriminated such hypo- 
thetical syllogisms from those of Aristotle; and, what has not, we 
believe, been observed, even Boethius expressly declares the 
LDuaroyiomos && duoroyias of the philosopher to be really categorical, 
while in regard to the Zuvaroyiopds Eig 70 adwvator, there is no ground 
of doubt. The only reason for hesitation arises from the passage 
(Analyt. Pr. i, 44, § 4,) in which it is said, that there are many 
other syllogisms concluding by hypothesis, and these the philoso- 
pher promises to discuss. Of what nature these were, we have 
now no means even of conjecture. If we judge from Aristotle’s 
notion of hypothesis, and from the syllogisms he calls by that 
name, we should infer that they had no analogy to the hypothe- 
ticals of Theophrastus ; and it will immediately be seen, that a 
complete revolution in the nomenclature of this branch of logic 
was effected subsequently to Aristotle. We may add, that no 
reliance is to be placed in the account given by Pacius of the 
Aristotelic doctrine on this point: he is at variance with his 
own authorities, and has not attentively studied the Greek lo- 
gicians. 

So far we state only the conclusions of others. The follow- 
ing observation, as farther illustrating this point, will probably 
surprise those best qualified to judge, by its novelty and para- 
dox. It must appear, indeed, at first sight ridiculous to talk at 
the present day of discoveries in the Organon. The certainty 
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of the fact is, however, equal to its improbability. The term 
Categorical (xatnyogixas), applied to proposition or syllogism, in 
contrast to Hypothetical (iobetixis), we find employed in all the 
writings extant of the Peripatetic School, subsequent to those 
of its founder. In this acceptation it is universally applied by 
the interpreters of Aristotle up to the Aphrodisian, and previ- 
ous to him we certainly know that it was so used by Theo- 
phrastus and Eudemus. Now, no logician, ancient or modern, 
has ever remarked that it was not understood in this significa- 
tion by the philosopher himself. The Greek commentators on 
the Organon, indeed, once and again observe, in particular 
places, that the term Categorical is there to be interpreted affir- 
mative ; but none has made the general observation, that it was 
never applied by Aristotle in the sense in which it was exclu- 
sively usurped by themselves. But so it is. Throughout the 
Organon there is not to be found a single passage in which cate- 
gorical stands opposed to hypothetical, (& vxobéecews) ; there is not 
a single passage in which it is not manifestly used in the mean- 
ing of affirmative, as convertible with xatagarimos, and opposed 
to amopatixos and sepntixos. Nor is the induction scanty. In 
the Prior Analytics alone the word occurs at least eighty-five 

times.—Nay, farther, as this never was, so there is another term 
always employed by Aristotle in contrast to his syllogisms by 
hypothesis. The syllogisms of this class, (whether they con- 
clude by agreement, or through a reductio ad absurdum,) he uni- 
formly opposes to those which conclude dewtixas, ostensively ; and 
the number of passages in which this opposition occurs are not 
a few.—Categorical, in our signification, is thus not of Aristo- 
telic origin. The change in the meaning of the term was un- 
doubtedly, we think, introduced by Theophrastus. The marvel 
is, that no logician or commentator has hitherto signalized the 
contrast between the Aristotelic signification of the word, and 
that which has subsequently prevailed. 

We may allude (we can do no more) to another instance, in 
which Aristotle’s meaning has been almost universally mista- 
ken ; and to the authority of this mistake we owe the introduc- 
tion of an illogical absurdity into all the systems of logic. We 
refer to the Enthymeme. On the vulgar doctrine this is a spe- 
cies of reasoning, distinguished from the sy llogism proper, by ha- 
ving one or other of its premises not expr essed but understood ; 

and this distinction, without a suspicion either of its legitimacy 
or origin, is fathered on the Stagirite. The division of syllogism 
and enthymeme, in ¢his sense, would involve nothing less than 
a discrimination of species between the reasoning of logic and 
the reasoning of ordinary discourse; syllogism being the form 
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peculiar to the one, enthymeme that appropriate to the other. 
Nay, even this distinction, if admitted, would not avail ; syllo- 
gism and enthymeme being distinguished as two intralogical 
forms of argumentation. Those who defend the distinetion are 
thus driven back on the even greater absurdity—of establishing 
an essential difference of form, on an accidental variety of expres- 
sion—of maintaining that logic regards the accident of the 
external language, and not the necessity of the internal thought. 
This, at least, is not the opinion of Aristotle. ‘ Syllogism and 
‘ Demonstration,’ (says he,) ‘ belong not to the outward dis- 
* course, but to the discourse that passes in the mind ;’ ’Ov eos 
tov sew rdyov » amoderkis, ceAAL meds Tov Ev TH PuxN® Emre dude CUArDYIT LOS. 
(Analyt. Post.i. 10, § 7.) But if the distinction, in its general 
nature, is unphilosophical, it is still more irrational at the hands 
of its reputed author. For Aristotle distinguishes the enthymeme 
from the pure syllogism, as a reasoning of a peculiar matter— 
from signs and likelihoods ; so that if he over-and-above discrimi- 
nated these by an accident of form, he would divide the genus 
by two differences, and differences also of a merely contingent 
association. Yet, strange to say, this improbability has been 
believed ;—believed without any cogent evidence;—believed from 
the most ancient times; and even when the opinion was at last 
competently refuted, the refutation was itself so immediately 
forgotten, that we do not believe there is at present a logical 
author—not to say in England, but—in Europe, who is even 
aware of the existence of the controversy.* 

A discussion of the question would exceed our limits. For 
those who may wish to study the point—it would be a pretty 
subject for an Oxford pamphlet—we may briefly indicate the 
sources of information. Our references, though few, will be 
found to exhaust the subject. 

Towards the conclusion of the fifteenth century, the celebrated 
Rodolphus Agricola, (+ 1485,) in his posthumous book, De In- 
ventione Dialectica, recognises it as doubtful, whether Aristotle 
meant to discriminate the Enthymeme from the Syllogism, by 
any peculiarity of form ; and Phrissemius in his Scholia on that 
book, (1523,) shows articulately that the common opinion was 
at variance with the statements of the Philosopher. Without, 
it is probable, any knowledge of Phrissemius, the matter was 


* In this country, some years ago, the question was stated in a 
popular miscellany, with his usual ability, by a learned friend to 
whom we pointed out the evidence; but none of the subsequent 
writers have profited by the information. 
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discussed by Majoragius, in his Reprehensiones contra Nizolium, 
and his Explanationes in Aristotelis Rhetoricam—the latter in 
1572. Twenty-five years thereafter, Julius Pacius (who was 
not apparently aware of either) argued the whole question on 
far broader grounds; and, in particular, on the authority of four 
Greek MSS., ejected as a gloss the term atenis, (Analyt, Pr, 
il. 27, § 3,) on which the argument for the common doctrine 
mainly rests; which has been also silently done by the Berlin 
Academicians, in their late splendid edition of Aristotle’s works, 
on two of the three MSS. of the Organon they collated. We may 
notice that the Masters of Louvain, in their commentary on the 
logical treatises of Aristotle, (1547,) observe that the word ime 
perfectus (translation of areas) is not to be found in many MSS, 
of the old Latin version. Seaynus, in his Paraphrasis in Orga- 
num, (1599,) adopts the opinion without arguing the question ; 
and he does not seem to have been aware even of the Comment- 
ary of Pacius, published three years before. About 1620, 
Corydaleus, bishop of Mitylene, who had studied in Italy, 
maintained in his Logic the opinion of Pacius, but without addi- 
tional corroboration. In his 2thetoric, (reprinted by Fabricius, 
in the Bibliotheca Greca) he adheres to the vulgar doctrine. A 
century thereafter, Facciolati expanded the argument of Pacius 
—for he, as the others, was ignorant of Majoragius, and Phria- 


semius, and adds nothing of his own except an error or two— 
into a special Acroama : but his eloquence was not more effect- 
ive than the reasoning of his predecessors; and the question 
again fell into complete oblivion, Any one who competently 
reargues the point, will have both to supply and to correct.* 





* For example :—Pacius (whom Facciolati, by rhetorical hyperbole, 
pronounces ‘ Aristotelis Interpres, quot sunt, quotque fuerunt, quot- 
‘ que futuri sunt, longe preestantissimus,’) establishes as one of the 
main pillars of his argument, that the Greek interpreters did not ac- 
knowledge the term érs%;,—*‘ quoniam Johannes Grammaticus hic 
‘nullam ejus mentionem facit; et tam ipse, quam Alexander supe- 
‘riori libro explicantes definitionem syllogismi ab Aristotele tradi- 
‘tam, ac distinguentes syllogismum ab argumentatione constante ex 
‘ una propositione, non vocant hanc argumentationem enthymema, sed 
‘ syllogismum povearzuartor. (Comm. in Analyt. Pr. ii. 27, § 3.)—Pa- 
cius is completely wrong. Philoponus, on the place in question (Anal, 
Pr. ii. c. 27, § 3,) states, indeed, (as far as we recollect, for our copy 
of his Commentary is not at hand,) nothing to the point; but the fal- 
lacy of such negative evidence is shown in his exposition of the Posterior 
Analytics, where he says, Evévunue dt dente, amd tiv xarardiemdnuy te 


ye ivdyusiobas chy pier meordow. (f. 4. a. Edit. Ald. 1534.) How inace 
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We proceed to consider a still more important subject—the 
nature of the Jnductive inference; and regret that we cannot 
echo the praises that have been bestowed on Dr Whately’s 
analysis of this process. We do not, indeed, know the logician 
who has clearly defined the proper character of dialectical in- 
duction, and there are few who have not in the attempt been 
guilty of the grossest blunders. Aristotle’s doctrine on this 
point, though meagre, is substantially correct; but succeeding 
logicians, in attempting to improve upon their master, have only 
corrupted what they endeavoured to complete. As confusion 
is here a principal cause of error, we must simplify the question 
by some preliminary distinctions and exclusions. 

The term Induction (éxaywyn) has been employed to denote 
three very different things :—1. The objective process of inves- 
tigating particular facts as preparatory to illation ;-—2. A ma- 
terial illation of the universal from the singular, warranted 
either by the general analogies of nature, or by special presump- 


curate also Pacius is in regard to Alexander, (whose interpretation 
of the second book of the Prior Analytics, which contains the pas- 
sage in question, is still in MS., and probably spurious,) may be 
seen by referring to his Commentary on the first book of the Prior 
Analytics, (f. 7. a. b. Edit. Ald. 1534,) compared with his Com- 
mentary on the Topics, (pp. 6, 7, Edit. Ald. 1513.) This last we 
shall quote. He is speaking of Aristotle's definition of the Syllo- 
gism :—T sbivroy db tmey cAr dv TEbivTos, ws Tivés azsucs, duvide 
petvos Toy Aevyov,— ors pendiy cvaroyisinis Os Eves Tebévres Oiievuras GAA’ bx Dun 
45 thayisor. Ovs vag os migi Avtimargey (‘Tarsensem Tyriumve?) «o- 
VOANMMATOUS TVAACYITMOUS AivyouriW, du EITi TUAArCYICUSs, BAA’ EDEN 
igutartas. = = = = 


= y= 
, , de ’ a al a ~ 
Oumnmara Atyouty xa ya by Extsvors Conte yryvicbas dick Mias Reoractws 


~ e c , e ~ av ~ > ~ ’ 
TvAACYITHOS, Ti THY ETEQaY Y/VMEIMOr OYTaY YAO OiMaTwWY, 4 THY aNCOaTWY Reost= 


Tosodros 6 size ai os pntoginel cvrroyiruol, ove % 


7 > % o 

bscbas® olov, x. T. Aw = = = = Aso Oude os TosiuTos KUEIWS TUAAOYITLLOL, arrAe 
: t 

Td orev, puToginel TVAACYITHOL. : 


: , ‘EQ wy ovy en Yv@emoy Ess To weep areimre~ 
petvor, oux egey ‘xi Tourer oiov Te TOY Os tvOupen eoeros yrynrbas TuAACyio peo" xs 
ye nal aw aUTiV TY ovopaTos TLAALYiCMIS CLVbEciy Tive Acro comms onseceivEY 
wong xal 6 compnPicues, YxPor.— Krom these passages, it is manifest 
against Pacius,—1. That the “Evduenee was used by the oldest com- 
mentators on Aristotle in the modern signification, as a syllogism of 
one expressed premiss ; and, 2. That the cvare, i7pLos MeovoAnumatos WAS 
not a term of the Aristotelian, but Stoical School. Boethius, and all 
the later Greek logicians, favour the common opinion. Their autho- 
rity is, however, of little weight, and the general result of the argu- 
ment stands unaffected.—In these errors, it is needless to say that 
Pacius is followed by Corydaleus and Facciolati. , 
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tions afforded by the ohject-matter of any real science;—3. A 
formal illation of the universal from the individual, as legiti- 
mated solely by the laws of thought, and abstracted from the 
conditions of any particular matter. 

That the first of these, an inventive process, is beyond the 
sphere of a critical science, is manifest ; nor has Induction, in 
this abusive application of the term, been ever arrogated to Logic. 
By logicians, however, the second and third have been confounded 
into one, and, under every phasis of misconception, treated as a 
simple and purely logical operation. Yet nothing can be clearer 
than that these constitute two separate acts, and that the second 
is not properly a logical process at all. In logic, all inference is 
determined ratione forme, the conclusion being necessarily implied 
in the very conception of the premises. In this second Induction, 
on the contrary, the illation is effected vi materig, on grounds 
not involved in the notion of its antecedent. To take, for ex- 
ample, Dr Whately’s instance: The naturalist who, from the 
proposition—‘ ox, sheep, deer, goat, (¢. ¢. some) horned animals, 
‘ ruminate,’ infers the conclusion—‘ al/ horned animals rumi- 
‘ nate,’ may be warranted in this procedure by the material 
probabilities of his science; but his illation is logically vicious. 
Here the inference is not necessitated by the laws of thought; 
the some of the antecedent, as it is not thought either to contain or 
constitute, so it does not mentally determine, the ail of the con- 
sequent ; and the reasoner must transcend the sphere of logic if 
he would attempt to vindicate the truth of his conclusion. And 
yet, this has by logicians been almost universally done. Induction 
they have distinguished into perfect and imperfect, according as the 
whole concluded was inferred from all, or from some only of its 
constituent parts. They thus involved themselves in a twofold 
absurdity. For, on the one hand, they recognised the conse- 
quence of the imperfect Induction to be legitimate, though, 
admitting it to be not necessarily cogent ; as if logic could infer 
with a degree of certainty inferior to the highest ; and, on the 
other, they attempted to corroborate this imbecility, by calling 
in real presumptions—physical, psychological, metaphysical— 
which logic could neither, as a formal science, know, nor, as 
an apodictic science, take into account. This was a corollary of 
the fundamental error to which we have already alluded—the 
non-exclusion of all material modality from the domain of logic. 
Thus, it was maintained, that, in necessary matter, the im- 
perfect Induction was necessarily conclusive ; as if logic could 
be aware of what was necessary matter—as if, indeed, this 
were not itself the frequent point of controversy in the objective 
sciences themselves, 

VOL. LVII. NO. CXY. P 
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The two first processes to which the name of Induction has 
been given, being thus excluded, it remains only to say a few 
words in explanation of that Induction, with which alone logic 
is concerned, but the nature of which has, by almost all logi- 
cians, been wholly misrepresented. 

Logic does not consider things as they exist really and in 
themselves, but only the general forms of ‘thought under which 
the mind conceives them; in the language of the schools, logic 
is conversant, not about /irst, but about second notions. Thus a 
logical inference is not determined by any objective relation 
of Causality subsisting between the terms of the premises 
and conclusion, but solely by the subjective relation of Reason 
and Consequence, under “which they are construed to the mind 
in thought. The notion conceived as determining, is the rea- 
son or antecedent ; the notion conceived as determined, is the 
consequent. Now, the mind can think two notions under the 
formal relation of reason and consequence, only in one or other 
of two modes. Either the determining notion must be con- 
ceived as a whole, containing, and therefore necessitating, the 
determined notion, conceived as its contained part or parts ;— 
or the determining notion must be conceived as the parts con- 
stituting, and, therefore, necessitating the determined notion, 
conceived as their constituted whole. Considered, indeed, abso- 
lutely and in themselves, the whole and ail the parts are identi- 
cal. Relatively, however, to us, they are not; for in the order 
of thought, (and logic is only conversant with the laws of 
thought,) the whole may be conceived first, and then by mental 
analysis separated into its parts; or the parts may be conceived 
first, and then by mental synthesis collected into a whole. Lo- 
gical inference is thus of two, and only of two, kinds :—it must 
proceed either from the whole to the parts, or from the parts to 
the whole; and it is only under the character of a constituted 
or containing whole, or of a constituting or contained part, that 
any thing can become the term of a logical argumentation. 

Before proceeding, we must, however, allude to the nature 
of the whole and part, about which logic is conversant. These 
are not real or essential existences, but creations of the mind 
itself, in secondary operation on the primary objects of its 
knowledge. Things may be conceived the same, inasmuch 
as they are conceived the subjects of the same attribute, or 
collection of attributes, (7. e. of the same nature) : inasmuch 
as they are conceived the same, they must be conceived as 
the parts constituent of, and contained under, a whole: and 
as they are conceived the same, only as they are conceived 
to be the subjects of the same nature, this common nature must 
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be convertible with that whole. A logicai or universal whole 
is called a genus when its parts are also containing wholes or 
species ; a species when its parts are only contained parts or in- 
dividuals. 

Such being the nature and relations of a logical whole and 
parts, it is manifest what must be the conditions under which 
the two kinds of logical inference are possible. The one of 
these, the process from the whole to the parts, is Deductive rea- 
soning, (or Syllogism proper); the other, the process from the 
parts to the whole, is Inductive reasoning. The former is 
governed by the rule—What belongs (or does not belong) to 
the containing whole, belongs (or does not belong) to each and 
all of the contained parts. The latter by the rule—What be- 
longs (or does not belong) to al/ the constituent parts, belongs 
(or does not belong) to the constituted whole. These rules 
exclusively determine all formal inference ; whatever transcends 
or violates them, transcends or violates logic. Both are equally 
absolute. It would be not less illegal to infer by the Deductive 
syllogism an attribute, belonging to the whole, of something it 
was not conceived to contain as a part; than by the Inductive, 
to conclude of the whole, what is not conceived as a predicate 
of all its constituent parts. In either case, the consequent is 
not thought as determined by the antecedent ;—the premises do 
not involve the conclusion. 

The Deductive and Inductive processes are elements of logic 
equally essential. Each requires the other. The former is only 
possible through the latter; and the latter is only valuable as 
realizing the possibility of the former. As our knowledge com- 
mences with the apprehension of singulars, every universal 
whole is consequently only a knowledge at second-hand. De- 
ductive reasoning is thus not an original and independent pro- 
cess. The universal major proposition, out of which it deve- 
lopes the conclusion, is itself necessarily the conclusion of a 
foregone Induction, and, mediately or immediately, an inference 
—a collection, from individual objects of perception, and con- 
sciousness. Logic, therefore, as a definite and self-sufficient 
science, must equally vindicate the formal purity of the synthe- 
tic illation, by which it ascends to its wholes, as the analytic 
illation by which it re-descends to their parts.* 

Not only is the Deductive thus, in a general way, dependent 
for its possibility on the Inductive syllogism; the former is, 
what has not been observed, in principle and detail, in whole 


* See Note, page 236, 
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and in part, in end and in means, in perfection and imperfec- 
tion, precisely an inverted counterpart of the latter. The 
attempts that have been made by almost every logician, except 
(perhaps ?) Aristotle, to assimilate and even identify the two 
processes, by reducing the Inductive syllogism to the schematic 
proprieties of the Deductive—proceeding us they do on a total 
misconception of their analogy and differences, have contvri- 
buted to involve the doctrine of Logical Induction in a cloud of 
error and confusion. The Inductive inference is equally inde- 
pendent, and, though far less complex, equally worthy of ana- 
lysis as the Deductive; it is governed by its own laws; and, if 
judged aright, must be estimated by its own standard. The 
correlation of the two processes is best exemplified by employing 
the same symbols in our ascent through an Inductive, and our 
re-descent through a Deductive syllogism. 


Inductive. Deductive. 

x, y, zare A; B is A; 

x, y, z are (whole) B; x, y, z are (under) B; 
Therefore, B is A. Therefore, x, y, z are A. 

or or 

A contains x, y, 2; A contains B; 

x, y, Z constitute B ; B contains x, y, Z; 
Therefore, A contains B. Therefore, A contains x, y, z. 


These two syllogisms exhibit, each in its kind, the one natural 
and perfect figure. This will be at once admitted of the De- 
ductive which is in the first. But the Inductive, estimated, as 
it has always been, by the standard of the Deductive, will ap- 
pear a monster. It appears on that standard only in the third 
figure ;* and then, contrary to the rule of that figure it has an 
universal conclusion. (V. Analyt. Pr. i. 22, ( 8.) But when we 
look less partially and more profoundly into the matter, our con- 


* We say ‘ it appears,’ &c., because, though so held by logicians, it is 
not. The mistake arose from the ambiguity of the copula or substan- 
tive verb, which in different relations expresses either ‘ are contained 
‘ under’ or ‘ constitute.’ Thus, taking Aristotle's example : 

Man, Horse, Male, are long lived ; 

Man, Horse, Mule, are the whole class of animals wanting bile ; 

Therefore, the whole class of animals wanting bile are long lived. 

Now here it is evident that the subject stands in a very different 
relation to its predicate in the major and in the minor premise ; 
though in both cases the connexion is expressed by the same copula. 
In the former the ¢ are’ expresses that the predicate determines the 
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clusion will be very different. In the first place, we find that the 
two syllogisms present so systematic a relation of contrast and 
similarity, that, the perfection of the one being admitted, we are 
analogically led to presume the perfection of the other. In the 
propositions, the order of the terms remains unchanged: but the 
order of the propositicus themselves are reversed; the conclu- 
sion of the one syllogism forming the major premise of the other. 
Of the terms the major is common to both; but the middle term 
of the one is the minor of the other. In the common minor 
premise, the terms, though identical, have, with the different 
nature of the process, changed their relation in thought. In 
the Inductive, the parts being conceived as constituting the 
whole, are the determining notion ; whereas, in the Deductive, 
the parts being conceived as contained under the whole, are the 
determined.—But, in the second place, however apparently dis- 
similar in figure and proportion may be the two syllogisms on 
this partial standard, it will be found, if we ascend to a higher, 
that a common general principle regulates a similar, nay, a one 
exclusive perfection in each. The perfection of figure in all 
syllogisms is this—that the middle term should be the determined 
notion in the proposition, the determining notion in the assumption. 
This condition is realized in the first figure of the Deductive 
syllogism. There the middle term is the subject (contained, 
determined notion) in the proposition ; and the predicate (con- 
taining, determining notion) in the assumption. In like man- 
ner, in our Inductive syllogism, the middle term is the subject 
(contained, determined notion) of the proposition, and the con- 
stituent (determining notion) of the assumption. ‘Thus, not 
only are the Inductive and Deductive syllogisms, in a general 
sense, reversed processes ; the perfect figure of the one is the 
exact evolution or involution of the perfect figure of the other. 
—The same analogy holds with their imperfections. Taking, 


subject as a contained part ; in the latter, that the subject determines 
the predicate by constituting it a whole. Explicitly thus: 

Long-lived—contains—Man, horse, mule ; 

Man, horse, mule—constitute—animal wanting bile ; 

Therefore, Long-lived—contains—animal wanting bile. 

That the logicians have neglected to analyze the Inductive infe- 
rence as an independent process, and attempted to reduce it to the con- 
ditions of the Deductive; is the cause or the effect of a primary 
deficiency in their technical language. They have no word to express 
the synthesis of a logical whole. ‘The word constitute, &c., which we 
have, from necessity, employed in this sense, belongs properly to the 
relations of an Essential (Physical or Metaphysical) whole, and parts. 
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for example, what logicians have in general given as the 
fected figure, but which is, in fact, an unnatural perversion of 
the Inductive syllogism, (i.e. its reduction to the first figure, 
by converting the terms of the minor premise,) we shall find 
that its reversal into a Deductive syllogism affords, as we should 
have anticipated, only a kindred imperfection (in the third 
figure.) 

Inductive. Deductive. 

x, y, zare A; Bis A; 

B is x, y, 2; B is x, y, z; 
Therefore, B is A. Therefore, x, y, z are A. 

or or 

A contains x, y, 2; A contains B; 

x, y, z contain B; x, y, z contain B; 
Therefore, A contains B. Therefore, A contains x, y, z. 


We call this reduction of the Inductive syllogism an unnatural 
perversion ; because in the converted minor premise the con- 
stituent parts are perverted into a containing whole, and the 
containing whole into a subject, contained under its constituent 

arts.— After these hints of what we deem the true nature of 
fogical Induction, we return to our author. 

Dr W hately’s account of Induction is principally given in two 
passages. We shall quote them both. The first: —* Logic takes 
* no cognisance of Jnduction, for instance, or of a priori reason- 
‘ing, &c., as distinct forms of argument; for when thrown into 
‘ the syllogistic form, and when letters of the alphabet are sub- 
‘ stituted for the terms, (and it is thus that an argument is pro- 
 perly to be brought under the cognisance of logic,) there is no 
‘ distinction between them; e. g. a * Property which belongs to 
* the ox, sheep, deer, goat, and antelope, belongs to all horned 
‘animals; rumination belongs to these ; therefore to all.” This, 
‘which is an inductive argument, is evidently a syllogism in 
* Barbara. The essence of an inductive argument (and s0 of the 
‘ other kinds which are distinguished from it) consists not in the 
‘ form of the argument, but in the relation which the subject-matter 
‘of the premises bears to the conclusion,’ (p. 110.) The se- 
cond :—* In the process of reasoning by which we deduce, from 
* our observation of certain known cases, an inference with re- 
* spect to unknown ones, we are employing a syllogism in Bar- 
* bara with the major premiss suppressed ; that being always sub- 
‘stantially the same, as it asserts, that, ‘* what belongs to the 
‘ individual or individuals we have examined, belongs to the 
‘whole class under which they come,”’ (p. 216.)—This state- 
a is consistent neither with the Aristotelic doctrine nor with 
truth, 
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We must presume, from his silence, that our author, in his 
analysis of the inductive process, was not aware of any essential 
deviation from the doctrine of Aristotle. This he does not seem 
to have studied either in the Organon or in any of its authentic 
expositors; and nothing can be conceived more contradictory 
than the statements of the philosopher on this subject and those 
of Dr Whately. Aristotle views the Inductive and the Deduc- 
tive syllogisms as in certain respects similar in form ; in others, 
as diametrically opposed. Dr Whately regards them as formal- 
ly identical, and only discriminated by a material difference, i. e. 
logically considered, by no difference at all. Aristotle regards 
the Deductive syllogism as the analysis of a logical whole into its 
parts,—as a descent from the (more) general to the (more) particu- 
lar; the Inductive as a synthesis of logical parts into a logical 
whole,—as an ascent from the (more) particular to the (more) ge- 
neral, Dr Whately, on the other hand, virtually annihilates the 
latter process, and identifies the Inductive with the Deductive 
inference. Aristotle makes Deduction necessarily dependent on 
Induction; he maintains that the highest or most universal 
axioms which constitute the primary and immediate propositions 
of the former, are all conclusions previously furnished by the 
latter. Whately, on the contrary, implicitly asserts the indepen- 
dence of the syllogism proper, as he considers the conclusions of 
Induction" to be only inferences evolved from a more universal 
major. Aristotle recognises only a perfect Induction, «. e. an 
enumeration (actual or presumed) of all the parts; Whately only 
an imperfect, 7. e. an enumeration professedly only of some. 
To Aristotle Induction is a syllogism, apparently, of the third 
figure ; to Whately a syllogism of the first. If Whately be right, 
Aristotle is fundamentally wrong; wrong in admitting Induc- 
tive reasoning within the sphere of logic at all; wrong in dis- 
criminating Induction from syllogism; wrong in all the parti- 
culars of the contrast. 

But that the Philosopher is not in error is evident at once ; the 
Archbishop’s doctrine is palpably suicidal. On that doctrine the 
Inductive reasoning is ‘a syllogism in Barbara, the major pre- 
‘ miss being always substantially the same—** What belongs to 
¢ the individual or individuals we have examined, belongs to the 
‘ whole class under which they come.” ’—Now, we ask, in what 
manner do we obtain this major, in the evolution of which all 
Induction consists? To this question there are only four possible 
answers :—1. This proposition, (like the dictum de omni et nullo, 
and the axiom of the convertibility of the whole and its parts,) it 
may be said is (analytically) self-evident, its negation implying a 
contradiction, This answer is manifestly false; for so far from 
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being necessitated by the laws of thought, it is in opposition to 
them; the whole of the consequent not being determined in 
thought by the some of the antecedent.—2. It may be said to be 
acquired by Induction. That, however, mae be absurd ; inas- 
much as Induction itself is, ex hypothesi, only possible through 
and after the principle it is thus adduced to construct. This 
of the proposition as a whole. The same is also true of its parts. 
6 Class’ is a notion, itself the result of an Induction; it can- 
not, therefore, be postulated as a pre-requisite or element of 
that process itself. A similar remark applies to ‘ property.’— 
3. It may be said to be deduced from a higher axiom. What 
then is such axiom? That has not been declared. And if such 
existed, the same questions would remain to be answered 
regarding the higher proposition which are now required in 
relation to the lower.—4. It may be said to be (as Kant would 
say, synthetically) given as an ultimate principle of our intel- 
lectual constitution. This will not do. In the first place, if 
such principle exist, it only inclines, it does not necessitate. In 
the second, by appealing to it, we should transcend our science, 
confound the logical and formal with the metaphysical and ma- 
terial. In the third, we should thus attempt to prove a logical 
law from a psychologic: al observation; ¢. e. establish an a priori, 
necessary science on a precarious experience,—an experience ad- 
mitted perhaps by the disciples of Reid and Royer-Collard; but 
scouted by those of Aristotle and Locke.* Logicians, we already 
observed, have been guilty of a fundamental error in bringing 
the distinction of perfect and imperfect Induction within the 
sphere of their science, as this distinction proceeds on a ma- 
terial, consequently on an extralogical, difference. In this 
error, however, Dr Whately exceeds all other logicians, recog- 
nising, as he does, exclusively, that Induction, “which is only 
precariously valid, and valid only through an extralogical 
presumption. This common major premise, if stated as ne- 
cessary, is (formally and materially) false ; if stated as probable, 
it is (formally) illegitimate, even if not (materially) untrue, both 
because an inferior degree of certainty is incompatible with an 
apodictic science, and because the amount of certainty itself 
must, if not capriciously assumed, be borrowed from evidence 


* «It is by induction that all axioms are known, such as, ‘ Things 
‘ that are equal to the same are equal to one another; ‘ A whole is 
‘ greater than its parts ;’ and all other mathematical axioms.’ //wyshe, p. 


132, The same doctrine is held by //i//, p. 176. Is such the Oxford 
Metaphysic ¢ 
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dependent on material conditions beyond the purview of a for- 
mal science. 

Dr Whately is not less unfortunate in refuting the opinions 
of other logicians touching induction, than in establishing his 
own. ‘In this process,’ he says, ‘ we are employing a syllogism 
‘in Barbara with the major premiss suppressed ; not the minor, 
‘as Aldrich represents it. The instance he gives will suffi- 
‘ ciently prove this: —* This and that, and the other magnet, at- 
‘ tract iron; therefore sodo all.” If this were, as he asserts, an 
‘ enthymeme whose minor is suppressed, the only premise which 
‘ we could supply to fill it up would be, “ all magnets are this, 
‘that, and the other;” which is manifestly false,’ (p. 217.) 
Aldrich has faults sufficient of his own, without taking burden of 
the sins of others. He is here singly reprehended for saying only 
what, his critic seems not aware, had been said by all logicians 
before him. The suppressed minor even obtained in the schools 
the name of the constantia ; and it was not until the time of Wolf 
that a new-fangled doctrine, in this respect the same as Whately’s, 
in some degree superseded the older and correcter theory. ‘In the 
‘ example of Aldrich,’ says our author, ‘ the suppressed minor 
‘ premiss, * all magnets are this, that, and the other,” is mani- 
‘ festly false” Why? Is it because the proposition affirms that 
a certain three magnets (‘ this, that, and the other’) are all mag- 
nets? Even admitting this, the objection is null. The logi- 
cian has a perfect right to suppose this or any other material 
falsity for an example; all that is required of him is, that his 
syllogism should be formally correct. Logic only proves on the 
hypothetical truth of its antecedents. As Magentinus notices, 
Aristotle’s example of Induction is physiologically false ; but it 
is not on that account a whit the worse as a dialectical illustra- 
tion. The objection is wholly extralogical. But this is not in 
fact the meaning of the proposition. The words (in the origi- 
nal (‘ hic, et ille, et iste magnes’) are intended to denote every 
several magnet. Aldrich borrows the instance from Sanderson, 
by whom it is also more fully expressed :—‘ Iste magnes trahit 
‘ ferrum, et ille, et hic, et pariter se habet in reliquis,’ &c. Per- 
haps, however, and this is the only possible alternative, Dr 
Whately thinks the assumption ‘ manifestly false,’ on the ground 
that no extent of observation could possibly be commensurate 
with ‘all magnets.’ This objection likewise lies beyond the 
domain of the science. The logician, gua logician, knows no- 
thing of material possibility and impossibility. To him all is 
possible that does not involve a contradiction in terms. At the 
same time, the present is merely the logical manner of wording 
the proposition. The physical observer asserts on the analogy 
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of his science, * This, that, the other magnet, &c., represent, all 
* magnets ;’ which the logician accepting, brings under the condi- 
tions, and translates into the language of his—This, that, the 
other magnet, &c. are all magnets—z. e. are conceived as con- 
stituting the whole—Magnet. 

Dr Whately’s errors relative to Induction are, howev er, 
surpassed by those of another able writer, Mr Hampden, in 
regard to that process, and the Aristotelic exposition of its 
nature ;—errors the more inconceivable, as he professes to have 
devoted peculiar attention to the subject, which, he says, 
‘ deserves a more particular notice, as throwing light on Aris- 
‘ totle’s whole method of philosophising, while it shows how far 
‘ he approximated to the Induction of modern philosophy.’ 


‘To obtain,’ (says Mr Hampden, ) ‘an accurate notion of the being of 
any thing, we require a definition of it. A definition of the thing cor- 
responds, in dialectic, with the essential notion of it in metaphysics. 
This abstract notion, then, according to Aristotle, constituting the true 
scientific view of a thing—and all the real knowledge consequently of 
the properties of the thing depending on the right limitation of this 
notion—some exact method of arriving at definitions which should 
express these limitations, and serve as the principles of sciences, be- 
came indispensable in such a system of philosophy. But in order to 
attain such definitions, a process of induction was required,—not 
merely an induction of that kind, which is only a peculiar form of 

llogism, enumerating all the individuals implied in a class instead of 
the whole class collectively, but an induction of a philosophical cha- 
racter, and only differing from the induction of modern philosophy so 
far as it is employed about language. We shall endeavour to show 
this more fully. There are, then, ‘two kinds of induction treated of 
by Aristotle. The first, that of simple enumeration.—[ After explain- 
ing with ordinary accuracy the first, in fact the only, species of induc- 
tion, he proceeds. ]|—But there is also a higher kind of induction em- 
ployed by Aristotle, and pointed out by him expressly in its subser- 
viency to the exact notions of things, by its leading to the right defi- 
nitions of them in words. As it appears that words, in a dialectical 
point of view, are classes more or less comprehensive of observations 
on things, it is evident that we must gradually approximate towards 
a definition of any individual notion, by assigning class = class, 
until we have narrowed the extent of the expression as far as language 
will admit.* The first definitions of any object are vague, founded 
on some obvious resemblance which it exhibits compared with other 
objects. This point of resemblance we abstract in thought, and it 
becomes, when expressed in language, a genus or class, under which 


*< Analyt. Post. ii. ¢. \3—Znreiv 3s des sairSerovra emi tee opeosce mes wdse~ 
Poga, mewroy Ti marta TavTeY txoucl, % tT A. P. 175, Du Val. 
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we regard the object as included. A more attentive examination sug- 
gests to us less obvious points of resemblance between this object and 
some of those with which we had classed it before. Thus carrying 
on the analysis—and by the power of abstraction giving an independ- 
ent existence to those successive points of resemblance—we obtain 
subaltern genera or species, or eres classes included in that 
original class with which the process of abstraction commenced. As 
these several classifications are relative to each other, and dependent 
on the class with which we first commenced, the definition of any no- 
tion requires a successive enumeration of the several classes in the 
line of abstraction, and hence is said technically to consist of genus 
and differentia ; the genus being the first abstraction, or class to which 
the object is first referred, and the differentia being the subordinate 
classes in the same line of abstraction. Now, the process by which 
we discover these successive genera, is strictly one of philosophical 
induction. As in the philosophy of nature in general, we take certain 
facts as the basis of enquiry, and proceed by rejection and exclusion of 
principles involved im the enquiry, until at last—there appearing no 
ground for further rejection—we conclude that we are in possession 
of the true principle of the object examined ; so, in the philosophy of 
language, we must proceed by a like rejection and exclusion of notions 
implied in the general term with which we set out, until we reach the 
very confines of that notion of it with which our enquiry is concern- 
ed. This exclusion is effected in language, by annexing to the gene- 
ral term denoting the class to which the object is primarily referred, 
other terms not including under them those other objects or notions 
to which the general term applies. For thus, whilst each successive 
term in the definition, in itself, extends to more than the object so de- 
fined,—yet all viewed together do not; and this their relative bearing 
on the one point constitutes the being of the thing. This is thus il- 
lustrated by Aristotle :—“ If we are enquiring,” he says, “ what mag- 
nanimity is, we must consider the instances of certain magnanimous 
persons whom we know, what one thing they all have so far forth as 
they are such; as, if Alcibiades was magnanimous, or Achilles, or 
Ajax ;—what one thing they all have ; say, “ impatience under insult ;” 
for one made war, another raged, the other slew himself. Again, in 
the instances of others, as of Lysander or Socrates,—if here it is, “ to 
be unaltered by prosperity or adversity ;’—taking these two cases, I 
consider, what this “ apathy in regard to events,” and “ impatience 
under insult,” have the same in them. “ If, now, they have nothing the 
same, there must be two species of magnanimity.”’ (P. 513.) 

Mr Hampden afterwards states, inter alia, that the induction 
of Aristotle, * having for its object to determine accurately in 
‘ words the notion of the being of things, proceeds, according 
‘ to the nature of language, from the general, and ends in the 
‘ particular ; whereas the investigation of a law of nature pro- 
‘ ceeds from the particular, and ends in the general. Dialecti- 
‘cal induction is synthetical, whilst philosophical induction 
* is analytical in the result,’ On this ground, he explains the 
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meaning of the term (ézaywyn), and defends the Induction of 
Aristotle against its disparagement by Lord Bacon. 

We had imagined that every compend of logic explained 
the two grand methods of investigating the definition ; but upon 
looking into the Oxford treatises on this science, we were sur- 
prised to find, that this, among other important matters, had in 
all of them been overlooked. This may, in part, enable us to 
surmise how Mr Hampden could have so misconceived so ele- 
mentary a point as to have actually reversed the doctrine, not 
only of Aristotle, but of all other philosophers. A few words 
will be sufficient to illustrate the nature of the error. 

In the thirteenth chapter (Pacian division) of the second 
book of the Posterior Analytics, Aristotle treats of the manner 
of hunting out, as he terms it, the essential nature (70 ti érs, 
quidditas) of a thing, the enunciation of which nature consti- 
tutes its definition. This may be attempted in two contrary 
ways. By the one, we may descend from the category, or higher 
genus of the thing to be defined, dividing and subdividing it 
through the opposite differences till we reach the genus under 
which it is proximately contained; and this last genus, along 
with the specific difference by which it is divided, will be the 
definition required. By the other, we may ascend from the 
singulars contained under the thing to be defined (which is 
necessarily an universal) by an exclusion of their differences, 
until we attain an attribution common to them all, which attri- 
bution will supply the definition sought. The former of these is, 
after Plato, called by Aristotle, and logicians in general, the 
method of Division ; the higher genus being regarded as the (uni- 
versal) whole, the subaltern genera and species as the (subjective) 
parts into which it is divided. The extension here determines 
the totality. The latter, which is described but not named by 
Aristotle, is variously denominated by his followers. Some, as 
his Greek commentators, taking the totality as determined by 
the comprehension, view the singulars as so many (essential) 
wholes, of which the common attribute or definition is a part, 
and accordingly call this mode of hunting up the essence 
the Analytic ; others again, regarding the genus as the whole, 
the species and individuals as the parts, style it the Composttive, 
or Synthetic, or Collective ;* while others, in fine, looking 


—— -——— ESS 


* «In one respect,’ says Aristotle, ‘ the Genus is called a part of the 
‘ Species ; in another, the Species a part of the Genus.’ (Metaph. L. v. 
ce. 25.) In like manner, the same method, viewed in different relations, 
may be styled either Analysis or Synthesis. This, however, has not 
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simply to the order of the process itself, from the particular to 
the general, name it the Jnductive. These last we shall imitate. 

Now, in the chapter referred to, Aristotle considers and con- 
trasts these two methods. In regard to Division ({ 8—20) he 
shows on the one hand, (against Plato, who is not named,) that 
this process is not to be viewed as having any power of demone 
stration or argument ; * and on the other, (against Speusippus, as 
we learn from Eudemus, through the Greek expositors,) that it 
is not wholly to be rejected as worthless, being useful, in subser- 
vience always to the other method of induction, to ensure—that 
none of the essential qualities are omitted—that these qualities 
alone are taken—and that they are properly subordinated and 
arranged. In reference to the Inductive method, which is to be 
considered as the principal, he explains its nature, and delivers 
various precepts for its due application, (§ § 7, 21, ets.) 

This summary will enable the reader to understand Mr Hamp- 
den’s perversion of Aristotle’s doctrine. In the first place, that 
gentleman is mistaken in supposing that the philosopher applies 
the term Induction to any method of investigating the defini- 
tion discussed by him in the chapter in question. The word 
does not once occur. In the second place, he is still farther 
deceived in thinking that Aristotle there bestows that name on 
a descent from the universal to the particular, whereas in his 
philosophy—indeed in all philosophies—it exclusively pertains 
to an ascent from the particular to the universal. In the third 
place, he is wrong in imagining that Aristotle there treats only 
of a single method, for he considers and contrasts two methods, 
not only different, but opposed.+ In the fourth place, he is mis- 
taken, in understanding as applied to one contrary, the obser- 
vations which Aristotle applies, and which are only applicable 






been acknowledged; nor has it even attracted notice, that different 
Jogicians and philosophers, though severally applying the terms only 
in a single sense, are still at cross purposes with each other. One 
calls Synthesis, what another calls Analysis; and this both in ancient 
and modern times. We ourselves think it best to regulate the use of 
these terms by reference to the notion of a whole and parts, of any kind. 
This we do, and do professedly. Mr Hampden, but probably without 
intending it, does the same : in one part of the passage we have quoted, 
speaking of Division, (his logical induction,) as an ¢ analysis; in 
another, describing it as ‘ synthetical.’ 
This he had elsewhere done; Pr. Analyt. |. i, c. 31. Post. 
Analyt. 1, ii. e. 5. et alibi. 
+ Mr Hampden’s error, we suspect, originates in the circumstance 
that Pacius (whom Du Val follows in the Organon) speaks, in his 
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in expounding the reverse. For example, he quotes in the note 
as pertinent to Division words of the original relative to In- 
duction ; and the instance (from the definition of Magnanimity ) 
adduced to illucidate the one method, is in reality employed by 
Aristotle to explain the other. In the fifth place, his error is 
enhanced by seeing in his single method the subordinate of 
Aristotle’s two; and in lauding as a peculiarly important part 
of the Aristotelic philosophy, a process in the exposition of which 
Aristotle has no claim to originality, and to which he himself, 
here and elsewhere, justly attributes only an inferior importance. 
In the sixth place, in contradiction equally of his whole philo- 
sophy and of the truth of nature, the Stagirite is made to hold 
that our highest abstractions are first in the order of time; that 
our process of classification is encentric not eccentric; that a 
child generalizes substance and accident before egg and white.— 
Mr Hampden’s statement of the Inductive method being thus 
the reverse of truth, it is needless to say that the etymological 
explanation he has hazarded of the term (éxaywyn) must be er- 
roneous. But even more erroneous is the pendant by which he 
attempts to illustrate his interpretation of that term. ‘ The 
‘ amaywyn, Abduction, spoken of by Aristotle, (Anal. Prior. ii. c. 
‘ 25,) is just the reverse,—a leading away, by the terms succes- 
‘sively brought from the more accurate notion conveyed by a 
‘former one.’ The abduction here referred to is no more such a 
‘ leading away’ than it is a theft. It is a kind of syllogism,—of 
what nature we cannot longer trespass on the patience of our 
readers by explaining. For the same reason we say nothing of 
some other errors we had remarked in Mr Hampden’s account 
of that branch of the Aristotelic philosophy which we have been 
now considering. 


analytic argument of the chapter, of a methodus divisiva, and a metho- 
dus inductiva ; and that Mr H., in his extemporaneous study of the sub- 
ject, not previously aware that there were two opposite methods of in- 
vestigating the definition, took up the notion that these were merely a 
twofold expression for the same thing. Mr Hampden is an able man ; 
but to understand Aristotle in any of his works, he must be under- 
stood in all; and to be understood in all, he must be long and patient- 
ly studied by a mind disciplined to speculation, and familiar with the 
literature of philosophy. 
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Art. X.—1. The Penny Magazine of the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge. 1832. 

2. The Saturday Magazine of the Society for Propagating 
Christian Knowledge. 1832. 

3. Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 1832. 


\ E have prefixed the titles of these popular publications to 

the few remarks which their object suggests, because 
their success is the fact from which those remarks chiefly spring ; 
and it is a fact of the most cheering nature at the present mo- 
ment. Differing in other respects, in this they all agree, 
that neither personal slander, nor any species of scurrility—nei- 
ther party discussion, whether political or religious, nor invective 
of any description against men or things—nothing to excite the 
passions, to influence or corrupt—finds its way into their pages; 
and yet they are by far the most extensively circulated of any 
periodical works that issue from the press. When we say that 
there is nothing of attack or of a controversial description in 
these works, we might unfortunately make an exception; and 
that is in some of the unworthy remarks of the Society for Pro- 
pagating the Gospel of Charity—that Gospel which teaches 
* to think no evil.’ We perceive insinuations of the most un- 
warrantable kind against the other cheap publications, as unfa- 
vourable, if not positively hostile, to religion; and no exception 
made in favour of the very work which gave rise to the Society’s 
own Magazine. The High Church party on this, as upon every 
other occasion, suffered the lead to be taken by the Low Church 
and the Sects, or, at least, by those persons who love to convey 
instruction to all classes alike, without distinction of religious 
denomination. As soon as their labours proved successful, the 
clerical party came into the field; and we should not be sur- 
prised to find them hereafter assuming the merit of first print- 
ing cheap works, as they habitually, we perceive, take the credit 
of having begun the Education of the Poor! But at least those 
who preceded them, and whose pages are in no one line hostile 
to religion, but throughout most friendly to its interests, have a 
right to expect that they shall not be (though only in the way of 
insinuation) slandered on this score by their imitators. This 
Society’s Magazine, we repeat, is a useful work, and it is exe- 
cuted with ability, both as to writing and embellishments: that 
it is a religious work, no one who reads it can pretend to fancy. 
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There is hardly one article in twenty that bears at all upon 
religious topics. But our present object is to consider the great 
circulation of these works. 

We have before us the preface to the Penny Magazine. What 
may be the numbers printed of the two others we are not in- 
formed. But in the preface, the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge state, that of their Magazine two hundred 
thousand are sold. We have understood that about sixty thou- 
sand are sold of each of the other two. The sale of the Penny 
Magazine and of Chambers’s Journal is entirely voluntary, and 
not forced by any fund whatever. The yearly published ac- 
counts of the Useful Knowledge Society prove this as to the 
Penny Magazine; and Messrs Chambers, being booksellers, of 
course can only sell their work on the ordinary terms of the 
trade. Whether any portion of the other Society’s funds has 
been appropriated to give their work a forced circulation we 
know not; but any such impulse could only be temporary, and 
it may be reasonably assumed either that none was given, or 
that it has ceased, and that the natural circulation is what we 
have stated. Here then are three hundred and twenty thousand 
of these weekly publications actually sold to persons who can only 
purchase them in order to gratify a thirst for useful and pleasing 
information,—for that which may improve their minds, and af- 
ford innocent and refined entertainment, without gratifying any 
feeling of a debasing, or unamiable, or even private kind. 

The price paid by the vast numbers who thus buy, deserves 
to be considered. The works are indeed cheap beyond all former 
example; the cheapness is such as could only be attained by 
means of the extraordinary circulation ; nevertheless, two of the 
works (the Magazines) cost six shillings a-year, exclusive of 
binding, and the Journal (being sold at three-halfpence, but 
we believe without the supplements which the others have,*) 
may cost six and sixpence. So that near three hundred thousand 
pounds a-year, (accurately L.296,000,) are thus expended by 
persons chiefly of the middle and poorer classes in gratifying 
their desire for knowledge. 

It is a most delightful reflection for the friend of human im- 
provement, to think, that at the low price of a few shillings, the 
poor may obtain, and with all the accommodation which periodi- 
cal publication affords, a volume of five or six hundred pages, 


Let us not be understood as in the least degree intending to state 
Messrs Chambers’s work as costing more than it ought. It is well 
worth the money, and was published before either of the others. 
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in small folio, and upwards of three hundred excellent engra- 
vings. But it is far more delightful to reflect, that hundreds of 
thousands crowd round the sources whence the streams of pure 
and useful knowledge flow; and that the numbers who thirst 
for it, and can thus slake that thirst, may be reckoned by the 
million.* 

The growing taste for such works will not indeed deprive 
polities and polemics of their peculiar interest; but they will 
surely make the people more capable of judging soundly and 
charitably upon matters of controversy, whether civil or religious 
—and will, we confidently expect, purify the public taste even 
upon topics which too naturally excite the worser feelings of 
our nature. A reduction of the taxes upon one species of 
knowledge (the news of the day) will further this important 
amendment ;—especially by encouraging provincial papers, 
perhaps the most important part of the periodical press; and by 
enabling those who are bent upon instructing all classes of the 
community to combine matter of ordinary intelligence with other 
less ephemeral information. 

The success attending such works as we are now speaking of, 
isa triumphant answer to those who, in disparagement at once of 
the People and the Press, are so fond of repeating, that nothing 
will sell which is not seasoned with ribaldry and libel. The taste 
for these has been, we admit, most deplorable—such as reflects 
deep and lasting disgrace on its contemptible victims. Who 
are they? Not the middle—and certainly not the lower classes, 
with the exception perhaps of a few hundreds in the greater 
towns—an exception not worth mentioning. But the part of 
the community which isa prey to the passion for slander, —which 
furnishes the whole demand for this vile produce of falsehood 
and spite,—which, indeed, can hardly drag on its existence with- 
out a periodical supply of the hate ful deb: asing stimulus—is that 
which, ‘ clerical as well as lay,’+ arrogates to itself the name of 
‘ higher classes,’ and the right (monstrous inconsistency !) of un- 
ceasing invective against the licentiousness of the press. That 
they should grudge the poor man his cheap book of wholesome 


Tr 


Phe prefac e above referred to, calculates the readers of the 
Peuny Magazine at a million, and the three works most probably are 
circulated among different parts of the community. 

+ There is but one opinion entertained, we find, among our south- 
ern neighbours, as to the encouragement given to slanderous news- 
papers by the High Church party. From this re proach our Charch is 
happily free. 

VOL. LVII. NO. CXV. oO 
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information, and complain of those who provide him with it, 
is about as reasonable as it would be for a sot, whose vitiated 
palate can bear nothing weaker than brandy, to accuse the 
brewer of encouraging dram-drinking, or to denounce the water- 
drinker as intemperate. 

In another point of view, and at the present crisis, we hold 
all these indications of popular improvement extremely import- 
ant. They afford the most solid hopes of information and re- 
gular habits becoming so prevalent as to give the bulk of the 
people—even the poorest—a perceptible influence upon the con- 
duct of public affairs ; and their admission to a more direct share 
in the operations of representative government, cannot fail to 
follow in the course of a short time, not only with safety, but 
with benefit, to the security of all our institutions. We now see 
the leaders of the High Church party occupied in making secular 
knowledge so cheap, that every one above the lot of beggary 
may acquire it. Was this, could this have been, their vocation 
half a century ago? Was it forty years ago, at the breaking out 
of the French Revolution and War? Was it thirty years ago, 
when that war was renewed ? Then who shall presume to say, 
that the same party may not, moving onward in their own im- 
provement with an accelerated pace, in ten or twelve years 
more, have discovered that the best means of fixing our institu- 
tions upon an imperishable foundation, is making those love them 
for whom they exist,—the body of the people; and to the body 
of the people intrusting their defence ? 

Bat the diffusion of sound information among the great body 
of the people—the humble as well as the middle orders—will, 
it is supposed, diminish the influence of the periodical press, 
that is, of the Newspapers ; and hence may be perceived in many 
of these a growing dislike of cheap publications, and of all who 
promote them. If this is the worst that can be said of the in- 
crease of knowledge, its friends have little ground for uneasi- 
ness. Can any thing be more desirable than that the people 
should learn to think for themselves, and not be at the mercy 
of those who, to serve a secret purpose, or to prosecute a com- 
mon object, in which they alone have an interest, may com- 
bine to mislead the public mind by every kind of exaggeration 
and mistatement? Mark the deep hatred of the Reformed Par- 
liament which has already been displayed by many of the Lon- 
don Journals, which were the loudest in their cry for Reform, 
and the warmest in their praises of the Bill! The new House 
of Commons is spoken of almost in the terms of abuse which 
used to be lavished upon the old, except that hitherto ‘ Borough- 
* mongery’ has not been charged upon it. There is hardly any 
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thing vituperative left unsaid—and why? Plainly because the 
people, being now really represented, look to Parliament with 
confidence ; and because their representatives think for them- 
selves, and will not be dictated to either by agitators or by edi- 
tors. Some of the greater newspapers are more incensed than 
others, because they look with dread to the approaching repeal 
of the stamp-duties, which will relieve the smaller journals, and 
especially the country papers. But the uneasiness seems to be 
quite general throughout the London Press, at the decline of an 
overgrown influence, which the corruptions of the parliament- 
ary system could alone have created, by alienating the confi- 
dence of the people from their representatives. 

It is worthy of remark, that even before the Reform came 
into action, when the Parliament did its duty, and the Govern- 
ment honestly supported the popular interest, the utmost vio- 
lence of the. Press was disregarded ; its attacks, whether on 
the House of Commons or the Ministers, failed to produce the 
least effect upon the public mind—and it was speedily forced to 
abandon the false ground it had taken, and conform to the sense 
of the rational and honest part of the community. Every one 
must remember the fury with which the Ministers were assailed, 
both during the Session 1831 and 1832;—now for changes in the 
Bill,—now for not adopting a certain method of carrying it. 
The very same channels, which one week were choked with every 
species of abuse, bore, the next, a full tide of praise. But 
the public opinion had rendered throughout ample justice to the 
objects of this alternate execration and worship ; that opinion 
prevailed over the voice of the Press, and was soon reflected 
by the Press itself. The interval between the two sessions 
afforded a like illustration of our remarks. When the Lords 
rejected the Bill, the London papers blazed with indignation 
against the Ministers for presuming to prorogue beyond a week 
or ten days. The better judgment of the country, refusing to 
be led by a deputation of unknown individuals living in West- 
minster—from whom a large portion of the London Press deem- 
ed it judicious to receive the law,—pronounced, that never was 
folly greater than theirs who insisted upon Ministers and mem- 
bers of Parliament beginning a new session after a few days’ 
interval; and, as a more strenuous attempt has rarely been 
made to excite the country, it is certain that a more signal 
failure was never witnessed than, to the lasting honour of the 
people, attended this procedure of so many of the London papers. 

The like observation is supported by what has recently passed 
upon the Irish Bill. The same portion of the Press has been, 
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with a singular inaccuracy, counting how many members 
were adverse to that measure. But the Government and the 
Reformed Parliament have steadily pursued their course, aware 
of the responsibility which rests upon them for the interual 
peace of the country; and resolved that no temporary outcry, 
which they knew must speedily subside, should prevent, or 
for an instant interrupt, the discharge of their most important 
duty. Yet it turned out that there was not even any outery. 
The good sense of the community was proof against all that 
could be said or written ; they knew that the Government loath- 
ed the measure which necessity alone could have driven them 
to; and they turned with indignation from the appeals of those 
whose glaring misconduct created that necessity, though these 
appeals were unthinkingly backed by the Press. Who now 
doubts that, with the exception of a few Political Unions, the 
whole country approves of the Irish Bill,—that is to say, admits 
while it laments the necessity for such a measure? Yet there 
was a moment when the little knot of Irish agitators reckoned 
upon support, possibly upon Lent from England, because some 
of the Unions and Papers took their part! Such is not the 
nature of the English people. They saw at once through 
the whole. They knew full well that Ireland was convuleed, 
because two or three individuals preferred living upon political 
contributions, to earning a livelihood by honest industry. 
But they kept aloof from every thing which could wear the 
semblance of helping those men, and saw the Bill finally 
pass with entire satisfaction. The attempted meetings every- 
where failed; even the Irish agitators themselves ceased to 
attend them, through mortification at their falling off. Many 
of the very newspapers which promoted them, were ashamed 
to repeat their proceedings, and we believe it is a fact that no 
proposition was ever brought forward for rent—or tribute—or 
subscription in any shape, at a single meeting held, or attempted 
to be held, in any part of the country. 

Let us, however, here do justice to the periodical Press. Its 
attacks upon the Bill were fair, and open, and honest. It may 
have been an error—but the error was to all appearance con- 
scientious. No one can say of it, what in both Houses of Par- 
liament was stated, and, as we are informed, was universally 
believed in the political circles of the metropolis—that some of 
the fiercest xntagonists of the measure in public, privately 
avowed their opinion of its absolute necessity for the salvation 


of Ireland. 
It is a somewhat extraordinary thing to observe the course 
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which has since been pursued by those parts of the Press to 
which we have been referring. They have not forgiven the 
Parliament for passing the Bill, nor the people for approving of 
it. That was to be expected. But then they inveigh against 
the Parliament for having done nothing else! As if there had 
been room left for any other question by the men who debated 
for about a week the first reading, and spoke on all the other 
stages more hours after the audience had ceased to deserve the 
name, than others ever did minutes to the most attentive lis- 
wnere! Here again we may venture to predict, that the public 
opinion will not go along with those who would estrange the 
people’s confidence from their representatives. 

But again, the Government are attacked for not propounding 
a dozen or two of measures, while it is admitted that not a step 
of progress could, by physical possibility, have been made in car 
rying through any one. Probably, the sound judgment of the 
people will decide that it is a wiser, and more creditable course 
for the good of a great nation, rather to bring forward its plans 
maturely, at a time when they can be taken into practical con- 
sideration, than to make a vain theatrical parade of their inten- 
tions, while yet necessarily crude and imperfect, and at a mo- 
ment when they can be no sooner heard, and made the subject of 
a paragraph, than postponed for want of time,—pushed aside by 
the pressure of other matters, and forgotten amidst the jar of 
personal and factious conflicts. It is also very possible that the 
people may reflect upon the delays which have impeded the pro- 
gress of such measures of relief as the Government did intro- 
duce—and upon the fact, that the agitations on the Irish Bill have 
actually made those who are now so loud in their complaints 
of nothing having been proposed, forget that two or three most 
important plans were brought forward on the eve of that Bill 
reaching the Commons—for example, the Irish Church Reform, 
and the Reform of Corporations. 

We might mention other proofs of the public judgment refu- 
sing to be misled by the Press during the late discussions. For 
instance, who really has suffered himself to be led away with 
the fancy, that the Irish Bill was materially changed in its pas- 
sage throngh the House of Commons? Not that any rational 
man could deem it an offence in the Government, if they had 
yielded to the prevailing opinion of the people’s representatives. 
But the fact is, that those representativ es did not desire the 
measure to be altered, being satisfied of its absolute necessity, 
and unwilling to impair its eficacy. That any point whatever 
was conceded to the Irish agitators, is wholly untrue. The chief 
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of them himself voted against the addition (universally allowed 
to be inoperative and absurd) respecting refusal of tithe. And 
the exemption of certain offences in proclaimed districts from 
court- martial jurisdiction, and others in districts not proclaimed, 
from summary cognizance by two justices, is at once perceived, 
by any one who considers the matter, to be wholly immaterial ; 
inasmuch as nobody ever dreamt that meetings of agitators 
would be held where the proclamation had been issued, or that 
the agitators would remain a quarter of an hour after the notice 
given ;—and these things must have taken place to raise any 
question at all either for the court-martial or the justice. It is 
unnecessary, and it would be painful, to go through the provi- 
sions—the great and unhappy—though requisite severities of 
this act, in order to show how shamefully devoid of foundation 
the assertion is, that it was mitigated in the Commons. The 
agitators, and some of the newsp* pers, claim credit for changes 
in it which exist only in their own imagination. The Tories 
are eager to find a liberal Government in the wrong ; having 
some of them, (certainly not the leading ones,) given the mea- 
sure a reluctant support. Others who actually joined the Radi- 
cal party in opposing it, ended by complaining that it had been 
marred by unwise concessions, but failed in showing wherein 
its vigour had been impaired. Let us join every true friend of 
the peace and liberties of the country, in hoping that the peace- 
able inhabitants of Ireland may receive full protection from this 
measure of needful rigour, and that the returning tranquillity of 
the country may soon dispense with the necessity of its continu- 
ance. 

In the remarks which we have been making upon the eman- 
cipation of the people from dictation by the Press, we have said 
nothing of the pains taken by many of its organs to open the 
eyes of their readers. At no time were those publications ever 
more careless of the foundation on which their statements of 
fact rest. Some of them, for instance, have been going on week 
after week amusing the public with accounts of events both at 
home and abroad,—as changes in the Ministry—resignations and 
accessions in the offices—removals of fereign ambassadors— 
movements in the French and Belgian governments—negotia- 
tions about Poland and Turkey,—and a variety of other tales, 
which a few days have uniformly shown to be mere fictions of 
the brain. Others have been attacking the Government, or the 
Reformed Parliament, for intentions which the event has proved 
never to have been entertained. But it has frequently happened, 
that attacks have been made against both for not doing what 
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had actually been done, or for having done something which it 
was impossible to do. Thus the same post brought to Edin- 
burgh a serious charge against the Ministers for giving a seat at 
the Admiralty to an officer of cavalry—the gentleman in ques- 
tion being a post-captain in the navy; and another charge as 
serious, for having been so long without taking any steps on 
two important questions,—then standing on the books of the 
two Houses—the notice of a bill upon the one, and the com- 
mitment of a bill upon the other—it having been read a se- 
cond time :—all these, and a thousand other things of the like 
kind, may be passed over as the common run of errors into 
which the necessity of daily publication is so apt to betray its 
victims. But such things are among the chief means resorted 
to in order to further what seems a pretty general design in 
some parts of the press, to run down all public men, in and out 
of place, and without any exception. Where these can be at- 
tacked, either in what they say or do, or by any perversion of 
their speeches, or misrepresentation of their conduct, the attack 
is made vigorously. When there is room for commendation, a 
profound silence is the only indication of approval, or rather 
that there is no possibility of attacking them. As for defending 
them from any attack, how glaring soever its injustice, that is 
quite out of the question. So that, to have any thing like a 
chance of fair play, a statesman must have a newspaper—he 
must become himself an editor! and then, though he would 
probably have all the rest of the profession, without any one 
exception, upon his back, he would at least have one channel 
through which he might contradict the imputations cast upon 
him. But the good sense of the country is a better security 
for those who do their duty; and it has never been more stri- 
kingly exhibited than during the last two years; nor at any part 
of this period so usefully as since the general election called the 
Reform Bill into operation. 

We should be most unwilling, that, in any of the foregoing 
remarks, we should be supposed to undervalue the inestimable 
advantages which the best interests of the country derive from 
an unshackled Periodical Press. To dilate upon these would 
be altogether superfluous ; every one feels them—every one 
whose praise is worth having, acknowledges them. But it is in 
the nature of great powers to be abused, and usurpation ever 
treads close upon dominion, The old Parliament had lost the 
confidence of the country; and the sense of the people having no 
legitimate organ, the Newspapers, especially those of the metro- 
polis, had usurped that office. To a certain degree—within cer- 
tain limits—these publications do reflect the popular feeling. 
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They cannot long resist it; but they sometimes try to excite 
and to guide it. The more informed the community becomes, 
such undue influence will be the less powerful ; and the better 
the constitution of Parliament is made, the worse will be the 
chance of other leaders than their representatives directing the 
energies of the people. 

Before concluding these reflections, we must take notice of an 
objection which has been frequently urged against cheap literature. 
It is said to be interfering with the production of works of a higher 
description. A little reflection must show that this is quite im- 
possible, except in one way—and to this exception we shall con- 
fine our attention for the present, intending on another occasion to 
enter more at large into the general question, on account of its 
importance, rather than of any doubt or difficulty which can be 
said to attend it. The onlyi injury y which cheap publications can do 
to the productions of genius is by plagiarism ; in short, by inter- 
fering with the rights of property. We do not believe that they 
have been guilty of this great offence; but undoubtedly they 
who conduct them are exposed to the temptation of committing 
it, and may often yield to this temptation without perceiving 
the injury they are doing to others. It is only necessary to 
throw out this hint, we should think, in order to put well-mean- 
ing publishers on their guard; and we should hope that against 
those of another description the Law will be found sufficiently 
strong. 


Art. XI.—1. Ireland, a Tale, by Harrier Marrixeav. 
12mo. London: 1832. 
2. Speech of the Right Hon. Sir R. Peer, on the Bill for 
Suppressing Disturbances in Ireland. 8vo. London: 1833. 
3. Speech of the Right Hon. E. G. Staniey, on the Bill for 
Suppressing Disturbances in Ireland. 8vo. London: 1833. 
4. Speech of the Right Hon. Sprine Rice on the Repeal of 
the Union. S8vo. London: 18338. . ', 
SWIM Huce 
v is with feelings of the deepest regret'and disappointment 
that we find ourselves once more engaged in writing an 
article upon the State of Ireland. Let not our Hibernian friends 
and readers consider this admission to be founded upon any 
want of sympathy for them, or upon any disrespect towards 
their country. We can assure them, in all sincerity and single- 
ness of heart, that from the day of passing the Relief Bill, 
we bad hoped a separate disquisition upon Ireland would have 
become as absurd and as unnecessary as an essay upon the 
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separate interests of the Vale of Aylesbury or of the Isle of 
Thanet. So long as we considered Ireland the victim of op- 
pression and of intolerance, the pages of this journal were 
devoted to her cause and to her wrongs; and no effort of ours 
has been omitted that could bring before the public a practical 
view of her condition, physical, moral, and political. We pride 
ourselves peculiarly on one claim to public attention ; our obser- 
vations have ever been of a practical nature, and not only 
intended but calculated to suggest the remedy, in describing 
the evil—to excite to the discharge of duty on the part of the 
legislature, on the part of communities, and of individuals, ra- 
ther than to exasperate angry passions, and to create useless 
discontent. We had fondly hoped, that with the reign of into- 
lerance and injustice, our occupation as Reviewers of high grie- 
vances would have been gone. We have resisted manifold and 
great temptations presented to us by Mr Sadler and others, and 
have neither nibbled nor bit at the light summer fly of the pam- 
phleteer, or at the heavy bait of the report of a Parliamen- 
tary Committee, believing that a full reliance might be placed 
upon the natural progress of knowledge, the extension of good 
principles, and of national prosperity. We had hoped that we 
should at length see Ireland all that her poets and orators have 
told us, in describing all that she is and that she is not. We must 
confess, that, in many important particulars, our expectations 
have been grievously disappointed. In many respects the condi- 
tion of Ireland has not improved, in some it has retrograded ; and 
if our views were confined within the narrow limits of the present, 
—if we did not think that, as intelligent and responsible beings, 
we are also bound to consider the future, we should sink in dis- 
couragement, if not in despair. 

Our Tory friends must not misconstrue these observations. 
If Catholic Emancipation has not as yet produced the tran- 
quillity, the cessation of civil strife, and the respect for the 
laws, which had been anticipated as its consequences, no rea- 
sonable man ought on that account to raise a doubt respect- 
ing the wisdom and the necessity of that great measure. It 
was just, and therefore it was expedient. ‘ However great 
‘ my disapp ointment,’ observed Sir Robert Peel in the last 
session, ‘and however I may have suffered personally by the 
* course I then pursued, even with my present experience, were 
* I again called upon to decide, my judgment would remain un- 
‘changed.’ There are some weak or inconsiderate persons, 
who, after supporting the Relief Bill, now express their regret 
at its success. Do they not know that this regret is unavailing ? 
Do they not know that the word which has gone forth eannot be 
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recalled—that there is no retreat—and that to sigh for the glories 
of Dr Duigenan, and the protection and safety of the Penal Code, 
is but to imitate the sorrow of a twice-wedded matron who de- 
stroys the peace of her home by lamentation loud and deep, in 
honour of her dear first husband. It is not upon these grounds 
that we should wish our opinions to rest. Nudla vestigia retror- 
sum, it is true; but if the road were as broad and smooth as 
Macadam could make it—if the rate of travelling were as rapid 
as that upon the Manchester Railway, it appears to us impossible, 
except from the most complete want of understanding or defi- 
ciency of principle, that any man can wish to reverse his course. 
Turbulence we have to encounter, it is true—insubordination 
still exists—the agitators still carry on their wicked crusade— 
but do their grievances continue the same? Do they possess 
the same means of uniting the Roman Catholic body, and of 
dividing the Protestants which formerly existed? Is there the 
same sympathy felt for their struggles? Formerly they stood as 
warriors engaged in a noble and honourable conflict; now they 
are but as gladiators who beat the air. There is no one evil in the 
present system which in our minds would not have been infinite- 
ly greater, had Emancipation been refused or delayed ; and many 
of the greatest dangers which existed under the former state of 
things, if not wholly removed, have at least been greatly dimi- 
nished. Discontent still exists, and is loud in its clamours—but 
the greatest of all grievances, religious intolerance, has ceased. 
To say that the last state of Ireland is worse than the first, is to 
imagine that a lever can be as powerful without as with a ful- 
crum. 

It is important to follow up these observations further, for we 
are well aware how industriously circulated has been the sophism 
which attributes the present state of Ireland to Catholic Eman- 
cipation. We are well aware with what adroitness this sophism 
has been applied to other questions. ‘Observe the consequences 
‘ of overthrowing the bulwarks of the constitution,’ exclaims 
the Tory. ‘Profit by the example given you in yielding to 
* intimidation,’ observes the Waverer. ‘ Avoid all great and 
‘sudden changes, as bringing with them frightful calamities,’ 
whispers the moderate Reformer. We, on the contrary, say,— 
profit by this great lesson, avoid injustice, dread the refusal of 
just claims, do not allow the hearts of nations to sicken in de- 
ferred hope. Grant wisely, but grant generously; above all, 
when called upon to concede, let concession be made upon just 
principles ; and do not refuse to reason and justice what you 
must be compelled to yield to an overwhelming necessity. It has 
been truly said, that one of the highest characteristics of reveal- 
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ed religion is the control and responsibility which it affixes to 
human motives. Even in practical politics, the declared motives 
of the statesman inevitably affect the consequences of his act. 
The government, and still more, the legislature of a country, to 
be respected, should always maintajn an honourable superi- 
ority; and where a concession is made reluctantly upon false 
principles, it loses all its grace, and many of its beneficial conse- 
quences. The lamp may be in our hand, but it will have lost its 
magical power. Emancipation was carried, not asan act of jus- 
tice, or even of liberality,—it was allowed to pass asa triumph ; 
—the agitators and orators being placed in the car, and the mem- 
bers of the Duke of Wellington’s Government following the 
chariot wheels as bondsmen. Is it surprising that such an event 
should have turned the heads even of that most calm and judi- 
cious class of men who guided the councils of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation? Is it wonderful that they should be elated in having 
thus conquered the conqueror of Europe ? This error we believe 
to have been the great source of mischief. The false principle, 
and the low and secondary arguments on which the Relief Bill of 
1829 was founded and recommended, have gone far towards neu- 
tralizing the immediate benefits of Emancipation. But fortu- 
nately these sources of evil are but transitory and evanescent. 
The principles of justice on the contrary are eternal. When the 
errors and blunders of 1829 are forgotten, the triumph of jus- 
tice and toleration, in freeing the consciences of men from any 
restraints but those of duty, will be complete; and the seed which 
has been cast in the ground, and which as yet scarcely seems to 
vegetate, will bring forth an abundant harvest. 

It is also but an act of justice to state, that the friends of 
Emancipation were never such political quacks as to suggest or to 
hope, that all that intolerance had, during a century and a half, 
effected, toleration could in one session repair. It is always 
more easy to destroy than to build up; and whilst the powers of 
mischief are rapid and infinite, the work of restoration and of 
remedy is slow and difficult. We could readily refer to the 
speeches of Mr Fox, Lord Grey, Lord Holland, and Lord Lans- 
downe, in confirmation of this statement—but are not all these 
things written in the chronicles of the Parliamentary Reporter? 
We should almost fear to be guilty of a breach of privilege, were 
we to fill our pages from the speeches of former debates. During 
the last two years, nearly half the debates in the House of Com- 
mons have been made up of idle references to former diseus- 
sions; and many of our orators, like the Gouls and Afrits of 
the Arabian Legends, seem to have no appetite but for the ex- 
humed carcasses of the departed. 
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recalled—that there is no retreat—and that to sigh for the glories 
of Dr Duigenan, and the protection and safety of the Penal Code, 
is but to imitate the sorrow of a twice-wedded matron who de- 
stroys the peace of her home by lamentation loud and deep, in 
honour of her dear first husband. It is not upon these grounds 
that we should wish our opinions to rest. Nudla vestigia retror- 
sum, it is true; but if the road were as broad and smooth as 
Macadam could make it—if the rate of travelling were as rapid 
as that upon the Manchester Rail way, it appears to us impossible, 
except from the most complete want of understanding or defi- 
ciency of principle, that any man can wish to reverse his course. 
Turbulence we have to encounter, it is true—insubordination 
still exists—the agitators still carry on their wicked crusade— 
but do their grievances continue the same? Do they possess 
the same means of uniting the Roman Catholic body, and of 
dividing the Protestants which formerly existed? Is there the 
same sympathy felt for their struggles? Formerly they stood as 
warriors engaged in a noble and honourable conflict; now they 
are but as gladiators who beat the air. There is no one evil in the 
present system which in our minds would not have been infinite- 
ly greater, had Emancipation been refused or delayed ; and many 
of the greatest dangers which existed under the former state of 
things, if not wholly removed, have at least been greatly dimi- 
nished. Discontent still exists, and is loud in its clamours—but 
the greatest of all grievances, religious intolerance, has ceased. 
To say that the last state of Ireland is worse than the first, is to 
imagine that a lever can be as powerful without as with a ful- 
crum. 

It is important to follow up these observations further, for we 
are well aware how industriously circulated has been the sophism 
which attributes the present state of Ireland to Catholic Eman- 
cipation. We are well aware with what adroitness this sophism 
has been applied to other questions. ‘Observe the consequences 
‘ of overthrowing the bulwarks of the constitution,’ exclaims 
the Tory. ‘Profit by the example given you in yielding to 
* intimidation,’ observes the Waverer. ‘ Avoid all great and 
‘sudden changes, as bringing with them frightful calamities,’ 
whispers the moderate Reformer. We, on the contrary, say,— 
profit by this great lesson, avoid injustice, dread the refusal of 
just claims, do not allow the hearts of nations to sicken in de- 
ferred hope. Grant wisely, but grant generously; above all, 
when called upon to concede, let concession be made upon just 
principles ; and do not refuse to reason and justice what you 
must be compelled to yield to an overwhelming necessity. It has 
been truly said, that one of the highest characteristics of reveal- 
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ed religion is the control and responsibility which it affixes to 
human motives. Even in practical politics, the declared motives 
of the statesman inevitably affect the consequences of his act. 
The government, and still more, the legislature of a country, to 
be respected, should always maintain an honourable superi- 
ority ; and where a concession is made reluctantly upon false 
principles, it loses all its grace, and many of its beneficial conse- 
quences. The lamp may be in our hand, but it will have lost its 
magical power. Emancipation was carried, not asan act of jus- 
tice, or even of liberality,—it was allowed to pass as a triumph ; 
—the agitators and orators being placed in the car, and the mem- 
bers of the Duke of Wellington’s Government following the 
chariot wheels as bondsmen. Is it surprising that such an event 
should have turned the heads even of that most calm and judi- 
cious class of men who guided the councils of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation ? Is it wonderful that they should be elated in having 
thus conquered the conqueror of Europe ? This error we believe 
to have been the great source of mischief. The false principle, 
and the low and secondary arguments on which the Relief Bill of 
1829 was founded and recommended, have gone far towards neu- 
tralizing the immediate benefits of Emancipation. But fortu- 
nately these sources of evil are but transitory and evanescent. 
The principles of justice on the contrary are eternal. When the 
errors and blunders of 1829 are forgotten, the triumph of jus- 
tice and toleration, in freeing the consciences of men from any 
restraints but those of duty, will be complete; and the seed which 
has been cast in the ground, and which as yet scarcely seems to 
vegetate, will bring forth an abundant harvest. 

It is also but an act of justice to state, that the friends of 
Emancipation were never such political quacks as to suggest or to 
hope, that all that intolerance had, during a century and a half, 
effected, toleration could in one session repair. It is always 
more easy to destroy than to build up; and whilst the powers of 
mischief are rapid and infinite, the work of restoration and of 
remedy is slow and difficult. We could readily refer to the 
speeches of Mr Fox, Lord Grey, Lord Holland, and Lord Lans- 
downe, in confirmation of this statement—but are not all these 
things written in the chronicles of the Parliamentary Reporter? 
We should almost fear to be guilty of a breach of privilege, were 
we to fill our pages from the speeches of former debates. During 
the last two years, nearly half the debates in the House of Com- 
mons have been made up of idle references to former discus- 
sions; and many of our orators, like the Gouls and Afrits of 
the Arabian Legends, seem to have no appetite but for the ex- 
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Our object, in making these observations, has been to guard 
ourselves and our readers from the misconception that we 
doubt the justice, the policy, or the ultimate advantages of 
Emancipation, because we feel it to be our duty to proceed to 
give our opinion upon the present state of Ireland, the evils which 
oppress her, and the remedies upon which she can rely for pro- 
tection and safety. 

In the first article of this Number, we have introduced to the 
notice of our readers the very able and instructive series of Tales 
published by Miss Martineau. We then reserved for future and 
separate consideration her tract on Ireland. We did so, not from 
any peculiarity or superiority w hich distinguishes it, but because 
we felt that we could not touch upon the stateof [reland generally, 
without throwing the fair authoress so far into the background 
as to expose our gallantry to some suspicion. In this tract are 
to be found many of the characteristics of Miss Martineau’s other 
publications ;—an adherence to her general principles, carried, 
perhaps, too far,—great distinctness and power in enunciating 
them,—a singular facility, by a few touches, of sketching the fea- 
tures and attitudes of her dramatis persone, or rather of cutting 
their portraits into copper, like Salvator Rosa in his etchings,— 
and at times the bursts of unaffected sensibility so peculiarly femi- 
nine, and which combine rather than contrast with the severity 
of some of her doctrines. Still, though this tale is very able, 
yet, taken on the whole, it is not attractive. It appears to us to 
deal too much in shadows; and where a light is thrown in, it is 

rather that of a torch, or of an explosion, ‘than of the noonday 
sun. During the reign of Mrs Radcliffe and of Udolpho, it 
was said by a French critic of his country women, ‘elles ont 
§ quittes les rubans rosés pour les idées noires.’ As far as 
the choice of trimmings, we are perfectly willing to leave 
Miss Martineau to her own taste; but we cannot help think- 
ing that if she were to deal less exclusively than she does in 
‘les idées noires,’ her works would lose nothing in trath, and 
would gain much in practical utility. When we follow her 
through that course of philosophical enquiry which more fre- 
quently leads her to analyze evils than to discuss remedies, 
we sink disheartened, and are tempted to ask the authoress— 


‘ Hast thou wandered there 
To bring us back the tidings of despair ?" 


There is not a sufficient encouragement held out to the per- 
formance of active duty; the reward which society holds out in 
the results of its own improvement is underrated; the power 
of enlightened benevolence is circumscribed ; and hope is repre- 
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sented as an illusion that can only deceive and lead astray. In 
these respects Miss Martineau seems to us to have mistaken 
‘ reverse of wrong for right,’ and in avoiding the follies of fa- 
naticism, the puerilities of overwrought sympathy, and the 
exaggerated anticipations of speculative hypothesis, she has 
limited within bounds far too circumscribed, the field of human 
activity, human sympathy, and human benevolence ;—she 
has plucked up the wheat with the tares, and has drawn a pic- 
ture calculated, not only to dispirit all his Majesty’s lieges 
living beyond St George’s Channel, but to make statesmen and 
legislators doubt whether the time given to the improvement of 
the government and the laws of Ireland, is not absolutely 
thrown away. * Though,’ as Mrs Malaprop says, ‘ comparisons 
‘ are odious’, we may yet be permitted to observe, that however 
deficient the works of Miss Edgeworth may be in that fami- 
liarity with economical science which is shown in the writings 
of Miss Martineau, we cannot help thinking that the pictures 
drawn in ‘Castle Rackrent,’ in the § Absentee,’ in § Ennui,’ and in 
the beautiful tale of ‘ Rosanna,’ are equally true, and much more 
useful than the little volume now before us. In Miss Edge- 
worth’s admirable representations of Irish crimes, follies, and 
weaknesses, she still shows how the evils she describes may be 
averted, remedied, or mitigated. She proves that much may be 
done by the Landlord, much by the Magistrate, much by the 
Legislature; and what is more important than all, that much may 
be done by the People themselves. The effect of her writings is 
therefore cheering; she defines duties in giving examples; and 
we should have but a bad opinion of an Irishman who could 
rise from the perusal of her tales without a deeper sense of his 
own responsibility, an increased desire of benefiting his country, 
and a firmer belief in the power of promoting that country’s in- 
terests, by industry, public spirit, and virtue. It is true, that 
Miss Martineau does believe in the efficacy of two remedies— 
the colonies and the schoolhouse. Emigration and instruction 
she most truly and properly suggests as great instruments 
to be used for the future regeneration of Ireland. In this opi- 
nion all will agree; but are they the only remedies, and are 
they practically within the reach of all persons and classes ? 
Even if they were, and that emigrants could be shipped off to Ca- 
nada and New South Wales, in the same number with the Irish 
pigs and cattle that fill the markets of Manchester, and alarm 
the minds of all the West Country squires; and, further, if all 
the schools and scholars enumerated by Captain Gordon could 
be multiplied a thousandfold, we believe that much more would 
still require to be done. Education, all-powerful as it is, acts 
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rather on the future than on the present generation; and the 
cost of emigration on a large scale is so great, that unless Mr 
Hume and the economists can greatly reduce Sir R. Wilmot 
Horton’s estimates, or unless aid can be granted by the Govern- 
ment, a measure of doubtful utility, the patient may expire 
whilst waiting for the administration of this specific. 

Miss Martineau states in her Preface, that ‘ she considers it 
* her business to treat rather of Irish economy than of Irish poli- 
‘ tics.’ Alas ! she lays down a rule to which it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to adhere. No surgeon’s knife has so fine 
an edge as to be capable of separating these two elements; and 
the politics and the political economy of Ireland, as, perhaps, 
of most other countries, are so blended and intermixed, they act 
and react upon each other in such a perpetual chain of cause 
and effect, that there is no analysis so subtle as to make the 
distinction. But though Miss Martineau is not to be blamed 
for not having achieved an impossibility, she might, in discuss- 
ing political matters, have avoided the use of exaggerated terms, 
calculated to mislead one class of readers, and to indispose 
another. We are no friends to the undue and disproportioned 
wealth of the Irish Church, as we shall prove betore we con- 
clude this article. But when Miss Martineau seems to assent 
to the reasoning of Father Glenny, one of her imaginary charac- 
ters, and to apply the term plunder to tithes and Church proper- 
ty,—when she states that society is divided into the classes of 
those who plunder and those who are plundered,—she sanctions 
an exaggeration, and a misapplication of terms inexcusable in it- 
self, and leading to consequences equally formidable and fatal. 

A short sketch of a well-conceived tale is always a most un- 
satisfactory and tame performance. It is enough for us to state, 
that Miss Martineau has described the life and miseries of an 
Irish peasant family, from the improvident marriage, to the 
trial and conviction of the wife and mother, and the whiteboy- 
ism of the father. The chapters bear the titles of Irish Eco- 
nomy, Irish Liabilities, Irish Adventure, Irish Crime, Irish 
Retribution, Irish Responsibility, Irish Fatality, and Irish Dis- 
affection. As incidental to the tale, the authoress discusses the 
relations of landlord and tenant, the questions of tithe and 
church property, the sub-letting act, the poor’s laws, absenteeism, 
and population. These important subjects are handled with 
the view of showing ‘ how long a series of evils may befall indi- 
* viduals in a society constituted like that of Ireland, and by 
‘ what a repetition of grievances its members are driven into 
* disaffection and violence.’ Miss Martineau apologizes for not 
having made ‘a more thrilling and moving story of conspiracy, 
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‘ rebellion, and slaughter, by weapon and by gibbet ;’ but when 
in her few pages she has introduced fire, exile, shipwreck, insa- 
nity, transportation, and death, we really consider that her 
excuses are somewhat unnecessary, and out of place. It is 
related that a French traveller, on quitting Drury Lane Theatre, 
was asked whether he had seen a tragedy or comedy. ‘I know 
* not,’ was the reply; ‘ but there was one suicide, three mur- 
‘ders, and a public execution, all represented on the stage.’ 
* Ah! mon ami,’ exclaimed his friend, ‘ c’était une comedie; si 
‘la representation était une tragedie vous auriez vu bien autre 
‘chose.’ It could only have been upon similar principles that 
Miss Martineau doubted whether her fiction was sufficiently 
tragic: it is precisely on opposite grounds that we think she is 
fairly open to criticism. We should willingly have spared many 
of her most affecting incidents, if she had given us more reason 
to hope, and if she had read to Ireland more practical lessons of 
improvement. 

Let us then enquire whether hope can reasonably be enter- 
tained, and whether the lesson of improvement can profitably 
be read. Let us enquire what has been done, and what ought 
to be done. Let us examine the existing evils, and the impending 
dangers of Ireland ; and, above all, let us examine the remedies 
which it becomes an honest Government, and a reformed Par- 
liament, vigorously and unflinchingly to apply. 

The protracted struggle of the Roman Catholics for Emanci- 
pation broke up in Ireland all the ordinary ties and obligations 
of society. As the political grievance was one generally felt, 
so the political agitation was general also. One universal con- 
federation was formed of the Orange Societies and Brunswick 
Clubs on the one hand, and the Catholic Committees on the 
other. Nothing was viewed through a plain and a transpa- 
rent medium; the prism of party coloured every object, and 
distorted every form. The club, the violent newspaper, the 
public meeting, the pomp of oratory, the parade of correspon- 
dence, the toil of petitioning, the collection of subscriptions, the 
duties of secretaries, chairmen, and treasurers,—these occupied 
the time and attention of all classes in the community. If a 
turbulent and excited peasantry were to be restrained, it was 
boasted that the influence of an orator was to effect this good 
purpose, and not the law of the land. If Orange processions 
were to be prohibited, the decree of a Grand Master, and not the 
proclamation of the Lord-lieutenant, was relied on. Officers 
and soldiers, formed into local corps of yeomanry, disregarded 
the orders they received, and contemned the Government which 
paid them. The peasantry, which scorned the enactments of 
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the statute-book, aud the authority of the civil magistrate, ad- 
hered with fidelity, as of old, to the ‘laws made on the hills,’ 
and to the leaders of their own choice. Politics became to all 
an occupation and an excitement—to some they became a sport 
and an adventure—and to others, and not a few, a profitable 
speculation. All the ordinary motives of duty and of interest 
were superseded ; and the whole social system of civilized life 
was replaced by a system purely artificial, in which power 
and responsibility were severed. The land and its inhabitants 
seemed doomed to pass through every vicissitude of being, with 
the exception of the state of repose. In public meetings, and in 
exaggerated declamation, the young and the ambitious saw the 
road to distinction. They saw men rise to professional ho- 
nours and wealth, by claiming an unfortunate preeminence 
as party leaders. The corn exchange was the road to suc- 
cess in the four courts, and the cheers of the multitude were 
accompanied, or at least were followed, by the more solid re- 
wards of briefs from the attorney, and fees from the client. 
On the other hand, the chambers and the purses of college 
tutors were filled by pupils who came up to the University, not 
only to study literature but politics at the feet of the Protestant 
Gamaliel. During the last year of the Duke of Wellington’s 
administration, it was in the north, and on the part of the 
Orange population, that the greatest violence was displayed ; 
and the Roman Catholics, though not positively tranquil, were, 
when considered relatively, obedient to the laws, and submissive. 
Under these circumstances, the change of government took 
place, and many of the old advocates for Irish interests fondly 
imagined that a period of repose would arise,—for it would 
betray an ignorance of Irish history, if we were to assert that 
a period of repose could, in Ireland, be said to return. It soon 
was found, however, that the change of government did not 
make the pleasure of excitement and agitation less to one party, 
nor diminish its profit to another. A state of excitement had 
become a second nature to the entire nation. As well might it 
have been expected thet the Irish peasantry could at once have 
abjured whisky, as that the orators and their hearers, the col- 
lectors and receivers of rent and tribute, should have subsided 
into farmers, merchants, and lawyers, after having so long, and 
to such good purpose, foamed as patriots. Fresh grievances were 
sought for. New covers were beaten, and new game started; and 
the cry of these wild huntsmen has since been louder, and their 
course more devastating, than any described in the most powerful 
fictions of poetry. This state of things neither can nor ought te 
last ;—it must either diea natural, ora violent death: it must cease 
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either by the combined operation of good government, and im- 
proved principles among the people, or it must lead to the fearful 
issue of civil war and convulsion. To produce the first of these 
alternatives, and to avert the second, ought to be the object not 
only of anxious desire, but of strenuous exertion on the part of 
all who wish well to Ireland, and who are desirous of main- 
taining for the British Empire her rank among the civilized 
nations of the world. 

What then are the remedies ?—as we have already said, Wis- 
dom on the part of the Legislature, and Common Sense on the 
part of the people. Words few, but of mighty import. Let us 
therefore proceed to a more close analysis, and to a more accu- 
rate investigation. But, first, it is necessary to clear away a 
preliminary objection, loudly and vehemently urged by the dis- 
contented apostles of agitation. * We have been deceived by 
‘the Whigs,’ they tell us; ‘ that base and selfish party has no 
‘ sympathy for our sufferings, and no disposition to remove our 
‘burdens. To all the vices of their 'lory predecessors they add 
‘ the baser crime of hypocrisy ; from them we have received no- 
‘ thing ; and to them we can never look with either gratitude or 
‘ confidence; and therefore, through their agency, the first remedy 
‘ suggested, that of good government, can never be supplied.’ 
Heavy charges these, but somewhat lightly hazarded. Do the 
facts of history support this sweeping censure? Or rather, are 
not the falsehood and audacity of these calumnies proved by facts 
within the knowledge of the calumniators, unless they prefer being 
considered the most ignorant, rather than the most malignant of 
mankind? Some vindication of the Whigs is contained in one 
of the publications whose titles are prefixed to this article ; 
but we are disposed to carry the vindication farther. We ask, 
who first dared to assert the principle of Irish independence ? 
The Whig, Molyneux. Who excited, directed, and controlled, 
those national energies, which, by a bloodless revoiution, suc- 
cessfully resisted and overthrew an usurped dominion? The 
Whigs, Charlemont and Grattan. Who first called upon the 
Imperial Parliament, in the words of truth and wisdom, to 
emancipate the Roman Catholic ? The Whig, Fox. Who aban- 
doned office sooner than renounce the principles of religious 
freedom? The Whigs, Grey, Lansdowne, and their col- 
leagues. Who secured for Irish agriculture its freedom of 
trade ; who wrung from a reluctant Government an enquiry into 
the abuses of the courts of justice; and who, both under ad- 
verse and friendly administrations, enforced the necessity of 
reforming the abuses of the Irish Church? The Whig, New- 
port. Who, in the midst of professional avocations, and in the 
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enjoyment of Parliamentary fame, secured to the Irish people 
the practical protection of a Grand Jury, exercising legally its 
important criminal duties? The Whig, Horner. What power 
led on the party in those glorious conflicts during the debates on 
the Catholic Association Bill? It was the ‘ might of Brougham.’ 
With whom originated that searching enquiry, which, by truth 
and evidence, overthrew the prejudice and ignorance opposed to 
Catholic Emancipation? The Whig, Althorp. Tosum up all, 
we refer boldly to the whole course of legislative proceedings 
from the year 1780; and we ask, where can be found one single 
important question in which the Whigs as a party,,and the 
leaders of the Whigs individually, have not strenuously fought 
the battles of Ireland,—sacrificing office, surrendering the desires 
of personal distinction and of honourable ambition, risking the 
confidence of their Sovereign and of their constituents, for the as- 
sertion of a great principle, and with the hope of redressing the 
wrongs of an oppressed people? If the Whigs have not been 
the friends of the popular party, then has that party been with- 
out any friends: if parties, like individuals, are left without 
friends, it can only be from being undeserving of them. But 
Ireland has had friends, strenuous, brave, wise, and persevering. 
Those friends have been the Whigs. And yet we are now told, 
by the very party for whom they laboured, and whom they 
served, that nothing has been done,—that no gratitude is due,— 
and that all confidence in the Whigs, on the part of Ireland, is 
misplaced ! 

We can anticipate the reply of our opponents. Not contra- 
vening facts which they dare not, because they cannot, deny, 
they will tell us that ours has only been a recital of the glories 
of the first Temple; and that, since the accession of the Whigs 
to power, they have abjured their principles, and have altered 
their course. Here again we join issue with them; we put our- 
selves upon the country, and we claim a verdict. 

If any impartial person will review the Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings of the last two years, and consider the new code of 
constitutional Jaw which is comprised in the English, Scotch, 
and Irish Reform Bills, and in the Boundary Biil ;—and if it 
is farther remembered, that these great measures were destined 
to encounter an opposition the least candid, and the most un- 
compromising, that ever existed,—it might not be a matter of 
surprise to find that the ordinary stream of legislation had been 
somewhat checked and retarded. To enguirers, who asked in 
the language of reproach, What have the Whigs accomplished 
for Ireland ? it might have been sufficient to answer, they have 
restored and reconquered, for the whole empire, its constitu- 
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tional liberties. But they have done much more; and even 
with regard to Ireland, where their difficulties were the great- 


est, a series of measures has been submitted to the Legislature, - 


a very small proportion of which, under more favourable cir- 
cumstances, and if submitted to calm and impartial investiga- 
tion, would have sufficed to ensure the strength and popularity 
of any Irish Government. If the debates of both Houses since the 
Union are referred to, there can scarcely be found one sugges- 
tion made by the Whigs out of office,—scarcely a measure on 
which they relied for the improvement of Ireland, which they 
have not either carried, or endeavoured to carry, since their 
accession to power. On the 11th May, 1824, Lord Althorp 
moved for a committee to enquire into the state of Ireland, and 
in his speech he recapitulated the following subjects, as those 
which required the most earnest and immediate consideration : 
1. The relation of Landlord and Tenant. 2. The want of Ca- 
pital and Employment. 3. The Repeal of Taxes impeding the 
extension of Manufactures. 4. The subject of Grand Jury Pre- 
sentments. 5. Tithes, and the Church Establishment. 6. Orange 
and Ribbon Associations. 7. Emancipation, and the admission 
of the Roman Catholics into a fair participation of office. If these 
subjects have been overlooked by men now in power, who, while 
in opposition, had pressed them upon the attention of Parlia- 
ment, then indeed are the Whigs without claim upon the confi- 
dence of the people of Ireland: but if Lord Grey’s Government 
has not only attended to all these questions, but to many others 
of the deepest practical importance, then Lord Althorp and his 
colleagues have some reason to complain, should the friends of 
sound, but liberal opinions, view their conduct with suspicion and 
distrust. Let us then examine their acts :— 

1. Law of Landlord and Tenant.—Before the formation of the 
present Government, the Subletting Act had been passed,—in- 
tended, and, as we think, calculated, to remedy many of the evils 
of which the Irish occupiers of land had been the victims. This 
act had been recommended by writers and witnesses of all parties 
and opinions. But, when passed, it became the subject of local 
eomplaint, and of grievous misrepresentation. The repeal of the 
subletting act was called for with almost as much vehemence 
as the repeal of the penal laws. The object of this statute being 
the prevention of the system of subinfeudation, which destroyed 
all ties of interest and of duty between the occupiers and the 
proprietors of land, the statute itself became naturally unpo- 
pular among the powerful class of middlemen, to which the 
greater number of the loudest and most eloquent objectors be- 
longed. These able, though not wholly impartial advocates, 
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who ought to have been examined on the voir dire, before their 
testimony was received, or their requests assented to, were stre- 
nuous in their objections. The calamitous consequences of the 
former system of managing Irish estates, are so well described 
by Miss Martineau, that we cannot resist making an extract 
from her first chapter: ‘ Half Sullivan’s difficulties might have 
‘ been avoided, if no one had stood between him and his land- 
‘lord, and the other half if he had known how to make the best 
‘ of his own resources. In the first place, the proprietors would 
never have thought of asking such a rent as L.8 per acre, and, 
in the next, he would have been so far considerate as to en- 
courage Sullivan to improve the land; whereas the middle- 
man, under whom Mr T. held the place, paid the landlord a 
moderate rent, and made his profit out of the higher rent he 
asked of Mr T., who, in his turn, did the same by Sullivan 
and his partners, so that the poorest tenant paid the most, and 
the landlord got the least; or, to put the matter in another light, 
the little farm was expected to support three families of tenants, 
and to pay rents to three landlords. Again, two of these land- 
lords, having only a temporary interest in the place, cared only 
for getting as much out of it as they could while connected with | 
it, and had no view to its improvement, or regard for its per- 
manent value. This ruinous system has received a check by 
‘the operation of the subletting act, but not before it has in- 
‘ flicted severe injuries on the proprietors of the soil, and never- 
‘ to-be-forgotten hardships on their tenantry.’ In this opinion 
we entirely concur. But the Legislature, in its anxiety to cor- 
rect the evil, outstepped the bounds of justice and of expediency. 
The act had practically a retrospective operation, and it varied 
the existing rights of p: arties—affecting, if not the strict letter 
of their contracts, yet the force and interpretation of those con- 
tracts by courts of law. So far a real grievance existed; and 
the Government and the Legislature, by the Ist Wm. IV. c. 29, 
have remedied that grievance, still maintaining the principle of 
the original act. In this case, nothing was yielded to clamour 
or misrepresentation. That which was just was granted, and 
no more ; and the result is, that no further complaints have been 
raised against the subletting act. 

2. The Want of Capital and of Employment.—On the 30th March, 
1831, the Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced his measure 
for the promotion of public works in Ireland. This measure 
was founded upon the Report of the Select Committee on the 
State of the Poor of Ireland, which sat in 1830, and was in- 
tended to supply capital, in the way of loans, for the purpose of 
promoting such useful works, as might not only give temporary 
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employment, but might increase the permanent demand for 
labour. A sum of half a million was voted for this purpose, 
and was made permanently available for purposes of Irish im- 
provement. This grant exceeded in amount any sum which had 
been so appropriated since the Union, and it was regulated on 
much more liberal principles; for though it was to be employed 
in the shape of a loan, and not a gift, the loan, when repaid by 
one class of borrowers, was appropriated, and became strictly 
applicable to works of the same description elsewhere. Thus 
the principle is permanent; and there can be no doubt, from 
the spirit exhibited in the House of Commons, even by those 
who are the most jealous of public expenditure, that if this sys- 
tem is found to conduce to the general interests of Ireland, 
there will not be any indisposition to extend its operations fur- 
ther. The act of the Ist and 2d Wm. IV. c. 33, was passed 
to accomplish these objects; and though at the time there were 
to be found many who took upon themselves to prophesy the 
entire failure of the project, we have it in our power to unde- 
ceive those prophets of ill by an assurance, that experience has 
proved the entire falsehood of their predictions. Harbours, 
piers, roads, bridges, canals, drainages, and various other public 
works, are now in progress in several counties in Ireland, the 
commencement or completion of which is wholly ascribable to 
Lord Althorp’s measure. But the efforts of the Government 
did not stop here. The Treasury took another and a still more 
important step. The Committee of 1830, adverting to the state 
of the Crown lands, and to the important consequences that 
must flow from the result of a well-considered and successful 
effort for their improvement, directed the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests to take this subject into their immediate 
consideration. In the Treasury Minute of 2]st January, 1831, 
it is stated, ‘ that this interposition on the part of the Crown 
‘may at once afford an example, and give a stimulus to the 
‘landed proprietors of Ireland, and may bring to the test of 
6 experiment, those various propositions of Parliamentary com- 
¢ missioners and committees, which recommend as an object of 
‘ the highest national importance, the reclamation of the waste 
¢ Jands of Ireland.’ These waste lands of Ireland exceed 5,000,000 
of acres; and it appears, upon the authority of a Royal Com- 
mission, and of the most eminent practical engineers, that the 
greater part of this immense territory is capable of successful 
cultivation and improvement. Notwithstanding the evidence 
of these reports, no step was taken pr ior to 1832 to bring their 
recommendation to the test of experiment. It was proved before 
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tain lands in the south of Ireland, on which a trial might be 
made of the value of the engineers’ recommendation. The Com- 
mittee suggested that this trial should be made at the public 
expense. The Treasury laid down, for the first time, the im- 
portant principle, that * the Crown, in its capacity of landlord, 
* should undertake the discharge of those duties which it is so 
‘ important that the ordinary inheritors of landed estates should 

rform towards their respective tenantry.’ Upon this basis, 
the Treasury directed the commencement of an extensive expe- 
riment in the county of Cork ;—one which may be expected 
to lead to the application of private capital to the same object, 
and which may thus create an increased demand for labour, 
and may act most materially on the wealth and industry of the 
country. A statute has been subsequently passed to give a legis- 
lative sanction to these improvements; and the parties locally 
interested have come forward with ready cheerfulness, to contri- 
bute, from their own resources, towards a work liberally under- 
taken. If this work is successful, the consequences can scarcely 
be over-appreciated. Let it be but proved that these under- 
takings can be effected with a profit, and we may see 5,000,000 
of acres brought into cultivation, and affording in wages means 
of support, and in reclaimed surface a means of settlement, for 
a great proportion of the unemployed people. 

Nor has the more general developement of the great natural 
advantages of Ireland been overlooked or neglected. A Com- 
mission was appointed for the purpose of enquiring into the im- 
provements which might be effected in the navigation of the 
Shannon, and in the cultivation of the adjacent country. The 
inland navigation of Ireland had been, within a few years, 
raised into great importance, by the introduction of steam- 
boats; but much remained to be done, for which both means and 
information were required. A Report has been presented to 
Parliament, showing what might be expected from a judicious 
expenditure of capital on the river Shannon, both with reference 
to the improvement of the navigation, and also to the reclaiming 
of vast tracts of land, now either inundated periodically by the 
floods of that noble river and its tributary streams, or rendered 
permanently incapable of cultivation, from the vast accumu- 
lation of water. This enquiry is completed, and is most 
curious and interesting in its results; proving in this, as in 
other branches of Irish affairs, how great have been the gifts of 
Nature, and how effectual the mischievous powers of man. 
The state of things described in these Reports is strongly cha- 
racteristic of the condition of the whole of Ireland. Continual 
jealousy and warfare exist between the parties interested in the 
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upper and lower waters. The former destroy the spawning 
salmon of the river of their rivals; the latter consume the eel 
fry, and thus repay the debt. The police are called out with 
muskets and bayonets to determine civil rights; and in some 
instances a few eel weirs, wholly useless to the proprietors, keep 
the waters at an unnatural and foreed elevation, and inundate 
hundreds and thousands of acres, exclude labour from the mar- 
ket, and deprive honest industry of its excitement and of its 
reward, This statement is a perfect illustration of the feuds 
and contests between the contending parties of Ireland, and of 
those struggles in which neither of the combatants can gain, and 
in which the country has been for ages a great and permanent 
loser. 

3. Repeal of Taxves.—One of the most important relations be- 
tween a Government and the people, is the connexion, or perhaps 
we should say the opposition, between the payers and the imposers 
of taxes, That which more immediately comes hometo their hearts 
and bosoms, is frequently less considered than that which touches 
their purses and their banker’s book. On this subject the Irish are 
particularly susceptible; and in 1829 they had been thrown into 
a ferment by some of the last propositions of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s Government. In that year, Mr Goulbourn had pro- 
posed two measures for increasing the duty on stamps and spirits 
in Ireland, which met with the most determined opposition both 
in and out of Parliament. The result was, that, unable to 
succeed, he was compelled to withdraw his unpopular taxes. 
The financial propositions made by Lord Althorp in 1831 were 
of a very opposite character as affecting Irish interests; and in 
the selection of taxes for repeal, the choice of the Whig Govern- 
ment was such, as to entitle them to the utmost gratitude from 
every class of the community in Ireland. No complaints had 
been louder than those that had been addressed to the House of 
Commons against the peculiar hardships of the Coal Tax. The 
tax was stated, with some plausibility, to be an infraction of the 
articles of Union. It was objected to, with more truth, as 
throwing an artificial impediment in the way of Irish industry 
and Irish manufactures. This tax, against which petitions from 
Dublin, Belfast, and all the principal towns of Ireland, had been 
presented, was totally repealed by Lord Althorp; and the brew- 
ers, seer Ay and the proprietors of flax and cotton mills on 
the Northern and Eastern shores, were enabled at once to meet 
their British rivals on fairer and more equal terms. The next 
measure of relief was almost equally important, although its 
benefits depended on a very different principle. The Irish cot- 
ton manufactures had suffered, in consequence of the existence 
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of the duty on printed goods in Great Britain, and of the con- 
sequent forced competition produced by the drawback system. 
Goods of the worst qualities were frequently thrown in great 
quantities on the Irish market, and were sometimes fraudulently 
made up for the sake of the drawback. The relief given to 
England in the repeal of these duties, was felt as an equal relief 
to Ireland also; and the effect of the repeal has been to encourage 
and promote that division of labour, which establishes certain 
branches of industry in the different parts of the empire, and 
thus adds to the prosperity of all. Two other financial propo- 
sitions were made; it was not by the act of the Government 
that they failed, and both would have been most useful to Ire- 
land. The Irish Window Tax had been reluctantly abandoned 
some years previously, but the subsequent introduction of the 
Excise duty on glass had re-enacted what had been so lately 
before repealed. The re-enactment not only oppressed the con- 
sumer, but it checked the energy and ingenuity of the manufac- 
turer, by subjecting his trade to legislative control and inter- 
ference. The Government proposed that these duties should 
cease. The equalisation of the Timber duties would also have 
been peculiarly useful to Ireland. A country which is obliged 
to import all the timber required for its own consumption, and 
in which, to use a phrase of Lord Plunkett, ‘ the building of 
‘ every good house is a pledge for tranquillity, and for British 
‘ connexion,’ is most particularly interested in commanding the 
best supply, and that on the cheapest terms. Neither was it 
improbable, but that the opening of the Baltic Timber trade 
might have restored other commercial connexions, which for- 
merly subsisted to a very considerable extent between Ireland 
and the North of Europe. 

4. Commerce and Manufactures.—In several other incidental 
questions, the Government have marked the utmost anxiety 
to promote Irish interests, and in one case to an extent not 
quite agreeable to some of our Highland countrymen. The 
malt drawback upon whisky, which, at the period of its first 
enactment, was intended to diminish the inducement to smug- 
gling, by introducing a more active competition of duty-paid 
spirits, was found to act to the prejudice of the Irish distillers, 
and of the revenue. A select committee was appointed to con- 
sider the question; and the result of the enquiry was, an altera- 
tion of the law, which could not but prove most advantageous 
to the Irish distillers. As strong partisans of Gieniivet, in pre- 
ference to Jnnishowen —admiring our Scotch heather infinitely 
more than the Irish turf bog—we may have some reason to 
object to this decision; but that it should not have satisfied 
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the victors in this contest, is too absurd. The defeated party 
is, by prescription, authorized to complain; but the successful 
litigant has no right to lose his temper when he has gained his 
cause. We have already alluded to the removal of the Coal 
Tax; but this repeal would not have been felt as a full measure 
of relief, had the restrictive laws, and the regulations control- 
ling the proceedings of buyer and seller, continued in force. 
These absurd laws have been all repealed, and in a manner 
equally consonant with justice and with sound policy. 

Another measure of the Government has been of extreme im- 
portance, though confined in its operation to the port of Dublin. 
The docks of that city had been executed by Parliament, but, 
since 1825, had been leased to private individuals, who received 
arent from the merchants. A heavy tax was thus imposed on the 
trade ef Dublin. It has been determined by the present Board 
of Treasury, that no rent shall be in future charged for these 
docks, beyond the moderate payments required in order to pro- 
vide for their maintenance and repairs: this object, so long con- 
tended for by the Irish mercantile interest, has frankly and un- 
reservedly been conceded. 

We have thus recapitulated some of the measures of finance 
and of commercial regulation which have been carried by the 
present administration, and we venture to defy our opponents, 
whether Conservatives or Repealers, to name any other period 
of two years, in which so much of practical good has been ef- 
fected. 

5. Grand Jury Laws —The bill introduced by Mr Stanley in 
the former Session, for the purpose of correcting the abuses of 
the Grand Jury Laws, and which is still pending before Parlia- 
ment, seems to contain within it an effectual remedy for the 
iniquitous system of jobbing, which, to a late period, had de- 
graded the gentry, and debased the peasantry of Ireland. It 
is proposed to bring a local expenditure of L.800,000, equal 
to one-fifth of the national revenue, under scientific and profes- 
sional control; and to abstract it from the favouritism and par- 
tiality of those in whom its administration had been vested. It 
is proposed to enforce an open system of contract, the payment 
of wages in money, the benefit of direct responsibility connected 
with publicity, and the efficient check and economy which result 
from the superintendence of engineers appointed by the execu- 
tive government. It is impossible too highly to estimate the 
consequences of these improvements. The corruption of a go- 
vernment is not so fatal to the morals of a people, or so destruc- 
tive to the political system, as local corruption. The latter is 
brought more immediately in contact with the people. It de- 
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prives the gentry and the magistracy of their best claims to 
respect and reverence. The innocent are suspected by reason 
of the avowed profligacy of the guilty. The present generation 
suffers in public estimation for the offences of those who have 
preceded them; and the more important functions of jurors 
and magistrates in criminal matters, are exposed to obloquy and 
contempt owing to the real or supposed misapplication of their 
financial powers. It is for the correction of these evils that the 
measures of the Government are intended, and there seems no 
reason to doubt their efliciency. 

Various other measures of great importance were proposed 
and carried during the last two eventful sessions; and each of 
them would, in the days that are past, have been considered as a 
triumph or as a boon, according to the spirit in which they had 
been proposed and received. Three committees were appointed 
to enquire into questions important to the local interests of 
Ireland. These enquiries were undertaken by independent 
members of Parliament, but their labours were assisted by the 
Government. The severity of the criminal code was mitigated 
in several most important particulars, by the statute introduced 
by Mr Stanley. The statement of local distress in Connaught 
was no sooner made than relieved. The case of that most esti- 
mable class, the Presbyterian clergy of the North, was not over- 
looked, and the vote for their support was considerably and most 
wisely augmented. The folly and violence of parties in Ireland, 
by which certain anniversaries had been devoted to turbulence 
and bloodshed, were effectually restrained ; the Party Processions 
Bill was passed ; and the respective retainers of St Patrick and 
of King William were bound, under heavy recognisances, to keep 
the peace. As an additional protection, and for the purpose of 
ensuring a more adequate civil organization, as well as a more 
direct responsibility, Lords-lieutenants of counties were appoint- 
ed by law. A most salutary improvement was thereby carried 
into full effect, and one which has undoubtedly given satisfac- 
tion to all, except to the friends of monopoly and of exclusion ; 
or to that class of the factious who detest a remedy, because 
they love the grievance which adds to their power and influ- 
ence. 

6. Education.—A more difficult task remained to be under- 
taken, and one which former governments had been vainly 
called on to fulfil. We allude to the question of general Edu- 
cation. No subject has occupied more attention than the public 
education of the poorer classes. No remedy has been more 
confidently relied on; and, therefore, no duty had been more 
vehemently enforced, than the necessity of making a provision 
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for general instruction. As the course pursued by the present 
Government has been made matter of the most serious attack, 
and as the principles upon which it has acted may be con- 
sidered as a fair example of the policy pursued in Ireland, we 
feel it our duty to bring this subject distinctly before the notice 
of our readers; in order that the public (if they have not al- 
ready done so) may be enabled to pronounce between the 
Ministry and their detractors. 

In an earlier Number, (vol. xliii. p. 197,) we took occasion 
to explain at some length the history of education in Ireland. 
Referring our reader# to that article, it will be for the pre- 
sent sufficient for us to give a rapid sketch of the course of 
proceedings adopted by the Irish Parliament, as well as by the 
legislature of the United Kingdom. By the act of the 28 Henry 
VIIL., the necessity of establishing parochial schools throughout 
Ireland, is not only admitted, but the clergy are required, under 
heavy penalties and disqualifications, to carry this statute into 
effect. * An oath is required to be administered to every clergy- 
‘man at ordination,’ observes the Bishop of Exeter, ‘ and 
‘ another at institution, that he will keep, or cause to be kept, a 
* school for to learn English.’* We quote this authority, be- 
cause there have been some prelates who affect to treat this sta 
tute as obsolete and in desuetude. We shall not pause to observe 
upon the manner in which these obligations have been perform- 
ed, as it is our earnest wish to avoid, as far as practicable, all 
subjects of irritation; but it is important to remark, that no 
distinctive or sectarian principles were laid down by the early 
statutes as applicable to these parochial schools. (See Ist Re- 
port of Commissioners.) In the reign of Elizabeth, the edu- 
cation of the middle and higher classes was provided for by 
law; diocesan schools were established, and were thus made 
supplemental to the parochial schools of Henry VIII. During 
the subsequent reigns of the Stuarts, various establishments of 
royal foundation were endowed with considerable revenues : 
on this single point the policy of Charles and of Cromwell was 
the same. In the reigns of William and of Anne, the principles 
of legislation partook of the intolerance of that period. Ifa Ro- 
man Catholic kept a school in Ireland, he was subjected to 
penalty; if he sought education abroad, still heavier penalties 
awaited him. The acquisition of knowledge being probibited 
by law, the public, as just as it was enlightened, reproached 
the Roman Catholics with an ignorance forced on them by their 


* Speech in Lords, March 22, 1832, p. 19. 
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oppressors, and not of their own creation. Next arose the system 
of proselytism. Protestant charter schools were set as traps, and 
baited by the bounty of private zeal, and by the lavish expendi- 
ture of public money. At various periods before the Union, 
members of the Government, as well as of the Opposition, in- 
troduced, though they did not succeed in enforcing, measures for 
the diffusion of knowledge throughout Ireland. The proposi- 
tions of Secretary Orde and of Mr Grattan were deserving of 
particular attention. The horrors of the Rebellion of 1798, 
arrested the progress of all improvement; and to the Imperial 
Parliament was left the task of discharging one of the most im- 
portant duties which the people can require, or the legislature 
execute. 

But this duty was not quite as easy as it was important. In 
Parliamentary proceedings we frequently find enquiries sub- 
stituted for enactments ; and the heav y folios of a report, and 
the large salaries paid to commissioners, are left as the only 
records of intentions good, but unfulfilled, and of pledges 
and engagements imperfectly redeemed. In 1807 and 1826, 
Royal Commissions were issued, and important suggestions made; 
and in the meanwhile public money was annually voted, and 
ite distribution was made the matter of annual complaint. The 
spirit of religious fanaticism, at this period, mingled itself with 
the spirit of political rancour. Well-meaning, but most mis- 
guided zealots, revived the theological disputes of the middle 
ages. In court-houses and market-places, these missionaries 
and the priests engaged in polemical discussions,—reviving the 
follies of the conferences at Hampton-Court. These discussions 
were carried on, net in the assemblies of the doctors, or the 
schools of learning, but in the presence of excited thousands. 
The reproaches of heresy and of idolatry were bandied from side 
to side; and these combats, in which the peasants were accus- 
tomed to consider their-priests as at once aggrieved and victo- 
rious, ceased to be ridiculous, by becoming fatal to the peace of 
society and to the cause of Christian charity. These silly 
exhibitions, where pedantic references to the writings of the 
Fathers were held in greater honour than the mild principles of 
the Gospel, were repeated throughout Ireland. In some places 
they were treated with silent contempt; in others, with indig- 
nation. In all, proselytism was inculcated as a duty ; and even 
the name and privileges of Christianity were denied, by reli- 
gious itinerants, to the bulk of the people, among whom they 
sought to diffuse their opinions. We doubt whether the violence 
of the Orange or the Roman Catholic agitators was more fatal 
to the best interests of society, than was this spirit of perverted 
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religious zeal. It gave a new character to the Roman Catholic 
priesthood ; it completed the estrangement of the sects which 
political injustice had begun; it embittered all those sources 
from which a united and contented people might have derived 
refreshment and health. Its most formidable effect was up- 
on the subject of Education. Proselytism thus inculeated as 
a duty on the one hand, became justly regarded as a danger by 
the opposing sect. The schools of the Kildare Place Society, 
supported as they were by liberal grants of the public purse, 
were made the chief scenes of contention; and the compulsory 
reading of the Scriptures became the watchword of party, and 
a cause of the most exaggerated and malignant exasperation. 
The priests appealed to the terrors of another world. The fana- 
tical landlord or minister had recourse to the agency of threats 
and of temporal punishment. The unfortunate peasant had 
only to choose between excommunication and ejectment. All 
this mischief was consummated with the aid of the public purse ; 
and it was complained of as most unreasonable on the part of 
the Roman Catholics, that they would not place implicit faith in 
a system of which Lord Roden, Mr Lefroy, and Captain Gordon, 
were the avowed and vehement advocates and supporters. We 
should like to know whether any good Protestants would give 
implicit confidence, and intrust the religious education of their 
children, to Bishop Doyle and Mr O'Connell. 

Such was the practical state of things on the formation of the 
present Government in 1830. A determination was then called 
for. The Government were compelled to withdraw all public 
aid whatsoever from schools—to adhere to the system of their 
predecessors,—or to lay down, apply, and vindicate new and bet- 
ter principles. The first might have been the safer course, but 
it would have been dastardly and pusillanimous. If any class 
of public men, to save themselves from political inconvenience, 
could have been so base as to shrink from the performance of 
one of the first of all moral and political duties, the contempt of 
the wise and the good ought to have been their portion for ever. 
To adopt the second course, though not so weak, would have 
been still more wicked. The difficult task of providing for the 
people of Ireland a wise and liberal system of Education was 
therefore undertaken. The risks and dangers of such an attempt 
were obvious, but from those dangers neither the Government 
nor the Legislature shrunk back. The Government, adopting 
in its essential points the recommendation of the Parliament- 
ary Committee of 1828, proposed to establish schools through- 
out Ireland, upon the following principles :— 
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“ 1. That Protestant and Roman Catholic cbildren should be 
instructed in the same schools. 

2. That, during their combined literary instruction, extracts 
from the Scriptures should be provided. 

3. That separate hours should be fixed for the religious in- 
struction of the children of the respective persuasions, under the 
care of their pastors. 

No sooner was this plan publicly made known, than clamour, 
falsehood, and misrepresentation were all pressed into the service 
of the opponents of the Government. The new system of Educa- 
tion was branded with all those epithets which the fervour of 
theological hatred can alone supply, and which faction can alone 
condescend to use. By Lord Roden it was alleged to an excited 
multitude in the North, that the Government intended to de- 
prive their children of the Scriptures; and innumerable Bibles, 
produced for the occasion, were at once brandished in defiance 
of the impious attempt. At other meetings, the mutilation of 
the Scriptures was condemned as a sacrifice made to the demands 
of Popery and Socinianism. In the House of Lords an accusa- 
tion was made, that the Chief Secretary for Ireland had taken 
out of the hands of the parochial clergy the right and duty of 
superintending the religious instruction of the poor, and had 
thus exercised ‘ something very like a dispensing power,’ with 
respect to the statute law of the land. It was stated in reply, 
that in the hours of separate religious instruction, the study of 
the Sacred Scriptures might be pursued under the direction of 
the clergy of the respective persuasions ; that the study of Scrip- 
ture extracts during the time of combined instruction, so far 
from being a mutilation of the Bible, was precisely the plan 
which every reasonable parent would pursue with his own chil- 
dren ; and that so far from any exclusion of the clergy from the 
sacred offices of their ministry, every possible facility was given 
to enable those offices to be performed with effect. The fact can- 
not be denied, that a much larger and a more careful provision 
is made for religious and Scriptural instruction under this 
new system, than exists in the great majority of colleges and 
schools throughout the United Kingdom. No answer, however 
conclusive, was admitted as satis ho tory; the ery of Anathema 
Maranatha was raised against Lord Grey and his Government ; 
the thrice-refuted lie was repeated again and again, till the pub- 
lic were wearied by the charge and its contradiction. Every wea- 
pon was employ ed, from the clumsy sledge-hammer of Captain 
Gordon, to the polished but poisoned Malay krease, which was 
unsheathed by a more artful clerical hand. The enlightened and 
liberal Archbishop of Dublin, Dr Whately, was declared un- 
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worthy of confidence, because, without undervaluing the autho- 
rity of the Christian Sabbath, he had applied his learning and 
intelligence to trace its origin to the practice under the New Dis- 
pensation rather than to the Mosaic Law. A charge unequivocally 
retracted in public, is slily repeated in print ; and tosupport the 
cause of sophistry and delusion, an argument is printed and cir- 
culated, in which facts, dates, and opinions, are so adroitly per- 
verted, separated, and combined, as to lead to inferences the 
very reverse of the truth. That our readers may not charge us 
with exaggeration, we shall only refer to one single passage in 
the pamphlet which purports to be a report of the Speech of the 
Lord Bishop of Exeter. The resolutions of the Select Commit- 
tee of 1828 are referred to, and the fellowing quotation is made 
for the purpose of proving that the new system of Education 
differs from that which was formerly recommended, in so far as 
it does not enforce the reading of the whole New Testament 
in schools, during the time of combined literary instruction : 
‘ Resolved, that copies of the New Testament, &c., shall be 
‘ provided for the use of the children, to be read in school, &c. ; 
‘ the established version for the use of Protestants, and the ver- 
‘ sion published by the Roman Catholic bishops, for the children 
* of that persuasion.’ 

Now, we confess, that we looked at the §c. in this quotation 
with considerable mistrust; we felt confident that something 
was expressed by this symbol, which it might not have been 
quite so convenient to set forth in words. We, therefore, re- 
ferred to the original document, and our suspicions were more 
than realized when we found that the editors of the Right Reve- 
rend Prelate’s speech had contrived, by the paltry insertion of 
the e¢ cetera, to suppress words essential to the fair statement of 
the case. The sentence, as it ought in common truth to have 
been quoted, should have run—‘ Copies of the New Testament 
‘shall be provided for the use of the children, to be read in 
* school in the hours of separate religious instruction, 

These important words are all represented by the §c., and 
their fraudulent omission was intended to prove a contrast, 
where there existed a coincidence. This omission, which inge- 
niously combines the suggestio fulsi with the omissio veri, will, 
we doubt not, excite the indignation of the learned Prelate 
against his most disingenuous editors, to whom he can with 
truth apply his own eloquent words,—‘ this is not of English, 
‘it is not of Protestant origin—the taint of Jesuit is strong 
‘ upon it, 

‘ The offence is rank ; it smells to Heaven.’’ 


We therefore strongly recommend the learned Prelate to dis- 
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card an editor who would practise so contemptible an artifice ; 
for, till this is done, we tell him that he will be exposed to many 
suspicions, and become the victim of a misconception, which it 
will require all his known integrity of principle, and frankness 
and simplicity of character, entirely to overcome. 

We have thus described in a few words the plan of the Go- 
vernment; we have alluded to some of the difficulties to which its 
adoption has exposed them ; and we have felt this to be necessary, 
not only because we seek to impress on our Irish countrymen 
the extent of obligation which they owe to those whom the zea- 
lots are disposed to attack and to revile; but also because, in a 
religious community such as our own, the charge of having 
excluded the young from a knowledge of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, or from access to them, would be formidable if it were 
true. The charge has been hazarded, but it has been refuted ; 
and it will appear a matter of astonishment hereafter, that the 
House of Lords should have been called upon to ‘ put away this 

‘ plan of education as an accursed thing, and to take no part in 
‘ this unhallowed work.’ It will appear a matter of still greater 
surprise, that among the assembled Peers of England, the mo- 
narch of these realms should, because of his consent to this just 
and liberal system of Education, have been warned by a Prelate 
of the Church, in the misapplied words of Scripture, ‘ Because 
* thou hast rejected the words of the Lord, He also hath rejected 
‘ thee from being King over Israel.’ A time will come, when, in 
reference to these wicked follies, incredulity will replace dis- 
gust and indignation. Now, the facts only appear credible, be- 
cause we have a full and accurate knowledge, as contemporaries, 
of the motives and characters of the principal performers. 

7. Tithes and Church Property.—In the last session, Mr Stan- 
ley introduced a measure relating to Tithes and Church Pro- 
perty, which, but a few years bac Ic, would have been hailed as 
one of incalculable benefit. We allude to the general commu- 
tation of tithes, accompanied as it was with provisions, throw- 
ing this burden prospectively upon landlords, and enabling the 
latter to extinguish the charge upon most advantageous terms. 
We do not, however, pretend to say that the measure was, as a 
whole, perfect; but we deny that, in any respect, it merited the 
vehement and unjust opposition by which it was assailed. Had 
its opponents possessed much wisdom or much forbearance, they 
must have seen that a great and important step in advance was 
taken ; that whatever was ultimately decided with respect to the 
property of the Irish Church, an accurate knowledge of the 
nature and extent of that property was the first thing needful. 
The opponents of the measure should have made some allow- 
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ances for the extreme difficulty in which this question was neces- 
sarily involved. But political charity, like political justice, is 
a rare characteristic; and the great object of exciting discontent 
and agitation would have been lost, had the people of Ireland 
been permitted to look up with respect to the law, with grati- 
tude to the Government, and with hope to the deliberations of 
Parliament. It was therefore in vain that Mr Stanley, by se- 
conding Sir J. Newport’s motion respecting first fruits, pledged 
himself to the removal of the odious and dangerous vestry assess- 
ments. It was in vain that Lord Althorp stated that the nomi- 
nation to the bishopric of Derry was made subject to the future 
revision of the Legislature. It was in vain that the Tithe Bill 
was defended as being the best method by which Parliament 
could obtain an accurate knowledge and an efficient control over 
Church property. The denunciations of the agitators went 
forth; the doctrines of passive resistance were preached ; the 
example of passive resistance was set; legal opinions were pro- 
mulgated, capable of the most mischievous application; and 
confusion and dismay overspread some of the fairest provinces 
of Ireland. We cannot allude without indignation to these pro- 
ceedings ; we cannot express with adequate scorn our sense of 
the perversion of common reason, and the absence of common 
principle, which characterised this agitation. The doctrine of 
passive resistance, thus industriously preached to the peasantry, 
has done more to shake the whole framework of society, than 
years of peace and good government can ever remedy. Pas- 
sive obedience was interpreted to mean a right to oppose all law 
—to overturn all property—and to endanger, if not to destroy, 
life. ‘I will not smite thee, friend,’ the Quaker is supposed to 
have said, according to the old chronicler, ‘ but I will shove 
‘ thee.’ The one punishment was, however, found to be as effec- 
tual as the other. The legal orders of magistrates were dis- 
obeyed ; and this was called passive resistance. Persons dischar- 
ging their legal obligations were threatened with death ; and this 
was called passive resistance. The clergyman and the obnoxious 
farmer were deserted by their labourers, and left without the 
means of saving their harvest ; and this was still passive resis- 
tance. All dealing with persons under sentence of civil excom- 
munication was prohibited ;—this, too, was passive resistance. 
The whole was calmly recommended in furious declamation, 
and the consequences were as certain as they were fatal. We 
say that this is no passive resistance, but an active conspiracy ; 
and that it leads to the very boundary and limits of treason, if 
it does not overstep them. It no more partakes of the nature 
of constitutional resistance, than an Irish shillelagh resem- 
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bles the sword of the giant hung up within the sanctuary. 
Feverish and excited minds may deceive themselves into the 
delusion, that changes of the law may be enforced on the Legis- 
lature by such unjustifiable means; but this delusion can only 
exist among the weak and unthinking, or among the corrupt and 
dangerous. It is the blessing and the safety of our constitution, 
that it contains within itself the means of eifecting all real im- 
provements and reform; and those who seek to propagate their 
principles, and to realize their hopes, by these doctrines of pas- 
sive resistance, admit the weakness of their cause, and ap- 
peal, not to law, but to revolution. The doctrines of passive 
resistance, so applied, are but the gentle preparatives for the 
exertion of physical force. The multitude is called in to over- 
power the authority of law and of opinion ; and the ancient war- 
ery of the Thomonds, ‘ The strongest hand uppermost,’ becomes 
a happy substitute for the decisions of the Judges, and the enact- 
ments of the Legislature. 

Our readers will thus have seen, by comparing the principles 
laid down by Lord Althorp in 1824, with the measures of the 
present Government, that every effort has been already made to 
redeem those pledges which were given both in and out of office. 
We have been tedious in our statements, but the case required 
a fall exposition of facts as well as of opinions. It is due to 
Parliament, it is due to the Government, it is due to the Public, 
that the declamation which attributes insincerity to public men, 
and want of sympathy to the legislature, should not be left with- 
out a distinct reply and a direct contradiction. The recitals of 
Irish wrongs are so incessant that an incredulity is almost pro- 
duced with respect to any acts done for the relief of Ireland. 
At times we are almost tempted to believe that the Penal Code 
was enacted and not repealed in our times. Queen Elizabeth 
and James the First are produced in court as witnesses against 
our reigning Sovereign; and the deputy Lord Grey is called forth 
to prosecute the present First Lord of the Treasury. We doubt 
not but the severities of Lord Stafford may in like manner be 
appealed to as the proper mode of demonstrating the mismanage- 
ment of Lord Fitzwilliam’s estates. The strongest proof we can 
furnish that the real grievances of Ireland are reduced both in 
number and in degree is the conduct of the agitators themselves. 
The ery for the repeal of the Union proves the difficulty of find- 
ing other means of agitating the public mind. This cry has 
been raised fur obvious purposes of personal ambition; it has 
been effective at some elections; it has introduced into Parlia- 
ment a small knot of politicians, pledged to Repeal on the Hust- 
ings, but who dare not bring the question to issue before an 
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intelligent and deliberative assembly. The question of Repeal 
may serve as a stimulant to the passions of an ignorant multi- 
tude; but to the possessors of property, to the agriculturist, to 
the merchant, to the manufacturer of Ireland, the advantages of 
a union with a rich and powerful country are so numberless, 
and so incontrovertible, that by a simple reference to facts the 
whole case of the Repealers is overthrown. In this conflict the 
figures of arithmetic will ultimately triumph over all the figures 
of speech. 

Our readers will thus perceive, that although Parliament 
has been called upon to pass severe and restrictive measures, 
the more gratifying duties of legislation |have not been ne- 
glected. Our readers will perceive, that it is not true that 
Irish interests have been neglected ; it is not true that pledges 
have been violated; it is not true that it is on penal laws that 
the British People, the British Legislature, and the Govern- 
ment, exclusively rely. We admit that all parties must per- 
severe in the good work of reforming Irish abuses. The great 
measure of Church Reform, which is now under the consider- 
ation of Parliament, is the best pledge” of security that “can 
be given to the people of Ireland. To bring that establish- 
ment within those proper dimensions which may render it effi- 
cient for the purposes of ecclesiastical dise ripline, and of religious 
instruction, is an object as important to the interests of the pub- 
lic as to those of the Church itself. We shall regard the pro- 
gress of this bill with the most anxious attention. Its success 
is not only important to the Protestants of Ireland, but to their 
English brethren. If the higher functionaries of the Church 
mistake their true interests, the peril to themselves is imminent. 
Let not the battle of Canterbury and York be fought on the 
hills of Erris and of Cunnemara. Let the English Church take 
up a safer position, where real protection will be afforded, not 
only in the purity of her doctrines, and the zeal and piety of her 
ministers, but in the respect of a consenting people. We do not 
mean by this to suggest that any sacrifice should be made of the 
real and essential interests of others to secure our own. We 
do not wish that one dignitary should be abolished, or one bene- 
fice reduced, necessary for the religious instruction of Irish Pro- 
testants. But an overgrown establishment disproportionate in 
wealth and in numbers, produces weakness and not strength. 
Our confidence in an honest Government, and in a Parliament 
representing the sound judgment of the people, forbids any feel- 
ings of doubt with respect to the ultimate success of this mea- 
sure. The same vigour which has been displayed in coercion, 
must be applied in remedial measures also. 
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It may be asked, if wisdom and benevolence have thus cha- 
racterised the acts of the Legislature and of the Government, have 
those acts been successful ? We cannot answer this question in 
the affirmative. So far as the condition of Ireland is represented 
by her trade, her agriculture, and her financial resources, a pro- 
gressive improvement has clearly taken place. But within the 
disturbed districts, (and those districts are unfortunately not 
circumscribed by any narrow limits,) threats, violence, un- 
bounded license, cruelty and assassination, usurp the powers of 
the law, fetter personal liberty, reduce the tenure of all property 
to a tenancy at will, and impede or pervert the administration 
of justice. We refer our readers for proof of the assertion, not 
only to the masterly speeches of Mr Stanley and of Sir R. Peel, 
but to the admissions of Mr O’Connell. Had the Legislature 
refused to interpose, it would have abdicated its most sacred 
functions ; it would have become a criminal accessary to offences 
which it declared its unwillingness to repress, or its incompe- 
tence to punish. The bill which has so lately become law, was 
justified on these principles. The prolonged discussion which 
that bill experienced renders its provisions familiar to all our 
readers. Those provisions are not only vigcrous but despotic. 
They amount to a virtual supercession of the British constitu- 
tion in certain cases. This is admitted on all sides. But what 
has been too much forgotten is the fact, that this statute is in- 
tended, not in substitution for liberty, but for a despotism the 
most cruel, the most revolting, and the most irresponsible. We 
prefer the arbitrary powers which this bill vests in the executive, 
to the cruel tyranny practised by the insurgents. Those who 
objected the most to the provisions of the act, were unable to 
suggest any wiser and equally effective alternative. The ques- 
tion guid melius? was often asked, and has never received an 
answer. The members of the overwhelming majority by which 
this act was carried have been reproached as enemies to freedom, 
and have been threatened with appeals to their constituents. 
They need not fear such appeals. The people of England will 
never sympathize with murderers and incendiaries. The people 
of England will never permit Captain Rock and Lieutenant 
Starlight to claim an impunity refused to Swing and General 
Lud. But, this measure now carried, both the British people 
and the British legislature are bound to demand a wise exer- 
cise of these discretionary powers, and an immediate attention 
to the wants and necessities of Ireland. A better organization 
of the police must be provided ; corporate monopoly and abuses 
swept away; city sheriffs must no longer be permitted to traffic 
in the formation of juries; the exactions of tolls and cus- 
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toms must be extinguished; a cheap and effectual tribunal for 
the settlement of intestacies and wills established; the oppres- 
sive prerogative process of Custodiam restrained; the public 
charities revised and extended, and greater facilities for the 
prosecution of offenders and the detection of crime must be 
given. These are the subjects which should engage the attention 
of the Irish Government; and on all these questions appropriate 
measures should be introduced without one hour’s delay. We 
have not alluded to the proposition of a Poor’s Law for Ireland, 
because we feel that question to require a separate and a most 
careful discussion. 

When we are asked what is further to be done, and what 
course can safely be pursued, we admit that the question is far 
easier to put than to answer. We have stated many obvious and 
important remedies; but to give a detailed reply, even if we could 
imagine ourselves capable of solving a problem, which, from the 
days of Spenser to the present time, has occupied the attention 
of many of the wisest and the best, would be at once to frame 
a code, and to lay down rules for its administration. It is with 
principles only that we can pretend to deal. The bill for sup- 
pressing disturbances being passed, the next and most immediate 
duty is, as we have stated, to correct as far as is possible all real 
abuses. Those measures of reform which are recommended by 
wisdom should be freely and generously conceded. No miserable 
fears should arrest the progress of improvement; no wretched 
half measures should be palmed upon the Legislature as measures 
of relief. There should be no issue of base money or clipped 
coin from the national Mint, but all that is put into circulation 
should be of sterling fineness and of standard weight. Not a grie- 
vance should be left to be discovered (for redressed it would not 
be) by the demagogue. The ground should be preoccupied by 
Parliament and by the Executive. All that is just should be 
done; then, and not till then, can what is unjust be successfully 
resisted. This course taken, the hand which has been outstretch- 
ed for succour and protection, may be armed to repress and to 
punish. A Government which has proved itself wise and be- 
neficent, should be allowed to wield all the energies of the na- 
tion. Neither promises nor blandishments should divert those 
who are charged with great public duties, from affording a full 
protection to life and to property; neither sycophancy nor threats 
should induce a departure from the straight and direct road of 
obvious duty. The answer of the Roman soldier should furnish 
the British Government with a reply. Ovle xSes we To xpuctov 
eximnoev, ovle cnuscov ‘TO @HPION. To that Government we would 
therefore say,—Be just, and fear not. The Legislature should 
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maintain the calmness and tranquillity of power and wisdom. 
Unswayed by passion, unmoved by temper, not dispirited by 
disappointment, careless of ingratitude and unjust reproach, it 
should scatter that ‘ celestial seed,’ which, whether it germinates 
in the present or in a succeeding year, must eventually brin 
forth a fruitful harvest, a hundred and a thousand fold. To the 
Irish themselves great and practical duties belong. The honour- 
able band of Irish Whigs, who have been throughout the ene- 
mies of unjust mouupoly on the one hand, and of intemperate 
violence on the other, are but few in number. They stand as it 
were on a narrow isthmus, against the opposite shores of which 
the contending elements continue to beat. They have scarcely 
a dry spot on which to rest the soles of their feet. But they 
need not be discouraged. Those principles which for the time 
are honoured by attacks from violent men on all sides, will 
finally become a rallying point for the virtuous and the pa- 
triotic. Let the old Protestant party forget their unjust preten- 
sions. To restore the dynasty of the ascendency is as im- 
possible as to reanimate Professor Sedgewick’s Icthyosauri, 
or to form a Tory ministry. Let them forget their Orange 
lodges, and remember that they too have a country: let them 
seek their religion rather in the precepts of the gospel than in 
the speeches of Mr Boyton. We do not despair of the great 
mass of the northern Protestants, when once they are persuaded 
that it is in vain for them to seek the restoration of their unjust 
and exclusive powers. They will finally discover that Ireland 
requires the performance of higher duties than toasting the Glo- 
rious Memory, and singing the Protestant Boys. Whilst the 
craft was in danger, great was the struggle at Ephesus; but 
when the shrines were destroyed, Alexander the coppersmith 
became a good subject. Under a just, but a most firm and de- 
termined Government, we do not abandon all hopes of witness- 
ing the conversion even of the agitators. ‘ Scared at the 
* sound themselves have made,’ they may,—indeed they must, 
become sensible of the disreputable position in which they 
are placed. When they find among the trophies of their con- 
quests, and the memorials of their exciting eloquence, the knife 
of the assassin and the torch of the incendiary on the one hand, 
and the gibbet and the convict ship on the other, they must 
ause, even if they cannot repent. It is in vain that they will 
appeal to their cautions against violence, when their language 
has been one continued and perpetual excitement. They can- 
not deceive others, even if successful in self-deception. Abelard 
might have lectured on philosophy, but the instruction his pupil 
imbibed was passion. This cannot last. To some few the game 
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may be a profitable one; but among the class are to be found 
generous and noble spirits,—men, born to better hopes, and 
capable of more enlarged duties. Upon them the hour of waking 
will yet come, and they will emancipate themselves from a new 
penal code, as cruel and as intolerant as that of Queen Anne. 
A new consciousness of what is due to themselves and to their 
country, will be the first fruits of their personal independence. 
Responsibility, they will find, is not affixed solely on public 
men and legislators. There is no responsibility so great as 
that assumed by popular leaders. ‘The law of the land may 
not define, nor the decrees of courts of justice enforce it; but, 
though less tangible, it is equally operative. He who foments and 
excites the passions of a susceptible populace,—he who seeks to 
accomplish even legitimate objects by the violence of physical 
force, may fall a victim, but he can never be honoured as a mar- 
tyr. Failing, he becomes contemptible ; and if unfortunately suc- 
cessful, his success too is but momentary ; the pack that he has 
cheered on after their common prey, soon seek for other game; 
and he ends by being run down and torn to pieces by his own 
blood-hounds. 


No. CXVI., will be published in July. 





